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‘“‘ Well, then,”’ I saia at length, in despair, “if I cannot read a book, I will write one.” 
” eface to ‘ Tales of a Traveller,’ by Geoffrey Crayon, Gent 


CHAPTER I.—THE START. 


I was educated at Oxford, and 
was supposed to have finished my 
academical career in the year 1825. 

I was an only son; and my 
parents, though not very rich, 
were sufficiently so for their own 
wants and for mine. My father 
was a cultivated English gentle- 
man, but my mother was a German. 
She had, however, lived so long in 
England, as to become identified 
with all our island habits and cus- 
toms; and unless you had been told 
that she was born a foreigner, you 
could not have detected it from her 
accent. There was one point, how- 
ever, on which she was very sensi- 
tive, and that was the rank of her 
family. She was descended from 
a noble house in Austria, and ima- 
gined—I dare say with justice— 
that she was allied to the stock of 
the illustrious Zahringens. 

But in spite of all the traditions 
with which my boyhood was en- 
circled, I must cvalita that I was 
broaght up with very insular pre- 
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judices—was very shy amongst my 
schoolfellows about my German 
connection, and carefully evaded 
all possible reference to family 
matters. My sensitiveness on this 
oint led to reserve; and, as often 
appens, this reserve was set down 
by my equals to pride rather than 
to shyness: but perhaps there was 
really a strong spice of both ingre- 
dients inj my character. In any 
case I fodnd myself, at the conclu- 
sion of my terms at Oxford, with 
very few friends; and my real 
attachment to my parents was 
not weakened by any overween- 
ing friendships formed with those 
amongst whom I had been brought 
up. 
Py father had been a patient 
observer of the growth of all my 
peculiarities, and being a shrewd 
judge of human nature, did not 
attempt too violently to oppose 
them. But he waited to accom- 
lish his design until I should 
Sone taken my Bachelor’s degree. 
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I had shown no bent for any 
particular: profession in life. My 
circumstances were easy, and I 
was fond of reading, but after a 
somewhat desultory fashion; and 
after a few weeks spent in the 
country with my parents, the want 
of any definite pursuit brought with 
it the accustomed weariness of idle 
spirits—and I began to think much 
of myself, and to dream of imagi- 
nary ailments with which I thought 
myself threatened. 

I have no doubt that at no other 
period of my life I was more dis- 
agreeable to other people, or a 
greater bore to my own self. And 
my father and mother sometimes 
held mysterious conclaves apart by 
themselves. 

One day my father sent for me 
to his study, and informed me of 
the result of some of the delibera- 
tions which he and she had had 
together about my more immediate 
future. 

He said that the time had now 
come when travel would be of 
great advantage to me—greater 
perhaps than at any other time of 
my life—and (though, of course, 
a long separation from me would 
cause them some anxiety and, he 
kindly added, some self - denial) 
still he thought it better that there 
should be no delay in my setting 
out on my journey. He wished 
me to see Florence and Rome, for 
the sake of giving me a knowledge 
of what was beautiful in art, and 
afterwards to visit Paris, where he 
had friends resident, who would 

ive me introductions into the best 

rench society: and this he thought 
would give me much knowledge of 
men, and of the world generally— 
in which he was pleased to say, 
rather to my annoyance, that I 
seemed to be deficient. And as he 
did not wish me merely to scamper 
over the Continent, but to make 
my tour a real finish to my educa- 
tion, he desired that it should not 


be a hurried one. Eighteen months, 
or two years even, ought to be spent 
in this kind of self-improvement, 
and he hoped, by heip of the letters 
with which I should be supplied, I 
might soon find some acquaintances 
to take off the sense of loneliness, 
which at first might be inevitable, 
At all events, all was new and fresh 
to me; and my stock of informa- 
tion, already not inconsiderable, 
would enable me to enter fully 
into the characteristics of all the 
different countries that I might 
visit,—and though lonely, I ought 
not to find it dull. 

He said this, and a great deal 
more, in that cultivated and easy 
manner which made advice from 
him a thing to be courted and not 
dreaded. But at the end he added 
something else, which, as will be 
seen, proved perhaps the most im- 
portant part of all his scheme. 

“But Edward,” he said, “I 
should not like you to visit either 
Italy or France without having first 
gone to see one of your nearest 
relations, of whom you have often 
heard your mother speak; though 
perhaps you may have gathered 
from her description of him that 
he is not exactly the kind of per- 
son who would be a very suitable 
companion for a young man like 
you—and perhaps this conjecture 
would not be far wrong. At the 
same time, I wish you not to form 
any prejudice against your uncle. 

“Without doubt he is what is 
usually called an original person. 
And the solitary habits of his life— 
for I understand now he is a com- 
plete recluse—have very likely added 
some eccentricities to a manner 
which was always a peculiar, though, 
at the same time, a distinguished 
one. Remember this, for however 
humble his present retired life and 
occupations may be, even in the 
Court of Austria he was considered 
a fine specimen of the noblesse of 
a haughty country. But, since my 
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own marriage, we have never met; 
only, as you know, he has always 
kept up a correspondence with 
our mother, to whom he is much 
attached, as indeed she is to him. 
We gather, however, from his 
letters, that for at least the last 
fifteen years of his life he has rarely 
left an old family possession, some- 
where near the sources of the 
Danube, where the castle was de- 
molished long ago in the wars of 
the Peasants, and where we sup- 
pose his only residence to be one 
of the better kind of farmhouses 
in that district. I cannot say that 
I was ever there myself, nor, in- 
deed, that I have much desire to 
visit him, for I am the child of 
civilisation: first, because I like 
the society of men of letters, and 
an easy access to London comforts; 
and secondly, because I have no 
longer any relish for a journey on 
the Continent. But we suppose 
his home to be in an inland and 
romantic country, not often in- 
vaded by the traveller, but which 
would well repay you the rough 
sojourn of afew days. You will, 
however, see it, and report to us 
your impressions. And now one 
word more: Graf Berthold is still 
a member of the Roman Church. 
I need not caution you about your 
behaviour towards him in this re- 
spect; you will of yourself remem- 
ber not to use any disrespect to 
the forms of worship which obtain 
in that country, and which, very 
likely, you would find antagonistic 
to the religious customs in which 
you yourself have been trained. 
Recollect that we and they alike 
express our faith in the same 
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creed; though you may be thank- 
ful for freedom from those errors 
which later ages have allowed to 
accumulate round it, from which 
you have been emancipated.” 

It was not often that my father 
spoke as much at length on any 
subject connected with my conduct, 
or gave so much systematic advice. 
I promised obedience to all his 
counsels, and expressed gratitude 
for his kind provisions for m 
future. I felt, indeed, that -bo 
my parents had been acting with 
great disregard of their own feel- 
ings in arranging for me this ex- 
tended tour, and that my own 
sudden repugnance to this journey 
arose from no selfish motives, but 
from the pain inseparable to so 
long a separation from those who 
loved me thus unselfishly. 

But it was no hasty decision on 
their part. It was best for me to 
go; and on both sides we struggled 
to suppress any outward display of 
our real feelin And thus, a few 
days after, I left my comfortable 
English home with the many bene- 
dictions both of my father and my 
mother, with a well-filled purse, 
and with means for replenishing it 
when exhausted. A yellow post- 
chaise was at the door. The 
servants were gazing out of the 
hall window which looked on the 
approach. I shook hands with 
everybody within my reach, gave a 
parting kiss to my mother through 
the chaise door, saw the butler 
struggling to prevent my New- 
foundland dog in a frantic attempt 
to follow the carriage, which y 
was in motion, and was soon on 
the turnpike road to London. 


CHAPTER II. 


My father had sketched out the 
first part of my tour with much 
judgment and forethought — leav- 
ing a wide margin for my own dis- 


cretion, and, as usual, showing a 


desire to influence rather 
absolutely to guide my wandering. 
Nevertheless, whenever I deviated 
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from the original plan, I must own 
that I had no right to think that I 
had hit upon any improvement. At 
all events, I soon learnt the wisdom 
of following the great bearings of 
the journey which he had traced. 

Accordingly, upon landing at 
Calais, I secured the best place in 
the first diligence which went to 
Lille, and wondered how it was 
possible that, cumbersome as it 
was, relays of five strong horses 
could not drag it quicker over the 
paved highway, and that so much 
time should be consumed upon a 
route which on the map seemed to 
occupy so short a distance. 

From Lille, I varied ‘my mode of 
travelling by posting to Brussels. 
All was new to me; and though 
there was much that was monoton- 
ous in the general character of the 
scenery, yet the crossing of the 
frontier was a novel excitement, 
and I was much amused by the 
exercise of a new language, in 
which I was pleased to find that I 
could make myself readily under- 
stood, although it was some time 
before I followed easily the answers 
and remarks of those who were 
talking carelessly their everyday 
speech with what seemed to be a 
wonderful rapidity, and who, in- 
deed, sometimes only made use of 
a regular patois. But, in fact, in 
those days the change from the 
shores of England to the Continent 
was much more marked than it is 
in these days. There really was 
more difference in dress, and in 
manner, and in habits of life, which 
the vast increase in the intercourse 
has brought into a much less in- 
teresting similarity. And the var- 
iety did at first much relieve that 
feeling of loneliness which sooner 
or later fastens itself on a single 
traveller, who finds himself sud- 
denly cut off from all the habits 
and associations of his youth, and 
who has no friend except his note- 
book to whom he can impart the 
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strangeness of his sensations, and 
no fellow-being who, by the inter- 
change of mirthful thoughts, can 
turn the most provoking incidents 
of travel into a constant source of 
resent and future amusements, 
ut it was not until I found myself 
in the crowded streets of Brussels 
that I felt myself thoroughly alone. 
I began to be conscious that a cer- 
tain reserve in my manner had 
made me unwilling to propose to 
share my undertaking with any of 
my acquaintances, even if I could 
not have secured the society of a 
more intimate companion. A sort 
of nostalgia was already creeping 
upon me; and I believe that the 
long letter which I composed on 
the occasion, and which I addressed 
to my mother, was the most senti- 
mental effusion of which I had ever 
been guilty. 

I said, I remember, that I did 
not like Brussels; and that the air 
seemed to disagree with me; and 
that I should go on at once to Aix- 
la-Chapelle. And as nothing oc- 
curred to make me alter my resolu- 
tion, I did so at once, travelling by 
night as well as by day; and, thanks 
to my good constitution and powers 
of sleep, finding myself, after a bath 
of the natural hot water of the city 
of Charlemagne, as fresh as, and 

erhaps fresher than, when I left 
russels, 

The next morning, with some 
difficulty, I secured two letters of 
my parents from the post-office, and 
read my mother’s first, and my 
father’s afterwards. The first told 
me much about my dog, and his 
regrets at my departure, and other 
interesting details, which I found 
very agreeable to myself at the 
time, but which to the reader would 
seem intensely dull. And then I 
read my father’s letter, which I 
should have suppressed for similar 
reasons, had it not contained some 
counsels which indirectly have an 
effect upon my story, and with 
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which, in consequence, I must 
trouble those who chance to read it. 

My father said that it had oc- 
curred to him that I should do 
well, as I was within tolerable dis- 
tance, if I should pay a visit to 
Dusseldorf, for the sake of seeing 
its gallery. He enlarged upon. the 
visit paid to it by Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, a.p. 1781, and reminded me 
of his commentary upon some of 
the more important works in the 
collection; his criticism on the 
famous assortment of Vanderwerf’s, 
and on the still more famous works 
of Rubens. There was one picture, 
he said, which alone might reward 
me for my trouble—that of the an- 

els falling from heaven—of which 
Sir Joshua had pronounced deliber- 
ately, that it was one of the greatest 
efforts of genius which the art had 
produced. 

I really chiefly intended to please 
my father by following his advice ; 
but I had also an honest desire to 
obtain a well-grounded knowledge 
of the different schools of painting ; 
and so, after a sojourn of two days 
at Aix-la-Chapelle a which, by 
the way, I was well repaid), I di- 
rected my wanderings towards Dus- 
seldorf, and availed myself of the 
vehicles which in those days took 
the misnomers of schnellposts. A 
more miserable and stupid mode of 
travelling could not be conceived. 
I became more and more out of 
humour with myself and the rest of 
my species; and one wet evening I 
found myself lumbering through the 
streets of the very useful capital of 
the Duchy of Berg, for which, how- 
ever, I then conceived, and have 
since continued to entertain, a most 
irrational dislike. 

But I said to myself, at all events 
there are the pictures. And after a 
long night’s rest, and a heavy Ger- 
man breakfast, I hastened to the 
gallery to feast my eyes at leisure 
on its contents, and armed with an 
excellent note-book, to which I 
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might refer in days to come for my 
first impressions. 

I had no difficulty in finding the 
building itself, nor in obtaining 
access to its spacious corridors. But 
let the reader imagine my vexation 
and despair when I found that the 
pictures from which I was to learn 
so much, and to obtain a sight of 
which I had gone through so much 
discomfort, were simply not there. 

How my father could have made 
so great a blunder I could not 
imagine at the time, though now I 
know well enough how easy it is to 
pass over the events of the last 
twenty years, and to find more 
reality in the life which preceded 
them. But so it was, as all the 
German world knew, and the town 
of Dusseldorf only too well, twenty 
years before, all the gems of the 
once famous collection had been 
purchased for Munich by Maxim- 
ilian, King of Bavaria, though they 
were not arranged in their present 
really royal abode, the Pinakothek 
of King Lewis, until (I believe) the 
year 1836. 

And the student of art will re- 
member that I had not the consola- 
tions which now await the traveller 
(if there are still travellers to Dus- 
seldorf), and recompense him in 
part for the loss of the works of the 
old masters. Cornelius had not yet 
founded his new school of German 
painting, which has no small merit 
of its own, though England has not 
yet produced another Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, to whose admirably ex- 
pressed criticism she might as con- 
fidently intrust the taste of her 
educated classes. 

Had I myself known as much 
about painting as my subsequent 
studies have enabled me to pick up, 
I might have solaced myself by 
getting access to the collection of 
drawings by the old masters which 
were not carried off by the Bavarian 
king. But in the haste of my 
annoyance, I quitted the gallery 
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with a sort of indignation, and re- 
solved to Jose no time in leaving a 
city where I seemed to have been 
exposed to all the ignominy of a 
cruel hoax. 

But everything seemed that day 
out of gear. I took, I suppose, a 
wrong turning, for I found myself 
in the narrow streets of the Alt- 
stadt, or older portion of the 
town, and was arrested in my 

rogress by a shop of curiosities, 
which seldom fails to produce the 
same effect upon me, wherever I 
may be. As I finished a survey 
which ended in a wish to inquire 
the price of a Louis XVI. desk, of 
a quaint and particular character, I 
turned suddenly round, and simul- 
taneously found myself encountered 
by a man who came out of the 
shop very hastily with a parcel 
under his arm. He was a man of 
essentially German characteristics. 
He had « restless blue eye, a face 
much overgrown with hair, was 
somewhat tall, and very meagre in 
body. This man, instantly snatch- 
ing back his covered treasure, as- 
sumed all the appearance of a per- 
son who had fen wantonly as- 
sailed, and began to pour forth a 
torrent of invective in a patois 
which I could not understand, or 
pe aa om geen 
hether, at the same moment, 


the unexpected shock aggravated 
my ill humour of the morning, or 
whether there was some natural anti- 
pathy in our two characters, which 
the circumstances of meeting so un- 

leasantly drew out at once, I can- 


not tell. But as our gaze became 
fixed on each other, I very foolishly 
gave way to the impulse of the mo- 
ment. My countenance betrayed 
my anger, and if this had not, my 
attitude would have been sufficient 
witness to it. 

I found myself raising my cane 
to strike him, speaking French, 
which came more naturally to - 
lips than German, and _ whic 
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seemed to chafe my opponent even 
more than my outward behaviour. 
In a few moments I found myself 
the object of an unpleasant interest 
to a gathering crowd from the dre 
of the population of Dusseldorf; 
and when I became conscious of 
this fact, I became aware also at 
the same time of another, namely, 
that my antagonist, who was hiss- 
ing with rage, was ill and strangely 
dressed, and not at all like the 
rest of the people who clustered 
round him. The quarrel was ridi- 
culous, and my position absurd. 
To add, moreover, to the awkward- 
ness of it, two of the town police 
were appearing at the edge of the 
crowd. So I made an effort, and 
contrived to make my way into the 
shop which had contained the in- 
animate and the living curiosity, 
and the owner of the shop shut 
the door as I entered it. I im- 
mediately hastened to enlist the 
shopkeeper’s sympathies, by mak- 
ing inquiries about the clock in 
his window, which I thought it 
prudent to purchase for a trifling 
sum, and which really proved to 
be what is called a bargain. I was 
oe that it should be sent, vid 
otterdam, to an agent in London, 
whence it was to be transferred to 
my mother; and I beg to say that 
the promise was faithfully kept. 
The salesman indeed was a good- 
natured as well as an honest fel- 
low. He had been half amused 
and half vexed at the scene out- 
side his house. He said, the man 
who had been so angry was a 
clever man in his way, and a char- 
acter. He did not belong at all to 
that country. He lived far away 
somewhere up the Rhine, many 
days’ journey from Dusseldorf. 
But he came at intervals of two or 
three years, bringing with him in- 
genious specimens of clock - work, 
which he disposed of at the vari- 
ous towns on the Rhine, and gener- 
ally travelling on one of the large 
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timber rafts which were floated 
down the stream in the summer 
time. When he had got rid of his 
oods, which were made by himself 
and his friends, he contrived to 
journey back to his own country 
. chiefly on foot. But as he some- 
times sold a considerable amount 
of property, he caused remittances 
to be made by the bankers to 
Freiburg in the Breisgau, for he 
came from somewhere up that way. 
In consequence of these transac- 
tions, he was well known to persons 
in the trade. And his goods in 
general were cheap enough, though 
at Geneva, Paris, and London, 
they were sometimes retailed at far 
higher prices. His angry temper 
to-day was probably owing to the 
circumstance that I had perhaps 
narrowly escaped doing an injury 
to a very complicated piece of 
mechanism, a singing bird, which 
he, the shopkeeper, could not afford 
to buy, but which was really worth 
a great deal of money. 

Meantime, as the crowd outside 
had dispersed, I prepared to make 
for my hotel. The shopkeeper, 
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however, insisted on walking with 
me, as he said it would be unfair 
to allow a stranger to walk through 
that part of the town alone, for my 
appearance would cause me easily 
to be remembered, and might pro- 
voke some insult. Accordingly he 
did not leave me till I reached m 
destination. I thanked him muc 
for his courtesy. He had given me 
some interesting information as to 
the manners and customs of the 
lower orders of the people with 
whom my lot would be often cast 
during the next few months; and 
as we shook hands (at that time an 
unwonted cordiality on my part 
with an inferior), he advised me to 
avoid the Black Forest Man, as he 
called him, in case he again crossed 
my path, for, he added significantly, 
that he was not one who easily for- 
got an offence, and that he had 
many friends. 

Then we parted; and as quickly 
as possible I ordered post-horses 
and a carriage, and by the promise 
of an extra trinkgelt, arrived at 
Cologne with very reasonable ra- 
pidity. 


CHAPTER III.—UP THE RHINE, 


‘* In KéhIn, a town of monks and bones, 
And pavements fang’d with murderous stones 


and 


and hideous wenches, 


And rags, 
I counted two-and-seventy stenches, 
All well defined and genuine stinks! 


Ye nymphs that —_— 
The » fom Rhine, it- 


o’er sewers and sinks, 
well known, 


Doth wash your city of Cologne; 


But tell me, nymphs! what 


power divine 


Shall henceforth wash the river Rhine? 


AsIama a 


And now at 


east a merry one, 


Mr. Mum’s Rudesheimer, 
And the church of St. Geryon, 
Are the two things alone 
That deserve to be known 
In the body and soul-stinking town of Cologne.” 


It is well known that a few years 
later than the events to which my 
story refers, Mr. Coleridge and Mr. 
Wordsworth visited Cologne, and 
the former, to avenge himself on the 
dirt and smells of this famous city, 


left a lasting record of his disgust 
in two powerful stanzas. I could 
not have written the verses, but I 
could have borne record not only to 
their power, but to their truth, as 
far as the description of these evils 
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is concerned. But I will not 
subscribe to that portion of them 
which says, that in this town of 
Cologne— 


Mr. Mum’s Rudesheimer, 

And the church of St. Geryon, 
Are the two things alone 

That deserve tobe known. ... 


I remember how, for the first time, 
I learnt to appreciate the rush of 
the mighty stream itself, not then 
insulted by the present hideous 
tailway bridge; and how, by fre- 
quent gazing, I learnt better to 
wonder at the vast proportions of 
the cathedral, the completion of 
which seemed at that time to have 
been abandoned in despair. 

The conception of the old archi- 
tect, six centuries before, seemed 
all too grand for the puny aim and 
feeble execution of a new and con- 
ceited age. Imperfectly as it could 
then be judged, it was evidently 
intended to be the noblest building 
of the kind in the whole world. 

And yet, as long as that pictur- 
esque crane on the top of the half- 
finished tower was, though unused, 
suffered to remain, one seemed 
allowed to cherish a vague expecta- 
tion that so great a work of man 
would not always bear witness to 
the stinginess of modern religious 
systems, and the incapacity of what 
was called a civilized era, for any 
high conception of what was beau- 
tiful. 

But St. Geryon and the cathe- 
dral were not the only objects of 
interest for me, as I threaded the 
maze of “ crooked streets,” over 


“Pavements fang’d with murderous 
stones.” 


I was arrested by the Romanesque 
work in several of the churches, 
which are really rich in specimens 
of architecture, such as the Church 


of the Holy Apostles, and that of 
Santa Maria in Capitolio—and per- 
haps I found even a still greater 
pleasure in tracing the fragments of 
old Roman work, which are found 
scattered here and there over the 
ancient colony of Agrippina. 

And so I spent two or three days 
not unprofitably in this kind of 
sight-seeing, and in studying the 
habits and customs of the inhabi- 
tants themselves,—taking many 
small sketches, and now ard then 
crossing the comparatively new 
bridge of boats,* and watching the 
effect of tower and pinnacle, quaint 


buildings and busy wharves, from — 


the other side of the river. 

But it was time for me to be 
thinking more of Southern Ger- 
many; and gathering information 
from the more intelligent people 
with whom I came in contact, I 
resolved to take the public convey- 
ance to Bonn, only a few hours’ 
drive, and from thence to con- 
tinue my journey on horseback as 
far as Mayence, sending on my lug- 
gage by the same coach which was 
to deposit me at Bonn. This ac- 
cordingly was arranged, and I was 
content to be again stifled for a 
few hour in a German ei/wagen, 
in consideration of the prospect 
of a few days in the saddle, in 
fine weather, amidst new, pictur- 
esque, and indeed historic scenery. 
I was in high spirits then as I 
ensconced myself once more in the 
eilwagen, but confess to an unplea- 
sant sensation—a mixture of irrita- 
tion and uncomfortable foreboding 
—when I saw my Dusseldorf enemy 
deliberately climb to the top of the 
huge fabric, with a dirty pipe in 
his mouth, and a green bag in his 
right hand: and I almost think he 
must have seen me, for his coun- 
tenance wore anything but a benign 
expression during the few instants 





* Built in 1822. 
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when I caught a glimpse of it. I 
was provoked with myself for car- 
ing, one way or another, about so 
common a churl. What does it 
matter? I said to myself; and at all 
events I shall be free from him in a 
few hours, and we are not likely 
ever to meet again. 

Now the reader must not be 
surprised at the accuracy of my 
memory. I kept a very minute 
journal whenever I was by myself. 
And even now, in my advanced 
years, that old journal-book (to 
which I have already alluded), in 
which I dotted down so many of 
passing thoughts, so devoid of in- 
terest to any stranger, is full of 
interest to myself. Sometimes 
when I glance over the pages as I 
do now, I feel a sweet sadness, and 
sometimes a feeling of quick shame, 
at the memories stirred by the 
imperfect records. But there is 
always an interest in them for the 
writer. I became again the friend 
of my former self; and even at the 
time when I was a lonely traveller, 
I anticipated the pleasure I myself 
might derive from such manuscripts, 
about which it is more than doubt- 
ful whether anybody else will care 
as much. 

With a grateful feeling of a sud- 
den cessation from unrest, I left 
the cumbersome vehicle, and did 
not even pause to observe whether 
the man with bag and pipe de- 
scended from the roof likewise. 

I hastened to a really very tol- 
erable hotel; and before many 
hours were over I had succeeded 
in securing two serviceable -look- 
ing horses for myself and a guide. 
The guide was not wanted so 
much for the purpose of guidance 
as for the charge of the beasts and 
of the small leather bag which was 
strapped on the one which he rode; 
and also partly, I suppose, from 
the desire of company, and of some 
one with whom | could “air” m 
German, and of whom I could as 
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questions about the numerous 
places of interest which I expected 
to be continually passing on the 
road. I am bound to say that in 
all respects Johann answered my 
purpose; and when next day, at 
a very early hour, he brought the 
horses round to the hotel, I felt for 
the first time that feeling of adven- 
ture which is necessary to make a 
good traveller. After all, to me at 
that moment everything was de- 
lightfully fresh and strange. Every 
turn of the road or of the river 
brought with it the unexpected. 

I was in excellent health. I 
was a good horseman, and I was 
full, only too full, of confidence in 
myself. I lived altogether too 
much for myself: but at the same 
time I think I may plead here the 
disadvantages of my peculiar position 
as an only son, whose future was 
all provided for, and whose affec- 
tions were centred in a father and 
mother whose will I had never 
questioned, and’ whose wishes I 
was even then most exactly fulfil- 
ling. 

So forth I rode, like knight of 
old, with Johann by my side; and 
as I look back I cannot but con- 
gratulate myself that I took this 
journey in that particular year, and 
did not defer it to some few years, 
perhaps the very next year after- 
wards. I sometimes fancy that I 
was one of the last real travellers by 
the Rhine. Little can the modern 
tourist understand of the peculiar 
interest of the noble river as I saw 
it then, as I now look back upon it 
with delight. 

Those crowded steamers, with 
their hideous funnels of black 
smoke, how they jar upon every 
feature of the castles and the 
stream! Those harsh grating lines 
of iron binding in on either side 
the rushing waters, and over which 
the hissing shrieking engine speeds 
with such ruthless haste! Have 
not they, and similar parallels, 
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made European travel, for the most 
part, the mere restless desire to 
get from one distant point of the 
earth to another in the least possi- 
ble space of time? And in this 
particular instance of the Rhine, 
what have they left of the many 
charms which gave zest to my less 
luxurious but very happy pilgrim- 
age, of which the remembrance 
is still a joy? The road was ex- 
cellent, and generally pleasantly 
shaded by well-grown orchard trees, 
and especially * the umbrageous 
walnut ; for up to the base of the 
steep hills on which the vine is so 
hardly cultivated for want of soil, 
the ground is for the most part 
extremely fertile. The scenery too 
was much varied—much more so 
than you might have imagined, 
from knowing only the views from 
the steamboat. Sometimes the 
road wound above, and sometimes 
seemed to descend to the very level 
of, the river; and at each turn of it 
we hailed some new feature in the 
distance,— some castle, or some 
little ancient town with a some- 
thing left about it, which brought 
home to me, as if still present, the 
centuries which have long passed 
by some precious morsel of an 
old fortification, now draped with 
festoons of green vine, now picked 
out with a wealth of bright flowers ; 
then always, with every group of 
buildings, the church, whether 
large or small, generally with its 
Romanesque architectural character, 
around which all the rest seemed to 
gather, and from which every village 
seemed to take its distinctive pecu- 
liarity. 

I was also much interested in 
those floating villages—the rafts— 
which were larger in size then than 
they are at present, containing 
sometimes 500 persons, which came 
twisting round the corners of the 
stream, and which required no 
small skill to guide, and which 
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seemed to have an organisation as 
to their crews, as well as an in- 
genuity in their construction, quite 
characteristic of the great river of 
the Fatherland. If I had not been 
travelling up stream—a_ course 
contrary to the very nature of a 
Floss—I should have been tempted 
to have taken a voyage on them, 
But such reminiscences do not 
affect my story; though I am glad 
to vindicate a noble river from the 
somewhat contemptuous descrip- 
tions bestowed upon it by modern 
Cockneys, who have themselves 
helped to vulgarise some of its 
most pleasing traits. As I felt 
then that I was in no hurry to 
leave its banks, or to hasten to the 
end of my journey; so now, my 
memory, as I write, seems to be 
refreshed by many a half-forgotten 
incident, and to desire to linger 
even somewhat more over those 
dreams of a past intercourse with 
its pleasant scenes. 
ut there is perhaps one little 
occurrence which I might mention, 
as it bears some connection with 
what is to follow. Some fifteen 
miles from Coblenz, the Rhine takes 
one of its most delightful turns at 
the small town of Boppard. 4 
pard boasts of a very remarkable 
church, built at the very beginning 
of the thirteenth century. Among 
many features in this church cal- 
culated to attract the notice both 
of the architect and the tourist, is 
the gallery which unites its two 
spires. I dismounted for some 
time, and studied the whole build- 
ing as well as I could, though I 
did not ascend to its higher por- 
tions. Before I resumed my jour- 
ney, I thought I would commit to 
my note-book a rough sketch to 
remind me of the unusual bridge 
in the air, to which I have alluded, 
when I saw leaning over the gal- 
lery a man’s form in an unusual 
dress, both of which I at once re- 
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cognised as belonging to my antag- 
onist at Dusseldorf. Annoyed, 
I knew not why, and vexed with 
myself for being annoyed, I left 
my sketch incomplete, and rode off 
somewhat hastily. 

Johann seemed to detect the 
cause of my petulance; and his 
next observation was: “ Well, I 
saw him too.” 

“Whom do you mean?” I said, 
and Johann answered— 

“Why, that clockmaker in the 


gallery.” 
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“Do you know him, then ?” 
“Yes, by sight, as many of us 
do. We none of us much like to 
see him; he is very clever, but he 
is” . . . here he paused. 
“ Well, what?” I interrupted, 
rather impatiently; and Johann 
said, “ Well, he is outlandish,” and 
shrugged his shoulder. I did not 
uite know what he meant, but I 
iscovered, with a sort of satisfac- 
tion, that I was not the only per- 
son who disliked Ulric the watch- 
maker. 


CHAPTER IV.—FREIBURG. 


My long ride was over. I had 
found at Mayence three letters of 

at interest for me,—one from 
my father, approving of my travels 
generally, but somewhat surprised 
by my allusions to the little con- 
fusion at Dusseldorf; the second 
from my mother, warning me against 
summer chills, and with details 
about my dog and horse, which 
would now prove as tedious to the 
reader as then they were a refresh- 
ment to my thoughts; and the 
third letter was of a very different 
character altogether: it was written 
on very thin paper, it was folded 
up differently from any other letter 
I had ever had before, and it bore 
a most unwonted superscription— 


“The High and Well-born Sir, 
much honoured, &c., &c., travelling 
in Germany, and seeking letters at 
the Post-Office, Mainz.” 


I at once guessed that it came from 
my uncle, and so it proved; and he 
wrote somewhat after this fashion :— 


“For the better assurance of my 
respectful affection for the son of 
the best of sisters, and of an high- 
ly honoured sire, I beg, my dear 
nephew, to salute thee first by 


letter, though before jong I hope 
to impress a kiss upon thy cheek. 
I also seek to explain the method 
of reaching my dwelling, the not- 
often-resorted-to abode by strangers. 
Thou wilt proceed by the ordinary 
stages to Mannheim. Thou wilt 
pause to admire the beauty of 
Heidelberg, and its full-of-interest - 
ruin. But after that do not pause 
too much, for thou art strong, and 
canst bear to travel quickly, and 
much is to be gathered into the 
mind through the eye alone, even 
from the common conveyance 
through a new country. But be 
prudent in thy diet, for a new diet 
may try even an old stager; and 
especially do not drink freely—if 
possible, not at all—of common 
wines. After all, does not the old 
Greek say as wisely as beautifully, 
‘Water is the best thing’? At all 
events, push on briskly to Freiburg, 
the beautiful home of thy maternal 
ancestry: there shall two of my 
servants meet thee, and be thy 
guide to my Forest Home. Muc 

do I yearn to see thy mother’s son. 
May God shield him from all harm, 
but, above all, make and keep him 
wise. And does not the wisdom 
of the young grow best by travels? 
What says the Son of Sirach in thy 
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English Bible? ‘ When I travelled 
I saw many things, and saw more 
than I am able to express.’ Far 
truer this translation than the ver- 
sion of that Luther, far nearer both 
to the Septuagint and to the ortho- 
dox Bible. Tice that I study 
much the Scriptures. Dost thou 
study them ? ithout them thou 
canst not be learned; and the Eng- 
lish translation is confessedly a 
great work. For a while, then, 
farewell. Thy much loving uncle, 
“ Z.” 


The contents of this unusual letter 
astonished me, I believe, even more 
than the outside endorsement. I 
knew nothing of my relative, ex- 
cept that which I had been told 
of him by my mother, and she had 
invested his character with a sort 
of reverential mystery, which, when 
I was a child, seemed to represent 
him as a being quite apart from 
and quite unlike other men. As I 
_ thought of the old heroes of Israel, 
so I had framed his picture in my 
mind. I had a sort of awe of him, 
mingled in old days with a great 
deal of curiosity. But I should as 
soon have thought of having a love 
for him, as of having an affectionate 
regard for the Grand Lama. 

And yet now, as I look at his 
first letter to me—for I have still 
preserved it as a relic—the sight of 
the elaborate penmanship on the 
paper yellow with age brings mois- 
ture to my eyes. What a kindly 
heart! What a liberal hand! 
What a high-born culture of mind, 
which seemed to take a shape even 
in his very gestures! But, above 
all, what a good and holy man! 
Singular as a recluse, but learned 
as a Benedictine monk! O uncle 
Z.! I have never seen thine equal in 
the worldly world, with which I 
have been mixed up since. 

One portion of his letter put me 
to some confusion of thought—I 


did not recognise his quotation, 
As a child I had carefully read 
through the Bible with my mother 
—mothers in those days, I think, 
were more personally sedulous in 
the’ religious education of their 
children than they are at present— 
and whatever had been my faults, 
I had kept up my acquaintance 
with the contents of the holy 
Book. Yet I could not recall the 
ee passage. I had my own 
ible—the precious gift of my 
mother—carefully stowed away in 
my portmanteau, and from time to 
time I really searched for the pas- 
sage cited, but I could not find it, 
Some years afterwards, looking into 
an old copy of the Scriptures which 
I saw on the shelves of a well-filled 
library at home, I found the verse 
in Ecclesiasticus, and felt a feeling of 
shame at my ignorance of the whole 
book of the “ wise son of Sirach,” so 
wantonly omitted from many mod- 
ern editions of the Bible. And 
thus far I trust that I have atoned 
for my shortcomings, that I ma 
now say that I am_ familiar wit 
the whole, and never have since 
purchased a Bible for hall or cot- 
tage without first ascertaining that 
it contains the books which are so 
invaluable for example of life and 
instruction of manners, and which, 
at least, form the beautiful border- 
land of the inspired writings. May 
the reader forgive the digression. 
And so it was, in bright sunny 
weather, as I can well remember, 
that I found myself pursuing the 
route which my as yet unknown 
uncle had marked out for me. 
Sometimes in one sort of convey- 
ance, sometimes in another; for I 
was young and strong, and hardly 
observed the difference of one from 
the other, except by this, that the 
variety was pleasing to me. Then 
at last I entered the territory of the 
Duchy of Baden, and, almost un- 
awares to myself, was skirting the 
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borders of the Black Forest. But 
very little did it there deserve its 
name, 

I was myself on a long rich tract 
of land betwixt a high range of 
hills and the Rhine. These hills 
were in reality much higher than I 
should have supposed them to be. 
In fact, they were often mountains, 
though they appeared like hills. 
But the plain itself, somewhat 
monotonous from its uniformity, 
varied from four or five to some 
twenty miles in breadth, though 
the eye hardly detected any dimin- 
ution or increase of the extent on 
the right hand. All was fertile, 
all was cultivated. Hemp, pota- 
toes, flax, fruit trees, vegetables, 
besides the usual crops of grain, 
succeeded one another in unfailing 
variety. In vain, century after 
century, had man’s folly and wick- 
edness laid waste this garden of 
Europe. Generations perished, but 
the earth only gathered fresh riches 
from the decay of former ages, and, 
always grateful to the hand of in- 
dustry, hastened to repay the re- 
newed toil of each succeeding race. 
As I journeyed onward, I began to 
take more interest in the forest 
scenery, which formed the contin- 
ual boundary of the landscape on 
the left. I began to wonder where 
I should be permitted to thread the 
tempting openings of the valleys 
which from time to time seemed to 
expand as if to give vent to streams, 
which rushed down them and gave 
fertility to the plain I traversed, 
before they themselves were swal- 
lowed up by the mighty river from 
the distant and giant Alps. So, I 
can now reflect, it is pleasant, after 
the wild cheerfulness of youth, to 
be able to do some works of distinct 
usefulness to our fellow-creatures, 
before our brief courses of time are 
swallowed in the onward sweep of 
the eternal ages. But let me be as 
impatient as I choose, Freiburg was 








my inevitable destination, and the 
valley of the Dreisam was the: first 
inlet of which I could avail myself. 
Certainly it was no small satisfac- 
tion to me when I drew near to it. 
If, in these days, it is a gratification 


_to step out of an*express train near 


the same spot after a whole day’s 
journey in it at an average speed of 
thirty miles an hour, let the reader 
imagine what it must have been to 
have alighted after days and per- 
haps nights of the same journey 
over a roughly paved road at an 
average speed of five or six. 

In my case, the last conveyance 
set me down at an old-fashioned 
inn called “The Angel,” which I . 
found to be a good specimen of its 
class, and which, facing down a 
narrow street which crossed the one 
in which “ The Angel” was situate at 
right angles, gave me my first view 
of the finest piece of Gothic archi- 
tecture I had ever seen: indeed, 
after all my superadded acquaint- 
ance with architectural buildings, 
and my increase of knowledge on 
such subjects, I do not think I 
have seen that structure surpassed. 
The spire of the Cathedral rose at 
the end of the vista 385 feet from 
the ground. I stood for some 
minutes wrapt in my admiration of 
it, and turned round to the old inn 
behind me. The landlord was 
bowing down before me with al- 
most obsequious courtesy, and be- 
hind him stood three other men, 
who seemed equally pleased at my 
arrival. 

If the unexpected view of the 
spire had taken me by surprise, I 
found this reception equally a mat- 
ter of astonishment. The conduct 
of my landlord harmonised with 
his appearance and with his busi- 
ness. But these three others were 
in keeping with nothing that I had 
seen before, or was expecting then. 
Their very dress was most peculiar, 
for they wore long dark-brown coats 
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reaching below the knees, fringed 
and lined with red; the waistcoats 
and the breeches were of the same 
colour, but the former had double 
rows of bright yellow buttons; neck 
handkerchiefs of bright gay colours 
intermingled, and dark soft -felt 
hats, with bands of red, completed 
their costume ;* and yet they had 
no air of being liveried servants. 
One of them, however, came for- 
ward; and though I understood 
his speech—which was exceedingly 
harsh and unmusicel—very imper- 
fectly, I gathered from it that they 
had arrived the day before from 
the hill country where my uncle 
dwelt, that two of them indeed 
were his dependents, and that the 
other had charge of the horses 
which we were to ride through the 
forest—not that we were to start 
immediately, as the Count (so they 
called him) had said that his 


nephew would wish to see first 
the city of his forefathers, and the 


world-famous church which their 
great ancestor had built. 

My wonder increased the more 
I studied their appearance, and the 
better I began to comprehend what 
they said. Was I really travelling 
in modern Europe? Was I dream- 
ing? or was I becoming the hero of 
aromance! A certain sense of the 
ludicrous side of my position here 
overtook me, and I very nearly 
burst out laughing. But I restrain- 
ed myself, and yet kept silence. 
The second man in costume then 
said that perhaps I did not under- 
stand their German, and yet the 
Count had said that he thought I 
should be able todo so. For their 
own part, they did not understand 
French. Upon this the landlord 
then attempted to give a transla- 
tion of their speech. But his accent 
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seemed so grotesque, and his idiom go 
very German, that again my gravity 
nearly forsook me. The situation, 
however, was becoming embarras- 
sing as well as comical, so I rallied 
my powers, and collecting all the 
German that I possessed, made an 
answer to the effect that I was much 
gratified by this proof of my uncle’s 
affection for me, and that I should 
certainly follow his injunctions; 
and that after I had inspected this 
ancient home of my forefathers, | 
should be ready to follow their 
kind guidance to the modern abode 
of their much esteemed descendant. 
These few words were received with 
much attention and apparent appro- 
bation. And after that it was ar- 
ranged that first of all I should be 
refreshed by my host with some 
necessary food, to be specially pre- 
pared for me, as it was now 2 P.M., 
and the mid-day meal (happily for 
me) was well over; then that I 
should devote myself to sight-see- 
ing as long as the summer light 
lasted, and that, as early as they 
pleased the next day, I should ac- 
company them on the proposed 
journey. After the repast one of 
my new retinue (for such they 
seemed to be), and I may as well 
confess at once that such an ad- 
dition to my importance was not 
very wholesome for one who had 
already such very high notions of 
his own importance in the social 
scale—but there they were—and 
one of them again stepped forward 
and said that the Count was anxious 
that I should not fail to see the 
monument erected by the town of 
Freiburg to the memory of my 
ancestors, and so I gladly followed 
his leading, through deliciously 
watered streets to a modern foun- 
tain,+ erected really to the honour 





* This dress, as I learnt afterwards, was really a national costume peculiar to a 
certain district of the forest, and not wholly fallen into desuetude at the present 
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of the late Duke of Baden, but 
which recorded at the same time 
Berthold III. of the Zihringens, the 
real founder of the city in 1120, 
and his brother Conrad, who is 
said to have founded the cathe- 
dral three years later. It was a 
long while ago, certainly, and to 
share such ancestors with a Duke 
of Baden seemed to cover me with 
a reflection of their glory. Though 
I might have felt humbled by the 
arallel thought, which neverthe- 
- does in fact occur to few—viz., 
how very little I had done myself, 
or was ever likely to do, in imita- 
tion of their noble actions, to prove 
my kinsmanship with the illustrious 
dead. But no: on the contrary, 
all that happened to me at this 
time only added to my love of my- 
self, and to my well satisfied esti- 
mate of my own position and con- 
duct. I at once asked to,be shown 
the way to that beautiful monu- 
ment of the piety of Conrad of the 
Zahringens, which, in the complete- 
ness of its work, still continued to 
carry off the palm of beauty from 
all similar structures in Germany. 

I found indeed but little to dis- 
appoint me; and rich and warm 
were the tints of red and grey with 
which the hands of the great build- 
ing painter, Time, had embellished 
the noble and chaste details of the 
holy pile; and the general propor- 
tions of the whole fabric were not 
frittered away by any extravagance 
of ornament. 

I shall, however, for the details, 
refer the reader to some book on 
architecture. Nevertheless, let him, 
if he can, visit the building itself, 
which has, I am told, since my day 
been carefully restored, and he 
will find it best to say but little, 
where it is not difficult to say too 
much. 

At length I found myself again 
standing in the porch and examin- 
ing the charming entrance. On 


either side there are sculptures; 
and I was looking on those at the 
left hand side, and endeavouring to 
discover their meaning, when I 
heard a harsh voice behind me, 
saying, “ Fiinfe unter ihnen waren 
théricht,” in English “ Five of them 
were foolish,” and then, of course, 
I at once recognised the treatment 
of the parable; and often after- 
wards, on reflection, I have thought 
how appropriate such a subject was 
to be the last consideration before 
entrance into a house of prayer. 
The propriety of it did really flash 
across my mind even then; but all 
further good thoughts or prolonged 
meditation were quickly ar1ested, 
as I turned round, and discerned in 
the speaker the object of my newly 
formed ree oe 

I started back as if I had seen a 
snake in the porch, and I suspect 
my features betrayed the scornful 
dislike which I really entertained 
in my heart. I went back straight 
to “The Angel ;” but as I walked 
down the narrow street I heard a 
man whistling, and as I remember, 
whistling very well, Kérner’s ‘ Song 
of the Sword;’ but I did not con- 
descend to turn round, though I 
felt persuaded that it was intended 
to be a fresh insult from my Dussel- 
dorf enemy. 

I amused myself in the evening 
with preparations for my journey 
on the morrow, and found ready 
aid from one of my companions, 
Fritz, who seemed more especially 
devoted to my personal service. I 
was pleased to find that my uncle 
had sent his own horse for me for 
the forest ride, and that though a 
somewhat old campaigner, it was 
a very serviceable animal. Fritz 
also joined my evening stroll round 
the outskirts of the town. But I 
retired early to my bed, for we had 
agreed to start soon after sunrise 
on the morrow, and I was very 
glad of repose. 
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CHAPTER V.—-IN THE FOREST. 


We presented a very respectable 
cavalcade on that early start the 
next morning. I fancy I can see 
it now before my eyes as we left 
the narrow street in which “The 
Angel” was situated. I bestrode 
Count L.’s horse, which, though 
ill-groomed, as it seemed to my 
English fastidiousness, proved, as 
I expected, an excellent roadster. 
The horse which the first attendant 
bestrode seemed also useful, but was 
less respectable in appearance. A 
sensible looking mule was laden 
with our luggage, and was accom- 

anied by one man on foot, and 
followed by another mule which 
was ridden by a youth, who from 
time to time had to relieve guard 
at the side of the sumpter-mule, 
whilst the older man, who really 
served as the guide of the expe- 
dition, rested by bestriding the 
other beast, which always much 
resented the exchange. So we were 
a party of four. 

The weather seemed to promise 
a delightful day, and indeed at 
that hour of the fresh morning was 
really delicious. Nevertheless my 
landlord, I remember, though he 
did not contradict my praise of it, 
gave a somewhat ominous shrug 
with his shoulder, and repeated 
a country rhyme to the effect that 
not always a fine dawning can be 
trusted to proclaim a cloudless eve, 
and then we went gaily on through 
the town, passed under the old 
gateway covered with ambitious 
frescoes, and soon found ourselves 
following pretty steadily the course 
of the bicteon, and making our 
way through the broad valley which 
it enriches and refreshes. The pine- 
clad hills bounded the view on all 
sides, but at the first at a respect- 
able distance. 

When the novelty of the scene 


began to wear away, I had time to 
reflect that our journey could not 
be very rapid, though the guide 
seemed possessed of the seven- 
leagued boots of the fairy story, 
and the mule kept good pace 
with his strides; still our progress 
must be limited by his powers, and 
I knew that the day’s march would 
be a fatiguing one. I beckoned, 
therefore, to my fellow horseman 
to ride alongside of me, and asked 
if it was necessary to sleep on the 
road. 

He laughed, and said—* Surely 
we could not hope to reach Freiburg 
until late on the following after- 
noon.” 

‘‘And my uncle’s house. Does 
he keep a large establishment ?” 

“Count Z.’s house is not large; 
but it is large enough, for he does 
not keep many servants.” 

“ Are there any gentry living in 
the neighbourhood with whom he 
can associate!” . 

“There are none who approach 
his position; but if there were, I 
think he would seldom see them.” 

“ Why so?” 

“ Because I think he likes to be 
alone.” 

“But he goes out,—he occupies 
himself every day ?” 

“ Yes, every day he goes out.” 

“Does he shoot game? Has he 
any rights of shooting?” 

“He used to shoot the food for 
his own table. He had a special 
licence from the Grand Duke, who, 
they say, knew him well in earlier 
life. But of late years he goes to 
the chase more rarely ;—indeed, 
now, he very seldom carries his 

n.” 

“ What, then, is his chief occu- 
pation ?” 

“Oh, he reads—reads, they say, 
wonderfully; and he plays the or 
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gan, I know, divinely. I have 
often listened without and heard 
him.” 

“But when he leaves his house, 
has he no object for his walks and 
drives ?” 

“He visits the sick; he gives 
them medicines; he takes them 
food; he encourages them; he will 
travel miles to give comfort to the 
distressed. Yes; there is none 
like him in the Forest. All hail 
his approach; all reverence his 
wishes; and all love him.” 

“And are not at all afraid of 
him?” I rejoined; for I began to 
feel a mysterious awe at becoming 
the guest of such a relative. 

The man replied in a somewhat 
hushed voice — “Yes, they are 
afraid of him;” but added, evi- 
dently desirous of avoiding further 
cross-examination, “I hardly like 


the look of yonder cloud over that 
gap in the hills.” 


The weather had 
in fact become exceedingly sultry, 
and there was a great heaviness in 
the atmosphere. 

“We should do wisely,” I cried, 
“to get on a little faster. I shall 
be glad to leave this hot valley. 
Long before this I had expected to 
have reached the mountains.” 

“You will not have long to 
wait,” he answered. “You see 
that tower not a quarter of a mile 
off; there we turn to the right, and 
presently the gorge through which 
we ascend will reveal itself. But 
if you, sir, like to press on a little, 
I will go back and tell them to hurry 
on the mule.” 

Accordingly he turned his horse’s 
head in an opposite direction, whilst 
I urged mine in the direction of the 
tower. After reaching it, I duly 
turned to the right, and at once 
perceived a change in the scene. 
I had gained some elevation over 
the valley, of which I now obtained 
a striking view ; and the foreground 
had become suddenly more rich and 
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varied, and abounded in orchards. 
The natives, I learnt, called this 
tract Himmel - reich (“ Heaven’s 
Kingdom”), from the contrast which 
it affords to the neighbouring gorge, 
which obtains, undeservedly enough, 
a much darker name. Presently I 
saw the outlet of the narrow val- 
ley through which I was to enter 
upon the mountainous part of my 
journey. 

The arm of the river Dreisam, 
if indeed it was not the main stream, 
here assumed more and more of the 
wild nature of the torrent, and was 
struggling among rocks covered with 
forest trees: such scenery was alto- 
gether new to me. I enjoyed it all 
the more for the absence of my com- 
panions; but I was really less alone 
than I thought I was. I discovered 
this by following a little way a 
tempting, well-trodden path, which 
deviated from the high road, and 
which brought me quickly to a sight 
for which I was not at all prepared. 

Just a little shrouded from the 
gaze of the curious passers-by was a 
rock which rose out of a small level 
space in front of it, and which hada 
dark background of pines. Upon this 
rock was a crucifix, with the Christ 
somewhat rudely carved, somewhat 
roughly coloured, but which had a 
solemn and devotional character, 
which somehow or other harmon- 
ised fitly with its surroundings. 

At the foot of the cross a tra- 
veller had laid down a well-worn 
knapsack, and was kneeling in 
prayer. I was moved by the 
earnestness of his manner, whilst 
at the same time I was struck by 
the perfect arrangement of the 
unexpected scene. I stayed my 
horse’s footsteps for fear of disturb- 
ing the suppliant, and, as one who 
feels himself an intruder, turned 
the bridle towards the road which 
I had left. A chastened and reve- 
rent feeling seemed to steal over 
me, but unhappily it was very 
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transient, for before I could regain 
the highway, near as it was, an- 
other little footpath became appa- 
rent among the trees, and issuing 
out of the shade appeared a figure 
which I had already learnt to re- 
cognise but too easily, and again 
Ulric the watchmaker literally 
crossed my path, with quick step, 
and a low, accurate, but to me 
disagreeable whistle. My religious 
feeling was soon gone, and was 
succeeded by avery different one. 
There seemed a fate connected with 
him. Already he seemed to ex- 
ercise that sort of pernicious influ- 
ence over me, such as I had read 
was thought to be exercised over 
the Italian mind bythe Evil eye. 
I could not certainly suppose that 
he had done much injury to my 
body. But was it not strange ?— 
was it not passing strange ?—that, 
short as had been my term of resi- 
dence on the Continent, this one 
man should have appeared sudden- 
ly before me so often, and always 
with a bad effect; and yonder he 
trudges with a light step up the 
very entrance of the ravine which 
we too are to ascend. If he is 
going in the same direction, we 
shall pass him again and again, 
and it will be a continual annoy- 
ance. I must make further in- 
quiries about him. 

Thus musing and muttering to 
myself, I pulled up my horse, for 
the rest of the party were already 
close upon me; and all together 
we soon halted at a roadside inn, 
which, rude enough, had a charm- 
ing situation near the waters of the 
stream, refreshing both to the eye 
and ear, where our animals obtained 
the nourishment to which they were 
accustomed, and where I added to 
the food provided for myself and 
my comrades some excellent, but 
not very cheap, draughts of a Bava- 
rian beer. 

It was not a very long bait, and 
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was perhaps made all the shorter 
owing to an ominous growl of dis- 
tant thunder which warned us that 
we were not safe from a storin. 
The weather was more sultry now 
we were fairly in the closed valley, 
which narrowed as we went on, 
and which presently led us to one 
of the most beautiful spots in the 
fair country of the Grand Duke. 

Greater heights and grander pre- 
cipices may be seen elsewhere; but 
nowhere have I seen a more agree- 
able combination of rock and vege- 
tation. I wondered how the hard 
stone could support such a variety 
of tree life so closely brought to- 
gether. Oak and ash, birch and 
hazel, and many other deciduous 
trees, seemed here to keep back the 
pine which flourished in the dis- 
tance; and the waters of the river, 
evidently now held in very mode- 
rate compass, dashed by, and kept 
alive a delicious carpet of verdure, 
shaded by ferns and wild-flowers 
of all descriptions. Summer suns 
seemed to have no power to dry 
up, but only to bring to ripeness 
and beauty, this charming garden of 
the Black Forest; for we may be 
considered to have fairly entered it 
when we thread the gully which at 
its narrowest part bears the name 
of “ The Stag’s Leap.” It owes its 
name to a tradition that a stag, 
hotly pursued by hunters, as a last 
effort actually cleared the space 
which divided an isolated rock from 
the corresponding eminence on the 
other side of the road. Perhaps 
part of that rock may in course of 
time have become separated from 
the main bulk, but certainly the 
leap seemed to me so prodigious as 
to be almost beyond the bounds of 
credibility. 

I amuse myself, from my notes 
and sketches, at looking back on 
such scenes with the eyes of medi- 
tation ; and though they may seem 
to bear but little on my story, all 
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such touches recalled to memory 
seemed to make its tale more entirely 
my own. 

As we left the scene of the per- 
formance of this wonderful stag, 
the road clung to the torrent’s 
course with something approaching 
to a level; but its gradual rise was 
soon perceptible, and by degrees 
we left the chafing waters below us, 
and. gradually began what I con- 
sider to have been my first moun- 
tain climb. Soon, at a little dis- 
tance in front, I descried, as I had 
anticipated, the form of the watch- 
maker, wending his way onward 
with even and unwearied step, 
which was, in fact, a more rapid 
one than that of our little group, 
so that, allowing for the haltings of 
our man on foot, we seemed to ob- 
serve a tolerably equal interval of 
space from one another. But there 


he was, frequently in view, and as 
frequently attracting my particular 
attention from the pleasant scene 


around me. At length, when the 
man Fritz, with whom I had my 
former conversation about my un- 
cle, was pretty well alongside of 
me, I gave further vent to my 
curiosity. 

“Fritz,” I said, “that man in 
front seems bent on the same track 
as we are; do you happen to know 
who he is ?” 

“Ja, mein Herr,” was the first, 
and I must say the usual, laconic 
reply. 

“Does he live at all near my 
uncle’s residence ?”” 

“Yes; surely not far. He comes 
from the common which is over the 
village of Nutbrook.” 

“T saw him before,” I said, “on 
the other side of the Rhine,and I was 
told that he was a watchmaker.” 

“Yes; he is Ulric, the watch- 
maker.” 

“Ts he well known ?” 

“Yes; he is very clever at his 
trade.” 
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“ And at other things ?” 

“Yes; and in other ways like- 
wise,” replied Fritz. 

“Are there many watchmakers 
at Freiburg?” I asked. 

My companion laughed merrily, 
and said “yes” so many times, 
and so quickly, that his favourite 
monosyllable seemed spun out into 
a regular sentence. 

“ We are ail clockmakers there,” 
was the answer. 

“ All clockmakers!”’ I exclaimed. 
“ What an extraordinary place! and 
what a strange occupation for the 
inhabitants of a forest! I never 
heard before that Freiburg was so 
celebrated for a useful art ; but then, 
had it not been for my uncle, I 
never perhaps should have heard 
of it at all. What sale can they 
have for their clocks ?” 

“Ah!” said Fritz, “Geneva and 
other places get the credit. But if 
ever we had proper roads, so as to 
make our forest towns and villages 
accessible to the rest of Europe, 
perhaps we should do business for 
our own advantage, rather than 
for the purses of the Swiss.” 

Fritz was an intelligent fellow. 
So I thought I would try him 
further. 

“Why do you complain of your 
roads?” I said. “This one, surely, 
if not like our best English roads, is 
well engineered, though somewhat 
roughly kept.” 

“ But then,” he answered, “ this 
road has a story attached to it, and 
a sad story, I think, for this was 
the road which was made by the 
Austrians, when they brought the 
fair Marie Antoinette to queen it 
in the most brilliant Court of Eu- 
rope, but which proved rather the 
shambles, where all the beautiful 
and noble in France were murdered 
pitilessly.” 

“Yes; we have read—we have 
heard of it. I never tread the way 
without thinking of the lovely 
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young lady, and of the bloody 
tragedy.” 

I remember my passing thoughts 
were, should I, if I travelled in 
England, meet with many of my 
countrymen of the same class who 
not only would know so much of 
modern history, but would enter 
into it so feelingly. But in those 
days there were many living who 
had been eyewitnesses of the scenes 
to which he alluded; though great 
events followed so rapidly after- 
wards, that the space which separ- 
ated us from them seemed greater 
than it really was. 

At this moment, at the end of 
the still ascending road, clear against 
the sky-line, and through a sort of 
avenue of pine, I again detected 
the singular form of Ulric, looking 
taller than his wont, as figures so 
seen generally do. 

“ But that man yonder,” I said, 
“does he know my uncle ?” 

“He often sees him—often is 
sent for by him.” 

“Indeed! and my uncle likes 
him ?” , 

“ We suppose so.” 

“ And why ?” 

Fritz answered with a somewhat 
shrewd observation,—“ People like 
those whom they benefit.” 

“And my uncle is his benefac- 
tor!” 

“Oh! for that, Count Z. is a 
benefactor to all; but Ulric is much 
devoted to him: and they say, 
when he began his trade the Count 
did him much good.” 

“ But Count Z. cannot always be 
wanting to have his clocks re- 
paired,” I rejoined with petulance ; 
for I felt piqued that such a fellow 
as Ulric appeared to be should in 
any sense be connected with my 
uncle’s household. ‘ Why should 
he be often at his house ?” 

“He goes also to the Tower for 
other reasons; for example, he un- 
derstands the organ, he can tune it 
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—nay, sometimes the Count likes to 
hear him play.” 

“Ts the Count so very musical 
then?” I said, never having heard 
of any special musical gift in the 
family, and feeling that I myself 
knew nothing about music: though 
I really was able to distinguish 
good playing from bad playing— 
little as I had heard hitherto ex- 
cept my mother’s delicate perfor- 
mance on a piano, which my father, 
I had always perceived, tolerated 
rather than enjoyed. 

“The Count is the best musician 
of our neighbourhood,” returned 
my companion, somewhat fiercely. 
“ When he plays the organ of an 
evening, many draw as near to the 
Tower as they can, and listen even 
when the snow is on the ground. 
It is like a charm.” 

“Why do you speak of Count 
Z.’s house as a tower? Surely he 
does not live in atower?” I felt, 
after our bright English home, that 
such a residence might prove rather 
a gloomy one. 

“There is a new house attached 
to the old Tower, but it is not very 
like other houses. You, sir, must 
see it for yourself.” 

And then again, suddenly—as if 
for a second time he hardly liked 
my cross-examination—he stopped 
our conversation by saying that he 
must go back and urge the youngster 
who had charge of the luggage not 
to linger, as we should hardly reach 
the top of the pass before the storm ; 
and another growl from the dark 
thunder-cloud seemed to justify his 
precaution. 

Again I was left alone. I have 
heard that the road by which 
modern travellers ascend this pass 
is very different from that by which 
I then mounted it. In one char- 
acteristic of the Black Forest I 
know that its appearance must 
have changed considerably, for at 
that time the real Forest scenery 
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was much more universally spread 
over the mountains than it is in 
these days, when every year adds 
to the extent of the clearings, and 
diminishes the number of the pines. 
I was then fairly in the forest, and 
sometimes the view was much con- 
fined. But gradually we had ad- 
vanced to an unusual height for 
me, who had never scaled to the 
top of a Malvern hill, and I was 
more and more interested in the 
novelty of the whole scene. The 
weather was, as I have said, ex- 
ceedingly close, and so I did not 
feel all the invigorating effect of 
the rarefied atmosphere ; but I was 
conscious of a very great difference 
in the temperature during the last 
hour. I looked down glades which 
I fancied of a prodigious depth. 
I heard the far-off roaring of fall- 
ing water with surprising clearness, 
for all nature seemed hushed as 
before a coming storm. I became 


also fully sensible for the first time 


of the aromatic scent of the pine— 
a delicious odour, which was on 
that day and afterwards one of my 
principal enjoyments of the resi- 
dence amongst the trees. And 
that afternoon, I remember, it was 
particularly delightful. 

Suddenly I found that I had no 
higher ground to ascend. Turning 
round a huge lump of moss-covered 
rock, a new valley burst upon my 
view. On the right, a long narrow 
lake, dark and still under the sum- 
mer cloud, seemed a few hundred 
feet below me. On the other side 
of it the precipices were so steep, 
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that one wondered how those stately 
pines found room to grow—as they 
evidently did, and majestically—up 
to the top of a much higher acclivity 
than that on which I was placed. 
Straight before me was a long road 
winding hither and thither, and 
gradually losing itself in a ravine 
exactly opposite, following the 
course of a bold little river, which 
I fancied must issue from the lake, 
and of which the waters sooner or 
later, I justly supposed, found their 
way into the great Danube, for I 
was travelling in a direction decid- 
edly eastward. 

If the mountains had been more 
varied in size and shape, the scene 
would have been perfect. On the 
immediate left, about two hundred 
feet below us, appeared a few cot- 
tages, one of which, far larger than 
the rest, was apparently our halting- 
place for the night. I confess, rude 
and rough as it probably was, I re- 
joiced to think it was so near. Al- 
ready some heavy drops had begun 
to fall, and I urged my horse on to 
avoid a wetting. 

I was just in time myself. 
Though my rear-guard came up 
after me, mule and all, with accele- 
rated speed, all looked damp and 
draggled when they reached their 
goal; and our landlord was al- 
ready busied in thrusting fresh 
pine-logs on the stove fire. And 
I, having given a glance at the 
stabling of my horse, was delight- 
ing in an entirely new phase of 
life and manners. Indeed it will 
deserve some special consideration. 


( To be continued.) 
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BY AN OLD TRAMP. 


TueEre is no design on this occa- 
sion to occupy the throne and ex- 
ercise the prerogatives wielded by 
Jahn and Meyer for their several 
departments of Deutschland, and by 
our own Murray for half the world. 
It is the prerogative of the guide- 
book that it dictates to its passive 
subject the tourist with an abso- 
lute despotism. It would be at 
once indecorous and ungrateful to 
question the authority of these 
guides, philosophers, and friends, 
when we reflect on their heavy re- 
sponsibilities, and the mighty ser- 
vices they have rendered to a help- 
less and confiding class of beings, 
by marshalling the way that they 
should go. There is no intention 
of here disputing their dominion. 
Perhaps, on the other hand, a hint 
or two to be distinguished by ad- 
mission into their potent code of in- 
struction, may be gathered from the 
following pottering details hoard- 
ed in the experiences of one who 
ean look back on generations that 
have come and gone since he first 
felt a stirring and invigorating in- 
fluence in “the power of the hills,” 
the “spelunce vivique lacus;” yes, 
and even the “molles sub arbore 
somni,” in places where there is far 
more of the frigida Tempe than in 
Mantua or Cremona. 

Let us begin near home and 
encourage a gradual expansion of 
view. The Isle of Wight is in 
its way rich in beauty and in- 
terest. There are wildness and 
nature in abundance, while the 
insularity exempts the wanderer 
from the risks attending long ram- 
bles taken in fits of interest or- 
oblivion that annihilate time and 
place, and, at the hour when he 


should have been enjoying the re- 
pose of healthy exercise, appal him 
with the assurance that he is some- 
where “in terra domibus negata,” 
with a worse fate before him than 
the martyrdom courted by the wor- 
shipper of Lalage, since it: is not 
in the inconveniently warm vicinity 
of the chariot of the sun that his 
terrors and miseries are aroused, 
but in its distance and obscuration. 
Even in such roughing, when it is 
survived, as it generally is, there is 
compensation in the mingled ele- 
ments of endurance, courage, and 
caution communicated to the adven- 
turer. So it is, then, that the no- 
vice in pedestrian adventure may 
discharge anxiety and “take his 
swing,” to use an expressive vul- 
garism, in the Isle of Wight. Un- 
disturbed he may enjoy sweet 
variety of rockiness and verdancy ; 
and if he is one who does not 
presume to judge for himself on 
such high matters of taste, let him 
take the authority of Walter Scott, 
who seized at once the supreme rank 
of criticism in scenery by bursting 
on the world with a revelation of 
the glories of Loch Katrine and the 
Trossachs. He called the Wight 
‘that beautiful island.” 

The visitor, if his curiosity is 
not limited to the surface of the 
soil, may here indulge in the exam- 
ination of considerable fossiliferous 
deposits; but he will find this kind 
of treasure far more extensive and 
more remarkable in: the neighbour- 
ing district of Portland. The stone 
known by the name of this district 
is so richly fossiliferous, that though 
it has furnished London and other 
parts of the world with building 
material of a beautifully uniform 
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colour, and signally free from nod- 
ules or other irregularities apt to 
disturb the purity and consistency 
of the cut blocks, yet its richness 
in fossil remains demands extreme 
skill and caution in the selection 
of the blocks, and people endowed 
with close powers of observation 
have detected small ammonites in 
the walls and pillars of St. Paul’s. 
These, of course, have been so min- 
ute, or otherwise unobservable, as to 
have been unseen both by the ex- 
eavator and the builder, or to have 
been considered too trifling for the 
sacrifice of an otherwise sound 
block. But there are fossil beds 
in the Portland district filled with 
wonderful forms, especially with 
the ammonite, extinct among us in 
the shape in which it has become 
fossil, but represented still in the 
water by the gay and beautiful 
nautilus. 

The ammonite was naturally at 
first welcomed as a petrified snake. 
Some sceptic remarked that it was 
a snake never in possession of its 
head. We all know the cause 
assigned for this peculiarity in an- 
other district where the ammonite 
abounds, to justify in a wondrous 
manner the legend of St. Hilda 
tossing the snakes over the rock 
with the effect of breaking off their 
heads. At Portland, however, the 
headless snakes are more abundant 
and individually remarkable than 
even in St. Hilda’s district. They 
are to be found from the size of a 
pin-head to that of a carriage-wheel, 
all exquisitely proportioned in the 
succession of cells or chambers en- 
closed by coil after coil in the cir- 
cular range from the centre to the 
exterior. 

If any reader shall suspect that 
we are here dabbling in the science 
of geology, he may perhaps be jus- 
tified in denouncing it as geology 
of a very childish and scienceless 
kind. When the geological science 
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of the present day was in its sha- 
dowy development of the grand 
conclusions it now achieves, there 
dropped away from it a subordinate 
or auxiliary science called miner- 
alogy or lithology. Through the 
vast generalisations bequeathed by 
Murchison and Lyell to their rep- 
resentatives, the chemical elements 
that distinguished certain earths 
and stones, as granite, porphyry, 
greywacke, and the like, have been 
subordinated to an inquiry into the 
ever-active but seldom perceptible 
metamorphosing powers at work 
changing and readjusting the crust 
of the earth. Our tourist is in 


-courtesy presumed to be a scholar 


and a gentleman, and therefore ac- 
quainted with the leading principles 
of geologic as of other sciences. 
But crediting him with these among 
his other accomplishments, he will 
probably find in lithology, and 
especially in one of the sub-depart- 
ments of that branch called pale- 
ozoic entomology, an enlightened 
and instructive, and, let us hope, a 
not unpleasant source of amusement ; 
and it is for. the sake of helping 
him to amuse himself that we cheer 
him on to his vacation ramble. 

It is a natural instinct with the 
traveller of every class to acquire 
and bring home some specific arti- 
cles peculiar to the places where he 
has been. Among natural objects, 
he whose treasure of this kind is 
lithology possesses the most dis- 
tinct and available reminiscences 
of the actual country whose surface 
he has trodden. There is the col- 
lecting of antiquities, of books, of 
works of art, and of objects repre- 
senting the industries of the various 
parts of the world,—all noble ob- 
jects of pursuit, but still leaving 
the fact that the lithologist has the 
best opportunity of showing items 
of what the crust of the earth con- 
tains. The importation of speci- 
mens of animal life is a serious 
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and costly affair, to be accomplish- 
ed only by men of large fortune or 
the patrons of public zoological 
collections. Let us not show dis- 
courtesy to the noble and beautiful 
science of botany, and the means 
of ministering to its wants; but 
it cannot be represented with the 
same realistic fidelity as lithology. 
A hortus siccus is but an impover- 
ished relic of the flora of the A‘ps. 
That the beauties or rarities of 
lithology are a natural object of 
acquisition is known to those who 
track the tourist to minister in 
sordid manner to his wants; and 
he is apt to buy from them, or they 
would cease to stand in his path 
with their wares. And if the tour- 
ist were a more cunning man than 
he often is, he would have known 
that the cut gems offered for his 
purchase at Chamouni or Berchtes- 
gaden—even in the Grampians— 
had come from the great central 


workshop of such trinkets on the. 


banks of the Nahe in Germany. 

All these casual remarks go to 
the support of the simple problem, 
that he should litholise for himself. 
If he is ambitious of becoming a 
geologist, this isa fair training for 
his object. The metamorphoses by 
upheaval, depression, or otherwise, 
that supply the geologist with suf- 
ficient causes for the phenomena 
that dignify his science, must have 
taken their character and their 
effective power from the litholo- 
gical structure of their districts; 
and it is not to be regretted that, 
in acquiring a knowledge of this 
lithological structure, the wanderer 
has got possession of some fine 
specimens of fossils, crystals, or 
agates. 

Another spot where the tourist, 
either unwilling or unable to go far 
from home, may find both scenery 
and lithology, is the highlands of 
Derbyshire, with its peaks and 
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caverns. Petrifying springs flow 
there, where the process of turning 
into stone is perceptible; so that 
the owner of the treasure may have 
had the fortune to see its comple- 
tion. But this is a process vastly 
differing from the geological revolu- 
tions that peopled the fossiliferous 
rocks. The petrifying spring does 
its work by depositing a chemical 
mud called calc-tuff, having the 
faculty, when sparingly covering 
anything, of taking an impression 
of its form; while if it be abund- 
ant, and deposits itself in unlimit- 
ed quantities, it obliterates all soft 
and ductile things by first rotting 
them, and then, in conjunction 
with the rotted remains, forming 
itself into stone, known as calc-tuff, 
or calcareous tufa. This stone is 
remarkable by becoming, from a 
soft substance, hard by degrees, 
and hardening through centuries 
of exposure. At home it may be 
found in small deposits here and 
there. In Italy it stretches in 
large masses through Terni, and by 
the banks of the Anio; and it is 
from its property of induration 
that the glorious pillars of Tivoli, 
originally supposed to have been 
cut out of asoft clay, have defied 
all the enemies that the lapse of 
time lets loose against the work of 
men’s hands, retaining a perfection 
of finish and a freshness of beauty 
capriciously conferred on them by 
the power that is so hostile to archi- 
tectural triumphs elsewhere. 

If we suppose that in the process 
that created the original material 
of these close-grained pillars, with 
their sharp distinct cutting and 
fine colour, material to be petri- 
fied was a messy conglomerate 
of logs of timber, green branches, 
mosses, weeds, fruit, flowers, lizards, 
frogs, serpents,—every conceivable 
variety of elements to be found 
on the superficial covering of the 
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erust of the earth,—we are in a 
position to distinguish the petri- 
factions of the petrifying springs— 
liable to be obliterated and con- 
verted into solid stone by continu- 
ous activity in the petrifying pro- 
cess—from the fossils or petrifac- 
tions that beautify and give a sort 
of vitality to the fossiliferous strati- 
fications. 

Of the representations of organic 
life preserved in the fossiliferous 
stratifications, however little we 
can tell about the actual method of 
deposit, we can at least be well 
assured that they are the results 
of a totally different active process 
from the action of those petrifying 
liquids which in the end obliterate 
all organic distinctions and produce 
a homogeneous rock. This latter 
process is of daily influence and 
action among us, but the agencies 
that have created the fossiliferous 
deposits have completed their work 
—how far back in the ages of the 
structure of our globe, let the sages 
of geological lore tell us. The con- 
vulsions that had done the work 
appear to have been displacements 
of great masses of mud—or, to de- 
fine it otherwise, of some solution 
of inorganic earths in water. What- 
ever we call it, we must hold that 
the liquid or mucous mass set in 
motion was not of a character to 
destroy the organic objects it fell 
upon, but rather received them into 
itself uninjured. The process, how- 
ever, leaves to be accounted for, 
a beautiful mystery, arising out of 
the fact that the stone organism 
within the stony matrix has all the 
component parts of the original 
living organism, animal or vege- 
table. The fish, for instance, is 
not merely complete in its external 
form; but if it be divided, there 
can be identified the skin with its 
scales, the flesh, the vital organs, 
and the tissue of bones. When 
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driven to account for this wonder- 
ful phenomenon, there is no more 
hopeful intellectual refuge to be 
found than in the supposition that 
as each of these elements of the 
composition of the fish decayed one 
after another in the order of its 
destructibility, its place was as- 
sumed by some liquid element 
about to pass into the condition of 
stone; and some aid from plausi- 
bility has been afforded to this hy- 
pothesis, in the consideration that 
the substance of each of the sev- 
eral elements—skin, bone, and in- 
testines—might each have modified 
the character of the matter coming 
in its place. 

A slight misgiving as to the 
gravity of the speculations we have 
drifted into, suggests an apologetic 
explanation,—and with it a sincere 
abjuration of any attempt of the 
kind often perpetrated against the 
holiday-seeker—and naturally more 
frequently against the young than 
the mature in years and experience 
—an attempt to convert holidays 
into working days. The present 
object is not to drive him into dis- 
tricts where he may profitably study 
the science of geology or lithology, 
but to indicate what he may find 
both for amusement and instruction 
in the spots he may seek for the 
sake of their scenery or any other 
attraction. Our ammonites, with 
the kindred fossils, have as yet, 
in pursuance of that object, been 
limited to the Isle of Wight and 
the neighbouring rocks of Portland. 
Another eminent abode of the am- 
monites and their kindred is Whit- 
by in Yorkshire. This spot lays 
no great claim to dignity, or beauty, 
or scenery, but it is close to Scar- 
borough, a notable tourists’ haunt, 
and is not far distant from Flam- 
borough Head and its precipices. 

It will be admitted that scenery 
is to be found on the banks of the 
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Tay; and there, too, is to be found 
in abundance the beautiful agate 
that, in the days when it burst into 
notice as a worthy decoration of 
female beauty, was always talked 
of as the Scotch pebble. The most 
highly esteemed forms of it are also 
known as the fortification agate, 
from a certain resemblance found 
in the adjustment of its brilliant 
colours, in angular demarcations 
one within the other, to the bastions 
and ditches of a fortress. The 
agate generally presents itself ina 
rounded lump, rough and unattrac- 
tive on its surface, with perhaps 
more resemblance to an unpeeled 
potato than to anything else, though 
the matrix it is found in is called the 
amygdaloidal trap, from the Greek 
word that is translated as “ almond.” 
Again we are thrown into the 
grand phenomena supposed to have 
been at work in the structure of 
the earth, to account for the forma- 
tion of these beautifully variegated 
nodules, 

Let the tourist on the Rhine find 
his way a few miles up the tribu- 
tary stream of the Nahe to the 
dirty village of Oberstein, and stand 
there on the summit of the great 
rock or hill of amygdaloidal trap, 
whence more agates have been 
quarried out than from any other 
spot in the world. He is to sup- 
pose that, in some stage or other 
in the eventful construction of the 
crust of the earth, it had heaved 
itself forth from the fiery zones 
below, a boiling mass of liquid lava. 
When this cooled down, a mass of 
air that had been caught up by the 
boiling fluid could not escape in- 
stantaneously, and so left behind 
certain hollow spaces of the nature 
of air-bubbles. Into these, as the 
ages passed by, certain chemical 
elements existing in the trap found 
their way, forming laminations of 
divers colours according to their 
chemical properties; and it fitted 
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into this theory, that clefts in rocks 
of the amygdaloidal trap kind were 
filled with the variety of the pebble 
where the several colours are ar- 
ranged in parallel layers, thus form- 
ing the material used by artists of 
the classic periods in cutting the 
beautiful gems known as onyx 
cameos, the parallel layers permit- 
ting the head to be cut in the 
form most applicable to the purpose, 
while another colour afforded the 
relief or background. If this be 
the true story of the affair at Ober- 
stein, it will apply also to the 
aneient history of the amygdaloidal 
traps on the banks of the Tay. The 
formation may be found in many 
other parts of Scotland not pre- 
occupied by the granite or the gneiss, 
The Pentland Hills consist in great 
measure of the agate-bearing trap, 
though the agates in it are seldom 
so large as to tempt the collector. 

It may seem almost a truism that 
in making his choice for the season 
the holiday tourist should select a 
mountain district. If he has had, 
or is to have, an opportunity of seeing 
the world, that should be a separate 
and weightier affair, to be adjusted 
with all. gravity by those who have 
the responsibility of his training and 
education. 

In the days of Sir Charles Gran- 
dison, a period of early life devoted 
to the visiting of the most renowned 

ities, chief states, and most remark- 
able buildings in the world, was a 
part of a young gentleman’s educa- 
tion, and doubtless a very produc- 
tive part. But the world has been 
recast since the day when it was 
convenient to see the whole of it 
at once, and devote a considerable 
period of a life-time to that duty. 
If the young gentleman and his 
governor were in Rome, it was well 
to. visit France and Spain before 
taking the long journey homewards; 
but express through-trains have 
removed these difficulties. They 
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have brought with them, perhaps, de- 
fects of their own—as, for instance, 
the propensity to hasten over the 
ground, to “do” the most within 
the given time. We pass through 
a mountain gorge on a fine summer 
evening. It is a thing of beauty 
and a joy forever, whether it be to 
be revisited or to be retained as an 
impression on the memory. But 
a hurried visit to a great picture- 
gallery carries to the mind that has 
any thoughtfulness and love of art 
in it, painful sensations of disap- 
pointment and opportunity lost. 
And so it is with every object that 
attracts notice as a permanent mon- 
ument of artistic genius. There 
is something arousing a certain 
feeling of sympathy in the consid- 
eration that time, and art, and effort 
have been devoted to it,—that it 
has been an anxious and probably 
engrossing thought in the mind of 
its creator, Will it give pleasure, 
and be admired? Is it a success? 
But Nature is lavish with her charms, 
and mountain scenery is not so 
much an object of study as a thing 
to be enjoyed, as the leisure and 
momentary inclination of the wan- 
derer through it may influence him. 

It is a matter of gratifying con- 
sideration that, among more valu- 
able objects of national wealth, the 
United Kingdom possesses moun- 
tain-ranges peculiarly endowed with 
beauty and sublimity, and at the 
same time signally accessible. Chief 
among these are the Grampians, the 
cluster in North Wales culminating 
in Snowdon, the Lake district of the 
north of England, and the Killarney 
range in Ireland. The oldest favour- 
ite among our mountains is Snow- 
don. People ascended it when there 
was an almost superstitious dread of 
mountain adventure, and the adven- 
turer on his return to the bosom 
of the —, of — mortals 
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seems’ to have found temptations 
there to indulge with garrulity on 
the marvels and perils of the achieve- 
ment. However profound the pris- 
tine solitude of the summit of 
Snowdon may have been a century 
ago, the wanderer of the present day, 
if he has succeeded in discovering 
solitary tracks to ascend by, finds 
himself back in society when he 
reaches the summit. As one to 
whom the vision encountered there 
was as unpleasant as it was un- 
expected, might lose his temper 
and become excited in an attempt 
to characterise it, let it be described 
by the sage Murray: “The visitor 
who has thus arrived at the peak of 
Snowdon by any of these routes 
will be much mistaken if he comes 
prepared for mountain solitude, for 
Moel-y-Wyddfa is one of the most 
crowded spots in Wales. The guides 
have erected two huts on the high- 
est point, where comestibles, such as 
eggs and bacon, may be obtained at 
tolerably reasonable prices, consider- 
ing the labour of getting them up. 
In foggy or wet weather it is no 
slight relief to find a dry room and 
blazing fire. A charge of five 
shillings is made for bed and 
breakfast to those who wish to see 
the sun rising.” * 

There is some consolation in 
reading this, and even in encoun- 
tering the scene described, in the 
reflection that the precedent thus 
set up on what in the historical and 
social sense is our oldest mountain, 
has not spread to other tops. The 
practice of decorating a summit 
with a tavern is essentially German, 
and is the growth of propensities 
rooted in the German nature. It 
is born of the desolation and des- 
pair that overtake Herman when 
he sees the prospect of passing a 
couple of hours where beer and 
sausages are unobtainable. And 


* Handbook for Travellers in North Wales, third edition, p. 116. 
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indeed, those who come much in 
contact with him suspect that 
he requires these adjuncts to com- 
plete his enjoyment of mountain 
scenery. He is said to be peculiarly 
susceptible to the soothing and ex- 
hilarating influences of music; but 
still the beer and the sausages are 
necessary to give substantiality to 
the tone of the whole affair. A 
mountain expedition by a band of 
German students is apt to lead to 
convivialities even beyond the hum- 
ble standard of beer and sausages. 
Auerbach’s cellar in Leipzig, immor- 
talised by Goethe in his ‘ Faust,’ 
has occasionally harboured many a 
merry crew; but all their orgies 
have in recent times been equalled 
or exceeded by the revels in the 
huge substantial Gasthof on the 
summit of the Bloksberg, commonly 
known as the Brocken. 

Perhaps among our home moun- 
tains we may assign Ben Lomond 
as next to Snowdon in the anti- 
quity of its acknowledgment in 
the annals of the picturesque. 
Long as it has been known, and 
multitudinous as its visitors would 
appear if we had them all before us 
in Hades to give account of their 
career on earth, yet the symmetry 
and dignity of the beautiful moun- 
tain as it arose out of the con- 
vulsions that adjusted the present 
crust of the earth, is still untouched 
by such profane hands as those we 
have found leaving their marks on 
Snowdon. Long may it remain so, 
and as long may the pleasant hostel 
at Rowardennan exist to provide 
its comforts and luxuries under the 
conditions. Upwards of a century 
ago a bard who registers his name 
as Russell, but otherwise has passed 
unknown to fame, embodied his ex- 
perience in certain precepts cut on 
a pane of glass in the neighbouring 
inn of Tarbet. Living in the days 
when men were more ready than 
they can venture to be in these 


days of compulsory sobriety that 
render “the partaker” a monster, 
it is refreshing to find some judi- 
cious precepts opening thus— 


“Oh stop a while ; oft taste the cordial 


drop, 
And rest, oh rest, long, long upon the 

top.” 
On the question of the frequency 
of the application, every wandere? 
will take the medium suggested by 
the contest between inclination and 
capacity ; but it is always well to 
keep in view, in mountain travel- 
ling, that it may prove perilous 
while there is still climbing or 
descending in prospect to indulge 
in hilarities that might involve no 
danger in the hospitalities of home 
life. 

The vision of Ben Lomond aris- 
ing in the mind through the mist 
of long years spent in the usual 
cares and vicissitudes of the world, 
recalls a scene typical of the exhil- 
arating influence of the mountain- 
top on youthful natures. The ascent 
is in the opening of spring, while 
the snow lies deep'in the great cor- 
rie. Near the top there had been a 
landslip. From a rock a portion 
loosened by the frost had broken 
away, carrying with it a moraine of 
earth and stones. The attention 
of one of the party seemed myste- 
riously attracted to this phenom- 
enon, and he was heard to mutter, 
“What now if there should be a 
dead body below?” He began forth- 
with to occupy himself in a very 
odd way. A few paces downward 
in the ascent we had observed two 
objects lying on the ground—one 
was a glove, the other a staff, both 
in their weather-worn aspect sug- 
gesting that they had passed the 
winter where they lay. That one of 
the party who seemed to take so 
excited an interest in the recently 
formed moraine, went back for these 
articles, and proceeded in an insanish 
sort of manner to stuff the fingers 
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of the glove with moss. Then he 
pressed the opening part of the 
glove into the sand of the moraine 
so that the fingers stuck up, and 
completed his stage effect by leav- 
ing the staff near the half-buried 
glove. The whole had a very 
suggestive and startling effect. 

It may be said of all our home 
mountains, and especially of the 
highest and the best of them, that 
they are easy of ascent. It is a 
sort of etiquette that mountain 
scenery is not to be noticed except 
in laudation ; but there is no great 
harm in glancing censorially at a 
distance when the result is to ren- 
der us contented with our own. 
The grandeur of Alpine Switzer- 
land, and the peculiar beauties and 
sublimities often so unexpectedly 
revealed in the clefts of the Jura, 
leave yet to the debit side of pro- 
ductiveness in scenery many weari- 
some round-back hills that, if 
the tourist is so unwise as to seek 
beauty in them, will only serve to 
burden his memory with the pres- 
sure of a monotony of ugliness. 
A great portion of the surface 
of France belongs to this class, 
properly called mountain ground, 
but not mountain scenery. France 
has her share in the glories of the 
Alps and the Pyrenees—and the 
beautiful central patch of scenery 
culminating in the Pay - de-Déme 
is entirely her own; but her other 
mountain-ranges are characterised 
by wearisome monotony. Pass to 
the other extremity of Europe, and 
we shall find the same feature on 
an exaggerated scale in Norway 
and Sweden. Far away at the 
back, as it were, of this unsightly 
barrier, Norway is enriched with 
scenes of great sublimity and ex- 
quisite beauty; but these are not 
within the easy grasp of the wan- 
derer in his statutory holiday—and 
it is well that he should know this, 
lest when he gets at mountains in 
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Norway he thinks he has also got 
possession of scenery. If he mas- 
ters the geography of the whole 
ground he will find indeed that it 
is a quicker affair to get at the 
Alps than at the veritable Nor- 
wegian scenery. Methods have 
been suggested for shortening the 
journey to the recesses of the 
northern fiords. Let us hope that 
this may some day soon be accom- 
plished, so that it may not happen, 
as it has, that after a week spent in 
vain efforts the party resolve to 
turn their backs to the north, and 
find their way to Switzerland. The 
practical accessibility of the fiords 
running inland from Bergen would 
be a vast addition to the available 
stock of European touring districts. 

Returning homewards let us keep 
hold of the pleasant consideration 
that the mountain-ranges of the 
United Kingdom are signally ac- 
cessible to the adventurer endowed 
with a moderate amount of skill 
and activity. It is a condition, 
however, of these qualities finding 
a successful investment in the ease 
and pleasantness of the ascent, that 
whether it be taken by the lonely 
wanderer, or by a general group of 
friends, it must not be effected 
under the superintendence of a 
guide. The reasons for this warn- 
ing are supplied from propensities 
and prejudices that have their roots 
deep down in the fundamental im- 
pulses of human nature. No one 
is so blind to the action of his 
fellow-mortals and their motives, 
as not to have seen that he who 
derives profit from any occupation 
instinctively believes that the oc- 
cupation and its rewards are a 
blessing to the whole human race, 
and as a corollary that their main- 
tenance should be zealously guard- 
ed; and if any change is to be 
effected on the munificent arrange- 
ment, it ought to be in the shape 
of strengthening and enlarging it. 
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Now your guide is not a knave, or 
even a superlatively selfish man, 
but he feels like every other person 
who has got the monopoly of an 
occupation. There is nothing in 
the world so valuable as guidance 
-in his eyes, and therefore he feels 
it his duty to make the most 
of it. 

If you are determined to do the 
thing, in order that you may say 
you have done it, and not having 
a whole day at your disposal, but 
must encroach on the night, or if 
the weather is rainy or foggy, } you 
will surely need the services of a 
guide, and may tax his highest 
skill. Of one thing you may be as- 
sured, that he will, for such an occa- 
sion, select the simplest and least 
dangerous tracks for the ascent. 
A scene of sublime interest is often 
presented in a mountain battered 
by a storm that sways the mighty 
clouds around it, sometimes mys- 
teriously shrouding and enhancing 
the sublimity of great precipices, 
sometimes rolling like huge snow- 
balls down the long slopes. But a 
phenomenon of this kind is best 
witnessed from some elevated ac- 
cessible ground looking across a 
valley to its more lofty neighbour. 
It is from such a post too, that, 
the weather being favourable, the 
ambitious wanderer will trace his 
course to the top. His first con- 
sideration should be the state of 
the weather; for if there be in it 
the elements that may shroud the 
mountain in mist, it were well to 
postpone or abandon the expedi- 
tion. The paths laid out by nature 
for the ascent of any of our native 
mountains are thus easily traceable ; 
and it is especially so with the 
greatest of all, Ben Nevis, when it 
is examined from the heights above 
Fort William. When the aspirant 
has satisfied himself about the 
available gradients, and has suc- 
cessfully accomplished his project, 
he may feel assured that he has 


found it far more simple and easy 
than a guide would have made it 
for him. 

The casualties from mountain 
adventure are, after all, few when 
counted among those arising from 
the various perils that flesh is heir 
to. There is scarce a form of or- 
dinary. work or occupation in the 
labour that man is doomed to less 
productive of calamities; and the 
amusements the most esteemed for 
their exciting ‘ influence—hunting, 
racing, and yachting—are far more 
tragic. The only one among our 
mountains that at the present 
moment can be recalled to recollec- 
tion is Helvellyn. The event was 
commemorated by the mighty Min- 
strel of the North, in a dirge be- 
ginning— 

“*T climbed the dark brow of the mighty 
Helvellyn— 

Lakes and mountains beneath me gleamed 
misty and wide.” 

It is not likely that so illustri- 
ous a commemoration shall follow 
another tragedy of the same kind, 
even if the prospect of such post- 
humous fame should tempt any 
ambitious youth to court it. 

If the unknown friend for whose 
benefit the information and precepts 
of these utterances are . intended 
should feel a touch of prejudice 
against Helvellyn on account of 
this unfortunate incident, let him 
turn to the neighbouring Skiddaw. 
The ascent is easy, and it leads to 
a panorama of infinite beauty and 
variety. On asunny afternoon there 
comes forth a beautifully soft and 
rich effect in the minglings of rock 
and water, especially in the repose 
of the smaller creeks of Ullswater, 
retreating as it were into the narrow 
openings of its rocky edge. 

For this feat, as for all others 
among the mountains of the United 
Kingdom, it may be inferred, from 
what has already been said, that 
the employment of a guide is not 
recommended. If any one looking 
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back on his experiences among our 
mountains will try to find his rea- 
son for having on any occasion made 
this cumbersome and unsatisfactory 
addition to his impedimenta, as 
the Romans aptly called the sol- 
diers’ or travellers’ luggage, he will 
probably see that it had nothing 
more to recommend it than the fact 
that innkeepers, authors of guide- 
books, and other sage advisers of 
the wanderer, always took for grant- 
ed that he required a guide. A 
friend in Edinburgh became sud- 
denly alive to this view on the 
occasion of an accomplished Cock- 
ney soliciting his services to pro- 
cure for him “a steady guide to 
Arthur’s Seat.” At the same time, 
lest the rambling remarks indulged 
in here should create a supposition 
that their utterer considers the guide 
an absolutely useless and superfluous 
being, it may be well to give a hint 
of his proper sphere. Let us take 
a banker’s messenger perfect in the 
geography of “town,” able to hit the 
very shortest cuts by half a street’s 
breadth, and expert in seizing at 
the right moment the most perilous 
crossings. Set him down in the 
middle of the Arabian Desert, or 
the great steppes of Tartary, and 
let us see how he will find his way 
out of his perilous position. So 
let the hero who has taken with 
great ease the Cumberland moun- 
tains and the Grampians in their 
order, be whisked through the air 
till he hovers over Mont Blanc, and 
be dropped on the well-known spot 
preposterously called the Jardin, in 
order that he may find his way 
back to the world through the Mer 
de Glace. The mysteries of the 
mountains rising to any consider- 
able height above the midsummer 
snow-line are only to be acquired 
by years of experience and study 
put at the disposal of a sturdy 
frame. 

The “ Abode of Snow,” or those 
parts of the world where it is 
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a permanent element, has - lately 
received much curious and inter- 
esting elucidation in ‘Maga.’ It 
opens up associations of grand and 
mysterious interest, especially when 
there comes out the emphatic an- 
tithesis between the solemn, silent 
white dome penetrating upwards as 
it were through the heavens, and 
the burning plain below. This is 
felt by those readers of the ‘ Abode 
of Snow’ who. have to content 
themselves with what Europe can 
afford; and even within such nar- 
row limits, when out of the fertile 
vales with their glittering streams 
the pure white cone mounts up- 
wards through the clouds, it is an 
object full of the majestic and 
imperial. 


‘“*Mont Blanc is the monarch of moun- 


tains: 
They crowned him long ago 
On a throne of rock, in a robe of clouds, 
With a diadem of snow. 
Around his waist are forests braced, 
The avalanche in his hand.” 


This is an apt expression of the 
sense of awe-imposing dignity that 
subdues the wanderer into rever- 
ence when he gazes on these snowy 
heights. To mountain scenery in 
that superbly majestic form we have 
no claim at home; but still it is but 
just to our native possessions to 
note that we have among them a 
small “ Abode of Snow” in the upper 
reaches of the Grampians. Take 
the cluster of hills containing Ben 
Macduie, Braeriach, Ben-a-Bourd, 
and Lochnagar. They are from 
a distance seen even in midsum- 
mer to be flecked with patches 
of snow, and these patches when 
approached enlarge themselves into 
small fields. Snow itself is no 
doubt a sufficiently prevalent and 
not highly valued article, disturb- 
ing our equanimity from the slushy 
streets of London to the blocked 
railway on the far-off hills. Yet 
the possession of midsummer snow 
gives a touch of interesting dignity 
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to the mountain it adorns. It may 
be useful to tell the reader that the 
proper path to this our humble 
native “ Abode of Snow” is by start- 
ing eastward from the Spey. He 
may pitch his tent—to use a figura- 
tive expression for finding accom- 
modation in a good inn—either at 
Kingussie or Grantown, where he 
will find entertainment better than 
even the luxuries of the Saut- 
market were in Bailie Nicol Jarvie’s 
days. It is possible, of course, to 
reach the district by the valley of 
the Dee, but scarcely without the 
risk of intrusion on the sorely beset 
privacy of Royalty —a peril that 
every loyal and even humane sub- 
ject ought dutifully to shun. 

The scenery within the bounds 
of Scotland examined in these cas- 
ual notices belongs to the range of 
the Grampians. But other moun- 
tain groups have their features 
both of the beautiful and the sub- 
lime. As the Jura range may be 
counted a subsidiary companion of 
the Alps, so may the, Ochill Hills 
be associated with the Grampians. 
They are not a lofty and dignified, 
scarcely a picturesque range; but 
they are split by cavernous clefts 
like the Klams of the Bavarian 
Alps. Noisy with roaring waters, 
their white cascades and deep black 
pools draw a mysterious and to 
some nerves an intimidating influ- 
ence from the darkness of the deep 
cleft, where 


sa Pp, deep down, and far within, 
Toils with the rock the roaring linn.” 


Noticeable among these clefts is 
that leading to the mound sur- 
mounted by Castle Campbell, and 
the valley or gorge of the Devon, 
where it passes from the Rumbling 
Brig to the Cauldron Linn. 
Another district of Scotland is 
dignified by a cataract of a totally 
different character. In Moffatdale 
the Grey Mare’s Tail tosses itself 


down the face of a precipitous rock, 
its waters being supplied from the 
“dark Loch Skene.” It claims 
rank as the highest of the falls in 
Scotland bulky enough to be called 
cataracts; and this distinction gives 
it a claim to compete for eminence 
with Foyers or the Falls of the 
Clyde, though it does not ¢ 
down so heavy a bulk as either of 
these more famous cataracts. It 
has the benefit, too, of some com- 
plimentary and sonorous descrip- 
tive flashes from the muse of Scott, 
who naturally cherished it as one 
of the picturesque properties of his 
own Border-land :— 


‘* Rises the fog-smoke white as snow, 

Thunders the viewless stream below, 

Diving as if condemned to lave 

Some demon’s subterraneous cave 

Who, prisoned by enchanter’s speil, ; 

ae dark rock with groan and 
ye » 


Not far off, tumbling into Moffat- 
dale from the other side, is a cata- 
ract known as Dob’s Linn. The 
rock it springs from was the theatre 
of a contest between two Covenant- 
ing saints on the other, leading to 
the satisfactory result that “ Hab 
Dab and David Din, dang the 
deil doon Dob’s Linn.” 

Moffatdale belongs to that Border 
district known otherwise as the 
Land of Scott. It has been cele- 
brated in immortal verse both by 
him and Wordsworth, the contri- 
butions of the two affording oppor- 
tunities for testing, by similarity 
and contrast, the peculiar genius 
of each,—Scott rapid and potent, 
hurrying through his descriptions of 
the savage or the beautiful in com- 
plete devotion to his story or his 
picture, and utter unconsciousness 
of self; while Wordsworth plunges 
into the unfathomable depths of 
his own individuality—and what- 
ever he dwells on, stream, cataract, 
or lake, it is treated in relation to 
himself and his sensations, or if 
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such sensations exist not, then to 
the remarkable and interesting fact 
of their absence. Thus he must 
favour the world with a beautiful 
little morsel from his inner thoughts 
in “Yarrow Unvisited.” When 
afterwards he renders an account 
of his visit, a prosaic person who 
has heard of Wordsworth’s earnest- 
ness as a poet, might suppose him 
to be expressing a warm reception 
when he tells how “through her 
depths St. Mary’s Lake is visibly 
delighted.” Perhaps Scott did less 
for the celebrity of the district by 
his poetry than by his prose in the 
touching and very beautiful ro- 
mance of ‘St. Ronan’s Well.’ It 
is now identified in Innerleithen, 
though this very pretty village 
seems scarcely to have existed 
when that novel was published. 
However this may be, by one who 
desires to be in the midst of moun- 
tain scenery, yet demands not that it 
shall be of the rngged and sublime 
school, a more pleasant haunt is not 
easily to be found. 

The traditions about Scott cur- 
rent among the peasantry of the 
Border districts treat him some- 
what as a star apart. He lived in 
his own castle, where he received 
visitors of rank and fame, more after 
the manner of a prince than a poet 
or story-teller. He was the sheriff 
or chief local judge of the district ; 
and indeed in that capacity, as a 
terror to evil-doers, drew more re- 
— than any paid to his genius. 

he recollections of James Hogg, 
the Ettrick Shepherd, were more 
genial and friendly, especially on 
all convivial occasions where mem- 
ories of past scenes of the same 
character were recalled. He had a 
nature that drew around him kin- 
dred spirits from all available dis- 
tances, aud they surrounded him 
with many an improvised group of 
revellers. Even when he paid an 
occasional visit to Edinburgh this 
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attractive quality was signally illus- 
trated. There are people alive who 
can remember meeting Hogg in his 
selected tavern opposite the Grey- 
friars’ Church. i he was found 
alone the population of his chamber 
was not long restricted to the ten- 
ant and his visitor. Dropping in 
one by one, the group enlarged 
until it filled the largest room in 
the house; and it was observable 
that the landlord seemed to consider 
the apparition of Hogg at his door 
as equivalent to an intimation that 
he must expect a large public din- 
ner-party, and draw upon his re- 
sources as rapidly as possible. 

Of all the spots dignified by scen- 
ery in our own island noted in these 
rambling remarks, it will be seen 
that they are approachable without 
exposure to danger, and very little 
exposure to hardship. The holiday- 
seeker may, however, find these ele- 
ments no farther off than that por- 
tion of the United Kingdom called 
Ireland. Let him go to Killarney. 
It is not that, following the direc- 
tions of the guide-books, or coming 
under the jurisdiction of the guides, 
he will be subject to dangers and 
difficulties, or even to anything that 
can be fairly spoken of as “rough- 
ing it.” Indeed nothing can exceed 
the luxurious hospitality of the 
hotels, and the desire of all the 
world to serve the stranger and 
thankfully accept the due reward 
of the service. An instance in 
point may be cited. A lady having 
dropped her parasol from her car- 
riage, a ragged peasant anticipated 
her attendant in recovering it; and 
though he cast wistful looks after 
the retreating vehicle, as if he 
thought there was a serious omis- 
sion to acknowledge his eminent 
services, yet so sure seemed the 
reward for a feat so meritorious, 
that he got drunk on the credit of 
its being duly acknowledged. But 
let the visitor stray from his com- 

M 
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fortable hotel beyond the fairy 
region under its influence, and 
flounder among the bogs of Kerry, 
he will soon find himself both 
in difficulty and danger. Perhaps 
these evils were encountered in an 

gravated form by two friends 
who were so unfortunately foolish 
as to resolve on a search for adven- 
tures before the famine period of 
Ireland had completely passed over. 
If they wandered in the insane hope 
that, as in England or Scotland, they 
might find shelter in a decent cot- 
tage where a frugal meal could be 
procured, their mistake was lament- 
able. The helpless creatures they 
met directed them to the abode of 
a farmer who employed ten assist- 
ants, but he could give them no- 
thing but diseased potatoes. It was 
a contrast to this when they were 
enabled to reach a village which 
the abundance of trout-fishing had 
made a sort of out-station of the 
Killarney establishments. They ob- 
served that they might have for- 
gotten that they were still in Ire- 
land but for an entry in the visitors’ 
book intimating that “Sir Lucius 
and Lady O’Rooney arrived at this 
excellent inn by mere chance, and 
recommend all their friends to do 
the same.” 

To the man whose every day, 
with sometimes a portion of the 
night, is absorbed in hard labour, 
especially of the intellectual kind, 
his recess into holiday life in the 
bloom of the year or before the leaf 
has become sere and yellow, is a 
matter of earnest moment; and the 
responsibility of any one who, either 
in wickedness or levity, should lead 
him astray, is momentous. It is 
but common charity to believe, 
then, that Byron was under the 
spell of some delusive influence 
when he sang— 


** Adieu to thee, fair Rhine. How long 
delighted 
The stranger fain would linger on his way! 


. . . s 
Adieu to thee again—a vain adieu; 
There can be no farewell to scene lik 


thine. . 
The mind is coloured by thy every hue, 
And if reluctantly the eyes resign 
Their cherished gaze upon thee, lovely 
Rhine, 
Tis with the thankful glance of parting 


praise. 
More mighty spots may rise, more glar- 


ing 
But none unite in one attac maze 
The brilliant, fair, and soft—the glories 
of old days.” 


Now to a lover of sparkling and 
transparent streams, there is in the 
Rhine an insuperable element of 
the odious; its waters are dirty, 
and only in too much harmony with 
another local feature, described by 
the poet as ; 


** Peasant girls with deep-blue eyes, 
And hands which offer early flowers, 
Walk smiling o’er that paradise,” 


—a hint unpleasantly recalling the 
slovenly women pestering the un- 
fortunate pedestrian for groschen in 
return for the paltry weeds held in 
their dirty fingers. 

The causes of the dirty muddi- 
ness of the Rhine are somewhat 
mysterious. Coleridge is brilliant 
on the dirt of Cologne; and telling 
how it is washed by the Rhine, he 
exclaims— 


**But tell me, O ye nymphs divine, 
Who then shall Wash the river Rhine ?” 


But the washing is only used in a 
figurative sense, applicable to the 
district or city passed by a flowing 
river; and indeed, although the 
Rhine carried with it all the pollu- 
tion of Cologne, that would hardly 
account for its dusky muddiness. 
The Rhine, indeed, is chiefly fed 
from glaciers—and it is a too well- 
known feature of these icy scaven- 
gers of the mountains, that the 
streams issuing from them are tur- 
bid and muddy; but the Rhine 
has rid itself of all this element of 
pollution long ere it reaches “the 
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castled crag of Drachenfells ;” and 
indeed past Basle it flows in an 
expanse of lovely translucent blue. 

If the wanderer desires to see 
with how much majesty a river 
can issue from a glacier, let him 
find the source of the Rhone. Let 
us suppose that he has climbed to 
the great cataract of Handek, and 
slept at the hospice of the Grimsel. 
At early morn when he is afoot, 
instead of descending towards Swit- 
zerland, let him ascend westward, 
passing the cheerful margin of the 
“Todten See,” or lake of the dead, 
—so called, as the guide-books tell 
us, because of old the bodies of 
travellers lost on the pass were 
tossed into it. The summit of the 
pass is reached; and thence, deep 
down, but distinct, as if it were 
not half a mile away, if the day 
be clear, the Rhone and its parent 
glacier are visible. The glacier is 


in a cleft of the mountain-range, 
and rises up to what would be a 


dome-shaped mountain of ice, were 
it not that it is subordinated by the 
Alpine tops above. From a great 
archway in the glacier the Rhone 
leaps forth and tumbles down a 
long steep bank to the Lake of 
Geneva, where it gets itself washed 
and comes forth entirely trans- 
parent save for a beautiful pale- 
blue tinge; and so it flows on 
until, to its misfortune, it is joined 
by a stream fresh from its glacier 
source, and is turbid again for many 
a mile—making a good parallel to 
the naughty youth who, left to 
his own ways, takes a turn and 
becomes virtuous, but happening to 
fall again into the hands of an old 
companion in mischief, is subdued 
by his firmer will into the evil 
ways of both. It would be dealing 
with palpable notorieties in scenery, 
and an officious interference with the 
privileges and responsibilities of the 
guide-books, to devote an effort of 
descriptive eloquence on Switzer- 
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land and the Alps; and it is offered 
as a vindication of the few words 
here bestowed in that direction, 
that as a good deal of recommen- 
datory advice has been given about 
our home scenery, this has not been 
commended without a full sense of 
the glories that await the rambler 
should he find his way to any of the 
snow-clad mountain-chains of Cen- 
tral Europe. It has been already 
explained that in these districts the 
guide may be a necessity. But in 
the general case he is so only when 
the region of snow is entered, and 
the motions of the tourist are in 
the category of hard work rather 
than of pleasant, easy vagabondage. 
It is not safe to wander on the 
Mer de Glace or any other exten- 
sive glacier without the aid of an 
adviser, not only learned in scenery 
of that character, but deeply expe- 
rienced in the perilous peculiarities 
of the special ground to be tra- 
versed. 

But it would take a long holiday 
to exhaust the resources in Switzer- 
land and the valleys of the Alps 
to one who is content to ramble 
through scenes of exquisite beauty. 
Even in the path from Interlachen, 
with its soft repose of loch, meadow, 
and noble trees, to the source of 
the Rhone, where we have already 
found it, there is wealth of beauty 
and sublimity. The valley of 
Lauterbrunnen is full of waterfalls, 
any one of them grand enough to 
be a treasure elsewhere. Pre-emi- 
nent among them is the Staubbach, 
tossing itself over a ridge some nine 
hundred feet above the level of the 
valley. In a summer night, to one 
wending his way upwards to the 
Wengern Alp, the top of the fall may 
be seen blazing in the evening sun- 
shine, while it seems to toss itself 
into a chasm, where it disappears in 
indefinite gloom. In contrast to 
the darkness below, the Jungfrau, 
towering over the end of the valley, 
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lifts its white peak to the setting 
sun; and perhaps the hot summer 
day having melted a large mass of 
its snows, the stillness of the sum- 
mer evening is disturbed by the 
frequent roar of avalanches. To 
reach a panorama of scenery vying 
with this, our friend may take a 
long walk down the banks of the 
Rhone, through Brieg, Martigny, and 
othér sepulchral-looking, old, half- 
ruinous towns, till the road ascend 
the Col de Balme; and thence, 
when the summit is reached, Mont 
Blanc stands forth before the wan- 
derer in all its sunny and cloudy 
glories. : 

Your late friend, the eloquent 
describer of “ The Abode of Snow,” 
has had opportunities of dealing 
with mountain-ranges far more 
gigantic even than the Alps, but 
opelessly reserved from all the 
world having ties, whether of occu- 
— or otherwise, to home life. 
ut he has a pleasant word to con- 
tribute to the Alps. Indeed there 
is something of magnanimous gener- 
osity in the tone of this author in 
dealing with the privileges and en- 
joyments of those who are obliged 
to be content with more accessible 
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theatres of enjoyment on mountain 
land. 


‘* The Himfliya, as a whole, are not 
so richly apparelled as the Alps. In 
Kashmir, and some parts of the Sutlej 
valley, and of the valleys on their In- 
dian front, they are rich in the most 
glorious vegetation, and present, in 
that respect, a more picturesque ap- 

arance than any parts of Switzer- 

and can boast of; but one may travel 

among the great ranges of the Asiatic 
mountains for weeks, and even months, 
through the most sterile scenes, with- 
out coming on any of these regions of 
beauty. There is not here the same 
close union of beauty and grandeur, 
loveliness and sublimity, which is 
everywhere to be found over the 
Alps. There is a terrible want of 
level ground and of green meadows 
enclosed by trees. Except in Kash- 
mir, and about the east of Ladak, 
there are no lakes. We miss much 
those Swiss and Italian expanses of 
deep blue water, in which white towns 
and villages, snowy peaks and dark 
mountains, are so beautifully mirrored. 
There is also a great want of perennial 
waterfalls of great height and beauty, 
such as the Staubbach; though in 
summer, during the heat of the day, 
the Himiliya, in several places, pre- 
sent long graceful streaks of dust- 
foam.” * 





* Second Edition, p. 251. 
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FLORIO: A LITTLE TRAGEDY. 


It is night in Venice. 
low voice lazily :— 


Cuiexia is alone in her balcony. She sings in a 


Death with my heart in a thin cold hand, 
O dear Death that art dear to me— 
Love of my heart, the wide waste land, 
O my lost love, holds nought but thee! 
There is nought in the land, or sea, or sky, 
But thou, and the man that once was L 


A pretty farrago of love and death! 
Whether this youth be singing to 
death or to his lady-love; whether 
love be death, or death love; whe- 
ther his lady be dead, or he be 
dead, or both; let my little Florio 
say, if he can, for he made the 
verses and the music. How these 
children lisp of love and death! 
One would think they cared not a 
jot which of the two came to kiss 
them. It is all a matter of the 
minor key. Ifa round-shot knocked 
the mandolin from young master 
oet’s fingers, would he not crouch 
ehind the chair with his milk- 
teeth chattering? I have not seen 
my little poet, my singer of love- 


lorn songs, for days. He makes 
retty verses, and not too powerful. 
hey are not so weak either. 
Wonderful is the power of song. 
I have but to sing this rhyme of 
love and death a little louder, onl 
a little louder; and at the signal, 
from the low black arch opposite 
creeps noiseless a gondola. So 
slight a thread may draw a stro 
man,—one who dare sing of dea 
and face him too. Three notes of 
this poor melody—of dear death, 
forsooth—would — Duke An- 
gelo from his great black palace. 
o one may lure spiders. But I 
will sing to myself only—softly— 
softly— 


No perfume is left on the fair broad earth 
But the scent of thy raiment passing sweet ; 
No gold of price, no—— 1 ~ 


What man is that? 

Florio (who has climbed unseen 
to her balcony). No man. 

Clelia, A poet,then. Why have 
you come? 

Fil. Why! 

Cl. Because the night is fair, and 
craves for song? Have you some 
new numbers, little poet? This 
exquisite pale night is like a lady 
faint with passion, a dumb queen 
who longs to sing. Find her a 


voice, Florio. 


Sing for her and for 
me. 

Fl. My song of death and love? 

Cl. No. Any song but that. 
Not that—not yet. ere have 
you been these many idle days? 

Fl. Away from you. 

Cl. Where? 

Fil, I know not. Only I know 
that I was not with you. I meant 
to see you no more. 

Cl. ’Twere pity, Florio. 
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Fl. Only a few days have gone; 
only a few nights like this night, 
accursed, which burns me like a 
shirt of fire; and I am here again. 
Yesterday I was far from this place. 
I had left you. I thought that I 
was free. And now I am here— 
here with you. Venice breathes 
flame to-night; and you are Venice. 
How beautiful you are! 

Cl. Yes, in the shadows; beauti- 
ful as this night. Yes, I am Ven- 
ice. She is a queen in tarnished 
gold, is she not? Venice and I are 
growing old, and are most beautiful 
in the loving shadow of a night 
that half conceals. And this night 
is like fire to you? Boy, it is full 
of coolness and softness, bountiful, 
tender, sweet. Iam young to-night. 
Sing to me. 

FA. I have forgotten how to sing 
since you taught me to love. 

Cl. Song without love is a cup 
without wine. If you had ever 
loved, your heart would be full of 
melodies, as the night is full of stars. 

i. Cut like a gallant’s love into 
a myriad little fires. 

Cl. Often so—not always. There 
are many stars, but only one 
moon. 

Fi. I am full of one love, as this 
night is filled to overflowing by one 
moon. 

Cl, You are too young to love. 

Fi, Why am I here, then? 

Cl. To be with me. 

Fl. And is that not love? 

Ci. Or habit. There are many 
kinds of love. Listen, Florio. There 
is the love of a child for sweetmeats. 
Is yours such a love? There is the 
love of a youth for himself—a van- 
ity which needs feeding by girls’ 
ay and this the young do 
or the most part mistake for love. 
Then there is the love of a man, 
—but that is terrible. 

Fl, Is there no love of women? 

Cl. Women are loved. They like 
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to be loved. They love love. Florio, 
on such a night as this, I feel that 
every girl in Venice dreams that 
she is loved. Breathless she awaits 
her lover. There is a sound of the 
guitar and mandolin; the whisper 
of a song; the soft lisp of the gon- 
dolier’s oar, and the drip of silver 
drops from the blade that turns in 
the moonlight. Then in the black 
shadow a little window opens; there 
is a faint light in the room; half 
hidden behind the curtain she 
stands trembling; she wishes him 
away, and she wishes him anear; 
her lips speak without her will, and 
she hears his name in her ears, and 
her ears grow hot withshame. “An- 
gelo,” she whispers—“ Angelo !” 

Fil. Angelo! 

Cl. Or Beppo or Pippo or Cecco: 
it matters not a jot who the man 
is, so he be man and lover. There 
is a girl. I have painted her. com- 
plete from head to heel—a girl of 
Venice. 

Fl. The night is sultry. I am 
stifled. 

Cl. Ah, little one, you cannot 
feel the passion of this night. You 
cannot be a woman, poet though 
you be. 

Fl. Poet! I was a bird with 
one note. You tamed me to your 
hand; and I am dumb. 

Cl. Then I shall whistle you 
away. What! keep a_ songless 
thrush! Pipe to me, pipe. Think 
of all the maidens dreaming around 
us, dreaming all of love: think of 
them; dream of them; sing for 
them. Sing to me. 

Fl. I can think of no girl but 
one; and she dreams of no lover. 
Or if she dream of a lover, dreams 
of no man, but of some being pure 
as she and noble—such as men are 
not—or are not here in Venice. 

Ci. And who is this girl? Some 
convent sparrow ? 

Fil. My little sister. 
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Cl. A tall girl too, and a pretty. 
I have seen her. And she does 
not dream of a lover? Is there no 
brown boy, no—— 

Fl. No. I-have teld you. If 
she have dreamed of love, it is of 
some angel-lover, noble and pure— 
as she thought me. And I shall 
make her weep! A curse fell on 
me when I saw your face. 

Cl. My Florio! 

Fl. My love! (He falls at her 
feet, and the hand which she yields 
him is wet with his tears.) 

Cl. And you tried to leave me? 
Ungrateful. You will not leave 
me. This hour is for us. Is not 
this hour beautiful? Beautiful for 
me and thee ? 

Fl. For me and thee. 
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Cl. Sing to me, my bird with 
the sweet voice—sing to me. 

Fl. I cannot sing. It is so good 
to be silent when I am near you. 

Cl. Sing; and I will give you 
this rose from my breast. See! It 
is pale in the moonlight, but the 
scent is sweet. Sing to me, Florio; 
and as your song, like this queen 
rose, fills the night full with per- 
fume; so like a rose my heart will 
open to love, as my arms open now. 
(She stretches her arms to the dark 
palace opposite.) 

Fl. Drop your arms. They 
strangle me. They are great white 
snakes, 

Cl. See how I obey you! Obey 
me. Sing to me—sing to me of love; 
but not of love and death—not yet. 


Fl, (sings).—If face of mine this night 
My lady dreaming see, 
I pray that kind and bright 
With gentle thoughts it be. 


May no rude look of mine 
Trouble my lady’s breast ; 

But dreams of me incline 
Her soul to sweeter rest. 


(As the last note of the music- 
trembles to silence, she laughs.) 


Fil. Ah! 
It is horrible. 

Cl. It is the song of a young 
monk. A pretty pale face to look 
into a dreaming woman’s dream,— 
and make her sleep the sounder. 
This is a night too exquisite for 
sleep. It is a night of all the 
loves. 

Fl. Of all the infamies! The 
hot air stifles me. It is full of 
the sighs of men, who lie deep in 
slime below these creeping waters. 
Every breath is heavy with awful 
memories; of secret judgment, and 
noiseless murder; foul love and 


why do you langh? 


quick revenge ; blood of a thousand 
knives; fumes of a thousand cups, 
and in each cup poison; poison in 
the very flowers of God—in this 
rose poison ! 

(He sets his foot upon the rose ; 
she laughs again. 

Cl. Do you think that I would 
kill you? 

Fl. Have you not killed me? 
You have killed hope in me; you 
have killed my faith in woman. 
And here you stand close to me— 
your gown touches me—and smile, 
as if a smile could warm the dead 
to life. You cannot warm me to 
life. Will that crushed rose open 
its heart again, because you smile? 
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I am dead in a dead world. The 
world was all so beautiful to me, 
a web of colour, a fountain of sweet 
scent, its air all music. And then 
one day you smiled on me, as you 
are smiling now; and perfume, 
song, and colour rushed together, 
and were one—were you; they 
found one exquisite form, and it 
was yours; and love found a lan- 
guage in your eyes. 

You held my heart in your hand, 
and you have frozen it. And you 
have killed truth too. I can be- 
lieve no more; and you have made 
me lie. When I am away from 
you, I comfort my soul with lies, 
and find torture. I prove to my- 
self that you love me. I have a 
thousand unmistakable proofs. Oh, 
I can argue with a fine subtlety. I 
explain to myself your every word, 
your slightest look. I show myself 
why I may be sure that I am loved. 
These are all lies. I am never de- 
ceived. I know that you are cold 
to me, as the grave will be cold. 
I know that you would play with 
me, and crush me, as this rose 
under my heel, when you are 
weary of me. I know you. I 
have judged you. 

Cl. And condemned? My Florio, 
look in my eyes, and tell me I am 
condemned. Look at me. 
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Fi. I will not. I know your 

wer. 

Cl. Why should I hurt you? 

Fl. For knowledge. Mine is the 
loving heart, and yours the sur- 
geon’s knife. You are cold and 
curious. 

Cl. Cold on this night! I think 
it is the beating of warm hearts 
that makes this pulse of the air, 
And what if it be true —what if I 
cannot love !—should you not pity 
me? Pity me, my Florio. 

Fl. You did not pity me. 

Cl. I almost love you for your 
scorn of me. 

Fl. Yes, you can almost love. I 
pity you. 

Cl. I am tired of men’s praises. 
Give me more blame But no! 
Sing to me. 

Fl. That you may laugh again. 

Cl. There will be no laughter. 
Sing before you go—— 

Fl. I am to go, then? 

Cl. All good things go. Sing me 
your song of Death and Love. 

Fi. It was the first song I ever 
sang to you—that spring day on 
the island. 

Cl. I remember. For my sake, 
Florio! Sing it to me now. (He 
begins to murmur the song, but she 
stops him.) Louder and clearer, 
Florio. Let the night hear it all. 


Fi. (sings).—Death with my heart in a thin cold hand, 
O dear Death that art dear to me— 
Love of my heart, the wide waste land, 
O my lost love, holds nought but thee! 
There is nought in the land, or sea, or sky, 
But thou, and the man that once was I. 


No perfume is left on the fair broad earth 
But the scent of thy raiment passing sweet ; 
No gold of price, no fame of worth, 
But only the place where we did meet: 


O Death !—do I call on Death ? 


Ah me! 


I thought to call on Death, but I cry sweet love to thee. 
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Cl. Do you know why you sang 
that song? . 

Fl. To please you. 

Cl.. To please me; yes. 

Fl. What do you mean ? 

Ci. It is my signal to Duke 
Angelo. 

Fl, What if he find you dead ? 

Cl. Put up your dagger. You 
dare not use it. 

Fil. If I struck here, here in my 
heart, I should feel no more. You 
know me—you know I dare not 
strike. You have killed courage 
in me, as you killed faith, and 
hope, and love. There, take my 
dagger at your feet. God pardon 
ou. 

(He leaps from the balcony. She 
leans her bosom on the edge and 
looks into the water below.) 

Cl. Will he drown? No. There, 
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he rises; he swims. I knew it. 
They do but sing of death. 

O Venice, mother of mine, what 
think you of the brood of men that 
crawl upon your waters? Dukes 
and fishermen, blowers of glass or 
breathers of song, they are all men 
—and that’s the pity. Florio has 
sung, and Angelo has heard his 
song. How sharply the black 
gondola severs itself from the dark- 
ness of the low archway! So 
death might steal from the sha- 
dows. It seems as I had seen 
this thing long ages since in some 
dead world. More music! (From 
the canal rises the Duke’s voice sing- 
ing the song of Florio.) Ah me, 
but I am tired of that song! (She 
tosses him the rose, which Florio’s 
heel had crushed, and 30 begins to 
laugh again.) 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 


Currrorp rushed off to Waterloo 
and took train for Rainham. As 
he hurried from the station he met 
Hilda coming towards him. It was 
in the public road they met, bor- 
dered by little villas. A railway 
porter was strolling home to his 
dinner; an empty fly was return- 
ing slowly to the station. All was 
cee around as this romance was 

eing played out before the uncon- 
cerned passers-by. The only em- 
brace possible for him was to take her 
outstretched hands as her eyes met 
his, timidly, yet suffused with love. 

“Where were you going?” he 
said. 

“To meet you. I knew my 
letter would be delivered at eleven. 
So I thought you would catch this 
train.” 

No more was said. He could 
see the traces of past emotion in 
her face, but it now shone with 
love for him, calm and modest love. 
Having yielded, she would _not 
make the sacrifice a grudging one, 
whatever it might have cost her. 
She placed her arm in his, and they 
turned and walked back together. 
Clifford was too joyous to speak. 

When they reached her cottage, 
he stopped involuntarily. “Let us 
ge on to the river, Robert,” said 

ilda; “let us take the walk we 
walked the other day.” 

“So be it; you are wisest and 
best, in this as in all things. I, 
too, should like to efface the im- 

ressions of that day. I felt as if 

should never be able to bear the 
sight of that reach of the river 

in. I daresay, too, your modest 
larder would hardly furnish lunch- 
eon for a guest. Let us walk on to 
the ‘ Angler’ and get some luncheon 
in the arbour there, on the river- 


bank. Do you know, I feel quite 
hungry—a new sensation; and you 
look as if you had eaten nothin 
since Sunday. Is it not so?” And 
he pressed the little hand resting 
on his arm. 

The day was fine, the air cool 
after the storm of Sunday; the 
peaceful river-scene never looked 
more smiling than on this afternoon 
as the lovers strolled along the 
bank. Cautiously, as if still hardly 
daring to feel certain that his prize 
was won, Clifford gradually unfolded 
his plans. His first impulse had 
been to carry off his bride at once; 
but reflection while coming down 
in the train had brought him to a 
different view. Hilda should not 
appear to be flying away. She had 
no friends or relatives to consult, 
but still all should be done in 
orderly fashion, without the sem- 
blance of haste or flight. And Hilda 
appreciated her lover’s thoughtful- 
ness as he explained his _pro- 
posals. This was Tuesday. Could 
Hilda arrange to have her modest 
trousseau ready by Saturday? Not 
much was needed, as they would 
stop at Paris; but her little bills 
at Rainham had to be settled, and 
the cottage must be placed in 
charge of a house-agent, Martha 
being relegated té leave of absence 
on board-wages till Captain Reid’s 
pee regarding her future should 
e ascertained. Clifford for his part 
would have plenty to do in winding 
up his affairs. Fortunately his mode 
of benevolence did not commit him 
for the future, but the various new 
projects which had been in contem- 
plation must be stopped. Some 
time would elapse before the trus- 
tees would cease to stop paying his 
full income, but from this time he 
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should limit his drawings to the 
portion which would now legally 
continue to be his. Another place 
must be found for Jane ; Simmonds 
was to be allowed indefinite fur- 
lough; the chambers were to be 
shut up and placed in charge of 
the porter. 

The mixture of business and love- 
making involved in discussing these 
arrangements Clifford found exqui- 
sitely pleasant. Certainly the time 
passed quickly. “If we only had 

en and ink here, Hilda,” said he, 
“you should draft all my letters to 
the different people I have to write 
to. I shall now have to write them 
all myself, and what a lot there 
are! A truly doleful prospect !— 
four whole days with no private 
secretary to help me!” 

' Only when Clifford made Hilda 
take the money for her wants did 
she betray her feelings. “I have 


enough to pay for everything,” she 
said, pushing back the hand with 


its gold and notes. “I owe only a 
trifle in the village, and I can put 
off buying things till , 

“This is no gift, Hilda, it is your 
money. But stay, let us be busi- 
ness-like. Here is your half-quar- 
ter’s salary still due, and a further 
quarter’s salary payable because you 
have been dismissed from your ap- 
pointment without notice. Let us 
make out the exact amount, and 
you shall give me a receipt for it.” 
And working out the sum on the 
back of a letter, he counted it out. 
“There, now we are square, my 
private secretary is dismissed !” 
Then they walked back again. 

When they reached the cottage 
gate there was again a stop, and a 
hesitation. 

“Will you not come in?” she 
said, as they stood looking at each 
other; “Martha shall make you 
some tea. I know you like your 
afternoon cup of tea.” 

“You are too good to me,” he 
replied, looking wistfully at her; 
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“but my next cup of tea shall be 
made by you, without any other 
agency. No; I tear myself away 
till you are really mine. Write to 
me if you want help in anything; 
but if not, we meet on Saturday 
evening at the Victoria Station.” 
He was bending forward to kiss 
her, but a foot-passenger was com- 
ing down the lane; he could merely 
press her hands, and giving her one 
fond look, and saying, “Till Satur- 
day,” set off for the station radiant 
with joy. 


And yet his happiness was not 
altogether unalloyed. Although 
Clifford was now in a state of ex- 
citement quite foreign to his usual 
disposition, he could not but know 
in his heart that he was guilty of 
deceiving the woman he loved. In 
explaining his position, and the 
bonds in which he was held by his 
father’s will, he had not told her 
the whole truth; and in keeping 
back a part, he had, his conscience 
told him plainly enough, been say- 
ing what was false. It was not 
true that there was no alternative 
between remaining unmarried and 
surrendering the whole of his for- 
tune. A third course was open to 
him, by which he might both save 
a remnant of it, and yet be free 
hereafter to marry as he pleased. 
But hereafter—not at once; and the 
period designated involved so long 
a waiting as in his present state of 
feeling it seemed impossible to en- 
dure. More than once, indeed, as 
in his journey back to town, dwell- 
ing on the past meeting, and recall- 
ing the look of resignation he had 
noticed at times on Hilda’s face— 
which showed him plainly, even if 
he had not known it from what 
passed before, at what a cost she 
had brought herself to the sacri- 
fice she was going to make for 
his sake—he felt an impulse from 
his better nature to turn back and 
tell her the whole truth. But he 
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could not bring himself to make 
an avowal which he felt sure must 

ut off their union into the in- 

efinite future; for he knew well 
that, although he had gained her 
heart, if the option were now given 
her of making wedlock possible, 
even at the cost of many years’ 
delay, Hilda would appeal to his 
generosity to release her from the 
promise she had now been induced 
to make—nay, more, that she would 
insist on it: she would not be his 
Hilda if she did less, and he could 
not bring himself to so much self- 
denial. Selfish love had for the 
time the mastery of him. Nor was 
there wanting, as there seldom is 
wanting when the heart inclines to 
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baseness, a plausible excuse. After 
all, was it not too late to go back? 
Welcome though release would be 
to her, would she not despise him 
for having all this while been de- 
ceiving her? Might she not even 
spurn him altogether, and so be lost 
to him for ever? And he could 
not bring himself to face the possi- 
bility of such a blow. The mis- 
chief, then, was done already, and 
could not be undone. After all, she 
need never know of this condition. 
But as he finally came to this re- 
solve, his conscience told him that 
if she did ever find out his treach- 
ery, she would never forgive him; 
at any rate, that he would deserve 
not to be forgiven. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


Clifford’s continued absence 
from Charles Street was naturally 
ascribed by his aunt to the dis- 
covery which she fancied she had 
made, His marriage having been 
found out, as she supposed, he 
would of course be ashamed to face 
his relations, and could hardly do 
otherwise than stay away and await 
the consequences of the discovery ; 
and if Mrs. Scallan had been still 
alone she would have set about 
taking some steps to pursue the 
matter further. But it was not 
the good lady’s habit to take the 
initiative in anything while her 
husband was at hand, and he was 
just now so preoccupied with his 
own affairs that it was impossible 
to interest him in anything else. 
On the only occasion when she 
tried to broach the subject, he had 
repulsed her even more savagely 
than usual; and, indeed, she was 
herself so much absorbed in watch- 
ing him that she had little time to 
think about her nephew; while 
Blanche, who had her own reasons 
for keeping silence on the subject, 
displayed an equal indifference 


when her mother referred to it. 
Mrs. Scallan saw very little of her 
husband during this time. He was 
absent for the greater part of the 
daytime, and often till late at 
night, and when at home he was 
generally closeted with strangers. 
He would breakfast alone before 
his wife and daughter were up, and 
the family seldom met except at 
dinner, when he would drink so 
hard as to be unfit for conversation 
afterwards. Mrs. Scallan had often 
known her husband in difficulties, 
but she had never seen him like 
this before. He used always to be 
cheery and hopeful at such times; 
and, in fact, whatever temporary 
eclipses he had suffered at various 
periods of his career, he had always 
emerged more confident and appar- 
ently more prosperous than ever. 
But now his buoyant manner had 
forsaken him except in his cups, 
and, even after drinking, his sleep 
was uneasy and disturbed. Per- 
haps the poor wife learnt more of his 
affairs then than he imparted to her 
when awake. 


She felt it to be a very bad 
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symptom that no ready money was 
forthcoming. ‘“ Don’t bother your- 
self about such a trifle as that,” he 
said, when she was obliged to ask 
him for some. “There is no place 
like London for living in without 
spending money, especially when 
you have established your credit by 
spending so much already.” And 
so, under Mr. Scallan’s orders, the 
business of the household went on 
as usual. The poor lady with an 
aching heart paid and received vis- 
its, and she and Blanche partook 
of such amusements as came in 
their way. Captain Burrard was 
very much in the house, and accom- 
panied them on more than one 
occasion to the theatres or the 
opera. Except that she was so 
preoccupied about her husband, it 
would certainly have struck Mrs. 
Seallan as singular that Blanche 
displayed so little interest in the 
disclosure of her cousin’s affairs, 
repressing her mother’s confidence 
with even more than her usual 
brusqueness. If he was married, 
she said, when her mother began 
to talk about the matter, as no 
doubt he was, what was the good 
of saying so over and over again? 
Things would all come right sooner 
or later, and there was no need to 
make a fuss about them. She had 
no mind to play the part of a jilted 
lover, and did not want condolence 
from her or anybody else. 

One afternoon when Blanche, 
who had driven out to do some 
shopping by herself, was still ab- 
sent, Mr. Scallan returned home. 
His wife did not know of his arrival 
at first, for she had not expected 
him so soon, and he had let himself 
in with his latch-key; but happen- 
ing to go down to his room she 
found it locked. After a little 
hesitation she knocked gently, and 
presently he came to the door and 
opened it. He was en in 
sorting papers, with which the 
table was covered, and a heap of 


cinders in the grate showed that he 
had been burning some. His small 
restless eyes seemed more restless 
than ever. “I wanted to see you,” 
he said; “you are just in time. 
Bring me in some sherry and bis- 
cuits, there’s a good girl; but don’t 
let any one know I am here.” 

She got these and brought them 
in to him. “Now,” he said, turn- 
ing to his work of sorting the papers 
on the table, “I am nearly ready. 
I must clear out sharp, old woman, 
and that’s a fact. I have held on 
quite as long as was safe. I want 
you to pack my bag for me; put a 
clean shirt or two in, and bring it 
down here. Are any of the ser- 
vants about?” 

“They have just gone to their 
tea.” 

“ Well, take care that none of 
them see what you are after. 
Where is Blanche ?” 

“She went out immediately 
after lunch. She said she had 
some shopping to do. She sent the 
carriage home a long time ago, 
with a message that she would 
walk back. I cannot think why 
she has not returned.” 

“Well, look sharp and bring the 
bag down, but mind you take care 
that no one sees you.” And as 
she went out he locked the door 


n. 

When Mrs. Scallan returned to 
the room she did not at first recog- 
nise her husband, and thought for 
an instant some one else had taken 
his place, so disguised was he by a 
big moustache, whiskers, and beard 
of dark brown, and a pair of col- 
oured spectacles, which, however, 
did not conceal the sparkle of his 
restless little eyes. 

“That’s right,” he said, as he 
took the bag from her; “now 
Molly, my dear, I must be off, 
sharp.” . 

“Oh, William!” cried the poor 
woman, “ something dreadful has 
happened, I can see.” 
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“Something awkward might 
happen, Molly, if I didn’t keep 
out of the way for a bit, but I 
expect to be safe enough by to- 
morrow morning.” 

“But where are you going, 
William? Is it very far away?” 
She understood the implied danger, 
and although full of distress at his 
desertion of her, the desire that he 
should escape prevented her from 
thinking much about herself. “ Is 
it something very bad, William, 
this time?’ she added. 

“The less said about it the 
better, my girl,” said Scallan. “I 
made a good fight of it as long as I 
could; but things beat me at last, 
and I was driven to do more than I 
intended. That’s about the long 
and short of it. It’s easy enough 
to be honest when everything goes 
smooth, and no one can say I have 
not been a free man with my 
money, and done many a liberal 
thing for others in my time; but 
damn it, there’s no generosity left 
in the world, I think. Well, I am 
about played out now, I guess. I 
played for high stakes, and if 
things had gone well you nor any 
one else would ever have heard 
a word against me. And there’s 
many a man, I'll be bound, who 
holds his head high enough now, 
who has done just as bad, and worse, 
only he has never been found out; 
that makes all the difference, don’t 
you see? They will paint me black 
enough now, I don’t doubt. There 
will be enough heard about me in a 
day or two, I expect.” 

“ And where do you mean to go 
to first, William? You may trust 
me, surely. I won’t give a hint, even 
to Blanche, if you tell me not to.” 

“ Well, I think it’s just as well 
not to expose you to temptation, 
my dear,” replied Scallan, a gleam 
of cunning replacing the look of 
desperation his face had just worn. 
“ A secret’s only a secret as long as 
it’s not known, you see.” 


The prospect of being left alone 
to face the coming storm rose awful 
before the poor wife, but she stil] 
thought first of her husband, and 
did not express her anxiety further 
than to say—‘“I suppose you can’t 
take Blanche and me with you, 
William?” She knew it was use- 
less to ask it, and her way of speak- 
ing showed this, but she could not 
help asking. 

“T think I shall do better with- 
out encumbrances just at present,” 
he replied, more mildly than she 
expected. “But,” he continued, 
looking at his watch, “it is time 
for me to be off.” He took acouple 
more glasses of wine, and then 
opening the door cautiously, he 
said, “Good-bye, Molly dear, you 
shall come and join me as soon as I 
see the way to manage it,” and gave 
her as much of a kiss as the hairy 
state of his disguise permitted. 
“ Blast these summer evenings,” he 
said, peering into the hall, “ it never 
grows dark in this infernal country! 
just look out, will you, and make 
sure that no one is about.” 

Mrs. Scallan stole cautiously into 
the hall. It was now getting dusk 
in the house, although the long 
summer evening had not yet come 
to an end. She looked up the stair- 
case and into the dining-room. A 
man had been laying the table for 
dinner, but was now gone down- 
stairs. The way seemed clear, and 
she made a sign to her husband, 
who emerged from his room, and 
opening the hall door, noiselessly 
slunk out, bag in hand. His wife 
closed it after him; then returning 
to his room, she restored the sherry 
decanter to its place in the side- 
board of the dining-room, and put 
away the biscuits; and taking the 
wine-glass up-stairs to her room, 
wrapped in her handkerchief, lest 
she should meet anybody, washed 
it and brought it down again to the 
dining-room. 

As she came out again into the 
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hall she met the footman comin 
up from the basement, and had the 
courage to ask him if Mr. Scallan 
had been home that afternoon, and 
the man’s manner showed that he 
had no suspicion of what had passed. 
“J do not think he will dine at 
home to-day,” she said. “ We will 
not wait dinner for him; we will 
have it as soon as Miss Scallan 
comes home.” 

But the dinner-hour came and 


Blanche had not returned. Mrs, 
Scallan sat trembling in the draw- 
ing-room, at the window, looking 
out into the twilight for her 
daughter. So long as her husband 
had to be thought of her courage had 
been sustained ; but now that there 
remained nothing to do but to await 
the catastrophe his flight announced, 
she felt utterly broken down, and 
the absence of her daughter seemed 
to portend some fresh disaster. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


The night was fine, and as the 
Dover mail-boat cut her way across 
the calm water, its smooth surface 
was broken, only by the passing 
furrow made by the steamer’s pas- 
sage. But the air passed through 
so quickly was cool and fresh, and 
one of the passengers, wrapping his 
own shawl tenderly round his com- 
panion, presently left her side and 
began walking up and down the 
deck to keep himself warm. He 
was a young man, and as he trod 
the deck, his light step seemed to 
indicate a joyous mood. As well 
it might, for he was carrying off his 
lady-love on a honeymoon trip. 
Now and again he would return to 
his companion, who wore a thick 
veil, although it was night, and 
seemed by her shrinking manner 
to shun observation. 

The vessel, although not crowded, 
was full, and his seat had now been 
taken by a lady, so that private 
conversation with his companion 
was impracticable, and the young 
man went forward and leant over 
the bow to look at Calais lights, 
now rapidly nearing. 

Another passenger also came for- 
ward and stood beside him. 

“A splendid passage,” observed 
this gentleman presently, between 
the puffs of his cigar. “We shall 
do it in one-twenty, there or there- 
abouts.” 


The familiar tones of the voice 
made the other turn round to look 
at the speaker, and he was himself 
immediately recognised. “ Clifford ! 
by all that’s wonderful,” cried Bur- 
rard—for it was he—*this is in- 
deed a coincidence! I fancied that 
I saw some one very like you 
coming on board, but I was rather 
preoccupied, so did not follow up 
the idea. And you not alone 
either. If I don’t mistake you 
are travelling with your - 

“My wife? Yes; we are going 
to make a little trip on the Con- 
tinent.” 

“ Just my case,” replied Burrard. 
“]T was married to-day, and we are 
bound on our honeymoon trip.” 

Clifford made an to 
start, a suspicion of the truth flash- 
ing on his mind. 

“A curious coincidence, isn’t 
it?’ continued Burrard. “ Al- 
though our cases are not exactl 
similar, for yours is hardly a as | 
ding tour, whereas I was married 
only a few hours ago. We must 
go a little way back, I take it, for 
the date of your wedding-day ?” 

Clifford nodded assent. He had 
scarcely realised yet all that was 
implied in his friend’s news; but 
Hilda’s reputation must be saved 
at any cost. 

“ Yes,” resumed the other, “ you 
have been a sly fellow. No offence 
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between friends, you know,—in 
fact, I am bound to speak without 
reserve, because my fortunes have 
become involved in yours, don’t 
you see? So long as I believed 
you were going to make a match 
with your cousin, it would have 
been an unwarrantable breach of 
friendship to interfere. But since 
you chose to be so Quixotic as to 
throw away your fortune, why 
should not I step in and console 
the poor little cousin as well as 
another man? So here we are, and 
no grudge on either side, I hope. 
I knew you were a man who did 
not care about money, but I must 
say I did not think you were quite 
so disinterested as to throw away 
five thousand a year. But what 
won’t a man do when there is a 
woman in the case? However, the 
thing is done, and there is no good 
in saying anything more about it. 
I suppose you have looked the thing 
in the face, and see your way to 
get along without Blanche’s money. 
Mrs. Scallan tells me you have saved 
ever so much already, and I am 
sure I hope you have. But now 
won’t you introduce me to the lady 
in form? You know I have never 
had the opportunity of speaking to 
her, although I have had the plea- 
sure of seeing her.” 

Clifford muttered something about 
his wife being unwell. 

“Well, then,” said Burrard, 
“come and see my little girl, she 
is sitting somewhere over there; 
you owe her an apology for treating 
her so cavalierly, but we neither of 
us bear you any grudge, I assure 

ou. Come mo & she will be de- 
ighted to see And passing 
his arm throug “Clifford? s, Burrard 
led him to the bench where Blanche 
was seated. 

The bride saluted him more cor- 
dially and unaffectedly than she 
had ever done before. “Fancy 
you, of all men in the world,” she 


said, holding out her hand, “ being 
so romantic! But I compliment 
you on your taste, sir. Havin 
seen my rival, I can wnderstilll 
how you came to treat me so 
badly.” 

“ But you have been a little 
romantic too, my fair cousin, have 
oe not?’ replied Clifford, who 
ad now recovered his composure ; 
“this is surely a very sudden 
affair?” 

“Would you have had Blanche 
pining away for a _ twelvemonth 
because forsaken by her faithless 
swain?” said Burrard. “But you 
are right there, my boy, it was 
sudden, although not quite in 
Gretna Green form. I gave the 
required notice according to law, 
and we were married before the 
registrar this morning, and mamma 
and papa would know of it only 
this evening. The society journals 
will have something to write about 
for a week or two, won’t they? 
This little thing,” —patting his wife’s 
cheek playfully,—* will be quite a 
celebrity for a time.” 

“ But surely,” said Clifford, “this 
is the part of Lydia Languish re- 
versed. I should have thought that 
both parties being so unexception- 
able, beauty and wealth allied to 
rank and fashion, there would be 
no need to make a secret about it.” 


Blanche was sitting on a camp- . 


stool on the middle of the upper 
deck, so that the party could talk 
thus freely without being over- 
heard. 

“True, my dear boy,” replied 
Burrard, “there was no need for 
concealment here; there was no 
loss of a large fortune involved in 
the discovery. I don’t want to 
imply for a moment that was your 
case,” he added hastily, noticing 
that Clifford made an involuntary 
start, “but still there were reasons 
why we should want to get the 
matter out of hand quickly; and 
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this”—again patting Blanche on the 
cheek—‘“ is such a romantic child 
that she much prefers having it so. 
Anyhow the thing is done. We 
were married this morning at a 
registry office, and here we are on 
our wedding trip; and we must 
make the most of it, mustn’t we, 
my love? for I have to be back 
again and at work in a few days. 
Business with me must follow close 
on the steps of pleasure.” 

“ But whereabouts is Mrs. Clif- 
ford?” said Blanche. “You must 
introduce me again, Robert, for the 
last was not a regular introduction, 
you know.” Blanche’s manner was 
more hearty and natural than it 
had ever been before. 

Just then a movement among the 
passengers announced that the 
steamer was nearing its destination, 
and Clifford, evading the proposal 
to introduce his cousin to Hilda, 
said he must go to look after his 
packages. “Well, then,” said 
Burrard, as they parted, “ we must 
try to get the same carriage on to 
Paris: there will be sure to be a 
crush ; let us keep together.” 

Clifford was making off towards 
the quarter-deck where he had left 
Hilda, but, suddenly turning, took 
Burrard’s arm, saying, “Just one 
word with you. I gathered from 
what you said just now that it 
was supposed I had been secretly 
married in order to evade the con- 
ditions on which 1 have been hold- 
ing the property. Is that really 
believed of me ?”’ 

“Well, my dear fellow, I did 
not put it that way, but since you 
ask me, of course I can’t help say- 
ing that it is not apparent what 
other motive should have prompted 
the mystery. For, as I understand, 
the lady is very charming and all 
that, so that there is no apparent 
reason for concealment as far as 
she is concerned. But all this, of 
course, is supposing that you are 
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married. There’s no mistake about 
that, is there?” he asked, noticing 
the other’s hesitation. “You are 
married, ain’t you? Blanche told 
it me as a positive fact.” 

“ Blanche, of course, is always 
quite accurate,” said Clifford, feeling 
that Hilda must be saved at all 
hazards, 

“Thank you, that is very satis- 
factory,” replied the other, — 
not feeling quite so assured as he 
professed himself, “because if you 
had not been married, but had 
merely been playing the Don Juan 
with us, I should have made rather 
a mess of it. Murder will out, no 
doubt, and your marriage must have 
been known before long: the only 
objection I see to your line of 
action, as a matter of business, is 


‘that your income ought properly to 


have become my wife’s from the day 
on which your marriage took place, 
so that if the secret had been kept 
much longer, there might have been 
an awkward accumulation of arrears 
to be refunded. However, I don’t 
want on her part to be exacting.” 

“Do not be under the smallest 
apprehension on that score, Bur- 
rard; the bulk of the estate goes 
to my cousin, according to the pro- 
visions of the will, and she shall be 
paid all that is due to her to the 
uttermost farthing. I give you my 
word for that.” 

“ Thanks, my dear fellow ; I never 
doubted your good faith for one 
moment. I knew everything would 
be all square where you are con- 
cerned. But here we are close 
alongside of the pier; we must 
look after our respective brides.” 

Clifford had not responded to his 
friend’s invitation to share a car- 
riage with him, knowing that Hilda, 
who had in vain tried to conceal 
from him the feeling of shame 
which possessed her throughout the 
journey, would prefer the  soli- 
tude afforded by the company of 

N 
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—— for fellow-passengers to 
travelling with people who knew 
her; so finding one compartment 
of the train already occupied by 
four travellers, he secured the two 
remaining seats. The other per- 
sons appeared to be all foreigners, 
and did not attempt to open con- 
versation,- which was just what he 
knew Hilda would wish; and after 
seeing that she was made comfort- 
able in her place, he too remained 
silent. This was not a time for 
commonplaces, and Hilda would 
not like him to be demonstrative : 
throughout the journey so far she 
had shrunk from any attempt on 
his part to treat her as a bride. 
Soon the strangers composed 
themselves to sleep: whether she 
was sleeping he could not tell, but, 
for his part, he had sufficient food 
for thought to keep him wide 
awake. At the first moment of 
making the discovery of his cousin’s 
or mee on board the steamer, he 
ad not realised all the conse- 
— involved in it, but now 
these came up clear before him. 
From the first moment of starting, 
indeed, the joy had not been un- 
alloyed. He had gained his object, 
and was bearing off the woman of 
his heart in search of love and 
happiness ; but'already he had dis- 
covered that happiness is not al- 
ways to be got merely by seeking 
after it. Already his happiness in 
having gained Hilda had a flaw in 
it, due, as his conscience told him, 
to a deviation from the path of 
honour. He did not repent of 
having won a sacrifice from Hilda, 
believing that his fidelity and scru- 
a respect would soon place 
er at her ease; but ever since the 
day when she consented to be his, 
his conscience continued to re- 
roach him for having deceived 
er. Yet the first sin against the 
woman he had won was as nothing 
compared with that he was about 


to perpetrate, if, after this discovery, 
he still pursued the course whither 
they were now tending; and he 
knew Hilda well enough to feel 
sure that she would never forgive 
him, should she discover that he 
had betrayed her under false pre- 
tences. Yet this was what he was 
now about to do; for the revela- 
tion just given made it clear that 
the sacrifice he had demanded of 
her was now no longer necessary. 
His cousin having been the first to 
break the conditions of the will, he 
was set free to marry Hilda. It 
could not even be alleged that he 
was in any way to blame for the 
mistake into which Blanche had 
fallen in supposing him to have 
married Hilda already. She had 
evidently jumped to a conelusion 
which a little inquiry and patience 
would have shown to be unfounded. 
He had thus recovered his fortune 
through his cousin’s precipitancy. 
But this hardly cost him a thought; 
and, indeed, he had distinctly re- 
nounced the fortune thus regained 
by his declaration to Burrard. It 
was the difficulty of deciding how 
to act towards the gentle, trustful 
creature sitting motionless beside 
him, all unconscious of this hidden 
crisis in the plot enacting round 
her, that possessed and harassed 
him. At one moment his duty 
would seem clear, but at the next, 
doubts would unite with inclination 
to restrain him. For this step back- 
wards, which might have been so 
easy, was it not rendered almost 
impossible after what he told Bur- 
rard, leading him and his cousin 
to believe that he was married al- 
ready? After such a statement his 
denial of it would not be be- 
lieved by anybody. To separate 
now from Hilda till they could be 
married would not therefore save 
her reputation. That could only be 
— by persisting in the false- 
ood. And now, his conscience 
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once aroused, he reflected with re- 
morse that if he had not won her 
to this step of flying with him by 
his importunity, backed up by the 
deception of withholding from her 
knowledge the reserved conditions 
of the will, he would not have been 
driven into trying to shield her by 
a lie. Thus one dereliction from 
the truth had led on to another. 
And his feelings now aroused to 
an almost morbid pitch of intensity, 
the arguments by which he had 
endeavoured to win her to his pur- 
pose now seemed to him disingenu- 
ous sophistry. Nor, he thonght, 
did they impose on her. She has 
yielded, not to the force of my 
arguments, but under-a nodle im- 
pulse of self-sacrifice. But I can 
see that the greatness of that sacri- 
fice is weighing her down. She is 
not like a trustful, happy bride; 
time for reflection has brought 
shame and dismay; the trembling 
bride who met me last night at the 
station was a different woman from 
the trustful lover I parted from four 
days ago. She shrinks from my 
caresses; and if she tries to appear 
more at ease than she really feels, 
it is to save me from distress. Her 
mind still dwells on what she 
deems the sacrifice I have made in 
preferring her love to money. How 
different is her aspect from that of 
Blanche! Blanche on her wed- 
ding-day has become quite unaf- 
fected and gay; my bride is sad 
and distraught. 

Then he began to revolve in his 
mind a plan for separating himeelf 
from Hilda at the end of their 
journey, and finding some female 
companion who might accompany 
her back to England. He would 
follow them, and then, as soon as 
. the fact of Blanche’s marriage was 
established, he could wed Hilda. 
There might be some delay in mak- 
ing sure of the fact, if the marriage 
was a secret one; but what would 
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be the delay of a few days, or even 
a few weeks, if followed by a happy 
life! But must, then, all this pre- 
paration and planning come to 
nought? Hilda had been won, and 
was now sitting by his side—his 
love, his bride, fis own, his wife in 
soul and will; and was he to give 
her up at the last moment, and 
their union to be subject to all the 
chances and uncertainties awaiting 
them in the unknown future? And 
after all, the ‘sacrifice would not 
suffice to save her reputation. She 
had been seen travelling with him 
by those most interested in pub- 
lishing the fact, and he had himself 
declared that they were living toge- 
ther. Thus his own falsehood made 
retreat useless. No ; he was only per- 
plexing himself with what he flat- 
tered himself to be excess of scruple. 

Then his conscience whispered to 
him, why not put the case to Hilda 
herself, and let her decide? But 
he could not make up his mind to 
do this, knowing in his heart what 
her answer would be. He hardly 
knew indeed how eagerly she would 
have welcomed the chance of escape 
even now, although he could not 
but be sensible of her obvious de- 
jection. Hilda’s feelings, in truth, 
had undergone a great change since 
the day of their last meeting. At 
first, after consenting to his pro- 
posal, she had been borne up by 
the sense of self-sacrifice, so sweet 
to many a woman’s heart; and the 
preparations for her journey, and 
the business of setting her home in 
order, had scarcely left time for 
thinking about herself. But now, 
on this long journey, which gave 
no opportunity for distraction by 
conversation, but left her thoughts 
free to pursue their own course, all 
her distrust of herself, and shame 
at her conduct, came back again in 
full force. Had her lover claimed 
her at once when first she promised 
to yield to him, the shock would 
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have been less; but all this cere- 
mony and preparation of a mock 
wedding-tour, although devised, as 
she knew, out of consideration for 
her, added to the sense of degra- 
dation which possessed her, now 
worked up to a morbid state. At 
Dover, and again at Calais, she had 
‘been on the point of appealing to 
her companion to leave her to her- 
self to find her way back alone; 
what to do then she knew not—all 
she desired was to escape. But a 
feeling of pity for him restrained 
her. She knew what a blow to 
him would be such an avowal. 
Just now fatigue and mental weari- 


CHAPTER 


Burrard and his bride, looking 
about like the other passengers on 
Calais pier for seats in the train, 
had found a vacant coupé, and were 
congratulating themselves on their 

ood luck—for although there had 

on plenty of room in the English 
train, the French one as usual was 
closely packed. But just as they 
were about to start, the door was 
opened, and a solitary traveller, 
who had stayed on board till the 
last, and was now trying to find a 
place, was pushed in by the con- 
ductor, and in another moment the 
train started. 

“ This is a bore,” whispered Bur- 
rard to his bride: “serves me right 
for not having telegraphed to secure 
a coupé. However, he is a foreigner, 
so he won’t understand what we 
say. You may make love to me as 
much as you like.” 

In the nojse made by the train, 
confidential remarks of this sort, if 
made in a low voice, with faces in 
close proximity, could not be heard 
by a third party. 

“An Englishman, I should say,” 
replied Blanche, “from his way of 
coming in without making a bow.” 

“That is because he has been 


ness made her feel more resigned, 
although not more happy; but the 
least suspicion of what was passing 
in her lover’s mind would have 
brought back all her energies to act 
for her preservation. If he doubted, 
she was saved. 

But although unable to resolve 
his doubts himself, as passion and 
conscience alternately possessed 
him, he did not impart them to 
her, finally excusing himself men- 
tally under the plea that, in her 
over-sensitive state, she could not 
take a just view of the position. 
Meanwhile the train sped on its 
course, 
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living among us, and caught our 
ways. He’s a Frenchman, I'll bet 
you a pair of gloves against a kiss; 
only a Frenchman would muffle 
himself up in that way on such a 
night.” And, indeed, the third 
occupant of the coupé wore a large 
hood over his head, as if it were 
winter, which left little visible of 
his face but a large moustache and 
beard, and eyes concealed by col- 
oured spectacles. : 

“Do you know, my girl,” said 
Burrard presently to Blanche, as 
he played with her gloved hand in 
a patronising way, “I don’t feel 
altogether sure about your cousin 
being married after all.” 

“Not after what he said just 

now Why, he confessed it plain- 
ly. 
o Yes, to you; and so he did to 
me. But you shouid have seen 
how he spoke the first time. The 
lady was here, you see, and so he 
was bound to say it. How did 
you come to know about it, my 
child? I have always forgotten to 
ask you that.” 

“I judged by appearances, of 
course. Mamma and I surprised 
Robert and the lady in his cham- 
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bers one day, you know. Mamma 
thought just what you did, and so 
did | at first; but it was quite plain 
she was his wife.” 

“Why quite plain?” 

“ From their manner of behaving, 
of course.” 

“What was their manner like? 
Anything like this? And Bur- 
rard, passing one hand round his 
bride’s waist, still fondling her 
hand with the other, rested his 
head coolly on her shoulder. 

“For shame, Cyril; that person 
will see you if you don’t take care. 
No; Robert behaved much more 
prettily than you do, I can tell 
you, sir. But there was no mistake 
about it.” 

“I wish there may not be, my 
girl, or we shall have made a mess 
of it by being in such a hurry. 
But what’s done can’t be undone, 
can it? Particularly the little cere- 
mony we have gone through to- 
day.” And Burrard, leaning back, 
recalled the conversation he had had 
with Clifford, and recollected with 
satisfaction the distinctness with 
which the latter had renounced his 
fortune. There could be no mis- 
take about that part of the con- 
versation, at any rate. Thus mus- 
ing, he soon fell asleep, and Blanche 
shortly followed his example. 

The short night was over when 
they reached Amiens, and the 
young couple left their carriages, 
like the other passengers, to get 
some coffee and bread at the buffet. 
There they encountered Clifford, 
but there was not time to ex- 
change many words, for he was 
hurrying with some refreshments 
to Hiida, who declined to leave her 
carriage. On returning to their 
coupé, the young couple found their 
fellow traveller still sitting there. 

“Not going to take anything, 
sir?’ said Burrard to him, as he 
passed by him to his own seat. 
“There is not much time to be 
lost.” 
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“Thank you,” said the other, 
“but I am not hungry.” 

Burrard started as the stranger 
spoke, and looked at Blanche, who 
seemed, like him, surprised. The 
similarity of the voice to one they 
knew had struck them both; but 
they said nothing, and the journey 
was resumed in silence. Burrard 
kept awake, but Blanche fell asleep 
again, and so did the stranger, sit- 
ting forward in an uneasy attitude 
with nodding head. 

The train was nearing Paris when 
Burrard woke Blanche, and whis- 
pered to her to bend forward and 
look at the traveller. 

As his head rubbed against the 
cushion, the dark wig became dis- 
placed, showing the red natural hair 
beneath. The artifical whisker and 
moustache also were disarranged 
and out of place. 

“Queer Street, evidently,” ob- 
served Burrard in a low voice, after 
scanning the features of the sleep- 
ing man. “I say, Blanche,” he 
whispered presently, “did you 
know anything of this?” 

Blanche blushed as she said 
“no,” and conscious that she was 
blushing, added, “I knew that my 
father was speculating, of course; 
that’s his business. I am afraid 
something must have happened. 
I am sure I don’t know what it is.” 

And indeed the hints of what 
Mr. Scallan had confided to his 
wife, which that lady had from 
time to time passed on to her 
daughter, had always been impart- 
ed with the proviso that Blanche 
was not to be supposed to know 
anything about the matter, and 
that terrible consequences would 
befall ber mother if Mr. Scallan 
found out that she was divulging 
what he told her. So that the 
young lady was able to satisfy her 
conscience with the reservation that 
these had been privileged communi- 
cations. “I knew that papa was 
mixed up in speculations, and 
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things of that sort, of course,” she 
again whispered, as Burrard did 
not at once reply; “but he never 
told me anything about them. I 
always thought he was as rich 
as Cresus. I am sure he always 
made mamma and me live as if he 
were. Something dreadful must 
have happened. What can it be?” 
And Blanche looked at her husband 
as if he could penetrate the mystery, 
thinking how fortunate it was that 
the marriage had taken place before 
the crash had come which her 
father’s appearance portended. 

Burrard looked at his bride with 
a shrewd smile, which made her 
wince, 

“Well, my little one,” he said 
presently, in a good-tempered tone, 
“however the case may stand, we 
must make the best of it. This 
respectable gentleman with the 
false hair was the pillar on which 
I intended to build up my fortune, 
and the pillar is obviously smashed 
to bits. So that, instead of making 
a fortune, I shall have to live upon 
yours, my girl. It is just as well our 
friend Clifford has gone and made 
an ass of himself. 1 meant you to 
have been a rich lady, but we must 
face our poverty now, and do the 
best we can on five thousand a-year. 
But perhaps in the fulness of time 
my little girl will be a countess, and 
then she will be consoled.” 

And Blanche, as he spake these 
reassuring words, thought to herself 
that when she did become a coun- 
tess, she should not be so afraid of 
her husband as she felt herself to 
be now. 

Here the conversation dropped ; 
and indeed their discovery was of a 
kind to give both of them food for 
silent reflection. The train was 
now approaching Paris. Mr. Scal- 
lan was still sleeping uneasily. 
Burrard gave him a nudge, and 
he started with an appearance of 
alarm, but as soon as he compre- 
hended where he was, he began to 


arrange his hair, now altogether 
awry. While he was thus engaged, 
Burrard stooped down, and opening 
the dressing-bag which was at his 
feet, took out a looking-glass, and 
handed it to him. “I doubt if 
you will be able to manage it with- 
out the use of this, sir,” he said; 
“at any rate, your friends will 
recognize you, Mr. Scallan.” 

Mr. Scallan took the glass me- 
chanically, and holding it in his 
hand, gazed stupidly at the other, 
as if ynable to say anything. 

“You had better look sharp, sir,” 
continued Burrard; “we shall be 
there in a minute, and you certainly 
won’t pass muster as you are now.” 

Scallan made no answer, but ap- 
plied himself busily to adjust his 
false hair. Burrard too remained 
silent; he did not well know 
what to say. Presently he ob- 
served, “I would put that hood 
down, if I were you. It is just as 
well not to overdo it. And vou 
might cut those moustaches short- 
er with advantage, likewise the 
beard. Here is a pair of scissors.” 

Scallan took the scissors without 
raising objection, and began to do 
as the other recommended. He 
had just returned the implement 
when the train ran into the ter- 
minus. 

“Tt’s a bad business, I suppose ?” 
said Burrard, as Scallan, bag in 
hand, was making ready to leave 
the train so soon as it should stop. 
“A sensation piece, I conclude, to 
end like this in a transformation 
scene ?” 

“T am afraid things are in rather 
a bad way with me just now,” re- 
plied Scallan, meekly. ‘I was ob- 
liged to leave very hurriedly, and 
I dare say, in my absence, my con- 
duct will be misrepresented. I was 
very unlucky, sir, very unlucky; 
and then I had to do with a pack 
of infernal rogues, who have got off 
scot-free, and be damned to them.” 

There never yet was a man in 
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Scallan’s position who was not, 
according to his own account, the 
victim of circumstances, or of others 
more to blame than himself. 

“Ts it a case of Bow Street, or 
warrants, or anything of that sort?” 
asked Burrard significantly. 

“ Well, sir, things might be liable 
to misconception, and that’s a fact ; 
and so I think I had better keep 
out of the way for a bit. But I 
hope they will come round all right 
in time, I only want time, sir,—I 
only want time.” 

His nervous, terror-stricken man- 
ner, however, sufficiently belied 
the confidence expressed in words. 
Never a prepossessing man, he 
looked now exactly what he was, a 
rogue trying to escape from justice. 
The discovery of his identity had 
completely unnerved him. He 
stood up now, bag in hand, with 
his other hand on the door, ready 
to spring out as soon as the carriage 
should stop. 

“From the way in which you 
put it,” said Burrard, “I am afraid 
it must be a bad job, and that I 
cannot be of any help to you, other- 
wise I should feel bound to do what 
I could in your behalf. And I 
don’t want to trouble you with 
domestic affairs when you are so 
preoccupied, but you ought to know 
one thing. Haven’t you noticed 
who my companion is—Mrs. Bur- 
rard? Blanche, my own, you had 
better say good-bye to your papa.” 
Impressed by the grotesqueness of 
the situation, he could not help lay- 
ing a sarcastic stress on the last 
word. 

Scallan turned round to look at 
his daughter, who leant towards 
him with a flushed face; but he 
was too flurried to say anything 
appropriate. “I thought it might 
be her,” he mumbled to Burrard. 
“T am glad you have found a good 
husband, my dear,” he added, to his 
daughter. “I wish you every hap- 
piness, I am sure.” 
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“You are not going to stay long 
in Paris, I suppose ?” said Burrard. 
“Where are you bound? Your 

lans are quite safe with me, you 
now.” 

“ Well, my plans are not quite 
settled yet, sir, but I will write and 
let you know as soon as ever I can. 
I am a most unfortunate man, I 
do assure you,—a most unfortunate 
man. I must take precautions, and 
keep quiet for a bit.” 

Just then the train came to a 
stop, and Scallan hastened to open 
the door. “One moment,” said 
Burrard, detaining him just as he 
was stepping out; “how about Mrs. 
Scallan? Have vou left her alone 
in London? All alone?” he re- 
peated, as the other assented by a 
nod. “But of course you did not 
know that Blanche was coming 
away. And she is not too well pro- 
vided with cash, I suppose ?” 

“She has some money, I believe, 
sir, and I hope to send her more 
shortly. But really I must not 
stay,” and releasing himself from 
the other’s hold, Scallan stepped 
out and hurried down the platform, 
looking neither to right nor left. 

I have put my foot into it, and 
no mistake, was Burrard’s mental 
reflection, as he watched the retreat- 
ing figure. This comes of being 
impulsive. To think that ruffian 
should be my father-in-law! Well, 
it is no good crying over spilt milk, 
and he won’t be able to claim the 
relationship for some time, which 
is a comfort. ‘“ Blanche, my girl,” 
he said, turning to his wife, as they 
stood waiting for a porter to carry 
their things, “ have you realised the 
fact that your mamma is left all 
alone in London ?” 

“ Poor mamma!” said Blanche, 
consigning her dressing-bag to a 
porter,—“ that is very sad.” 

“Tt throws our arrangements 
out too.” 

“ How so, Cyril dear?” 

“Why, we must cut our trip 
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short, and go back and look after 
her.” 

“Must we, Cyril?” asked his 
bride, and a look of disappoint- 
ment passed over her pretty face. 

“Why of course, my child, we 
must. We couldn’t leave the poor 
lady all alone with this terrible 
trouble coming on her. We must 
go and fetch her away out of the 
row at any rate. You wouldn’t 
wish us to do less than that, would 
you?” 

“Of course I shouldn’t, Cyril 
dear,” but her face did not at once 
assume a cheerful expression. To 
say nothing of having to give up 
the promised Continental tour with 
the man of her choice, the prospect 
which seemed now to present itself 
of her mother making one in their 
new household, was not a pleasur- 
able one. 

“IT knew you would think with 
me about it. It’s a bore to have to 
g° back again so soon, but it can’t 

helped. However, we must make 
the best of what time we have. 
Come along.” 

The process of awaiting the de- 
livery of the baggage at a Paris 
terminus is never an agreeable one, 
especially after a night’s travelling. 
Few women look to advantage 
under such conditions; but al- 
though Blanche owed some part 
of her appearance to the secrets of 
the toilet, the dark eyes, the clear 
complexion, and the rich outlines 
of a fine figure were graces which 
were independent of an artificial 
setting. Few women stood less in 
need of adventitious aids to beauty. 
She had slept well, and was but 
little fatigued. Seen even under 
present disadvantages in the crowd- 
ed salle d’attente, a parcel in each 
hand—for they had more packages 
than Burrard could carry himself— 
Blanche might still attract attention 
by her striking beauty. Hilda’s 
loveliness too, owing so much as 
it did to sweetness and intelligence 


of expression, was not of a kind to 
wane from a night’s exposure. But 
she was tired, and sat on a bench, 
waiting till the luggage should be 
brought out, while Clifford, stand- 
ing before her, shielded her from 
the observation which he could see 
she dreaded to encounter. 

As he stood thus, fondly watch- 
ing her, his mind still a prey to 
doubt and irresolution, the expres- 
sion of frightened modesty em- 
bodied in the pose of the shrinking 
figure touched his heart with pity. 
Even now, he thought, it is not 
too late to act an honest, unselfish 
part, and preserve for her the 
purity she covets. A word of ex- 
planation, and she may yet be 
saved. 

Just then the doors of the salle 
were thrown open, and the porters 
from the inner hall entered with 
the luggage. Clifford pressed for- 
ward with the other passengers to 
claim his boxes: the decision be- 
tween right and wrong must still 
be deferred for a few moments 
longer. 4 

There was the usual scene of 
bustle and confusion, and the por- 
ters, boxes on shoulder, asked if 
they should put them into a cab. 
Clifford, standing with Hilda by 
his side, on the outer steps of the 
station, nodded assent. But still 
he did not move forward. Even 
now it is not too late to separate 
their things ; he might explain mat- 
ters as they drove away. 

Hilda herself looked at him with 
surprise, as he stood thus irresolute, 
unable to make up his mind. 

“Here you are again, Clifford 
my boy,” cried a voice from behind, 
and Burrard with Blanche came 
out of the waiting-room, followed 
by their porters. ‘“ We are clear of 
this pandemonium at last. I hope 
Madame is none the worse for her 
journey. You must introduce me 
now, Clifford, or perhaps I may be 
allowed to introduce myself. You 
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must have often heard of me, I am 
sure, Mrs. Clifford,” he continued, 
taking off his hat and bowing; 
“and I have had the pleasure of 
seeing you more than once before, 
although under different circum- 
stances. We shall become better 
acquainted soon, I hope. My little 
wife, too, is dying to know more of 
you. Come here, Blanche, and 
shake hands with Mrs. Clifford.” 
And so saying, he took his bride, 
who was just behind him, by the 
arm, and pushed ‘her forward, and 
the ladies exchanged salutations. 

“Clifford has been a sad sly fel- 
low,” he added, “ but he has made 
it all square now, and we can all of 
us understand that his gain has 
been well worth the sacrifice of 
worldly goods he has made. Are 
you going to stay long in Paris?” 

Clifford answered for her that 
their plans were not settled, but that 
they thought their stay would be 
short. 

“So must ours be. We must go 
back very soon. Business will take 
us back—deuced unpleasant busi- 


CHAPTER 


From the outset of his tour, 
Clifford had reason for misgiv- 
ings that his new life would not 
furnish the perfect happiness he 
had expected from it. Hilda 
was his, but she was not the 
same Hilda as of old, She was 
sweet-tempered and gentle as ever, 
but she had lost her cheerful spirits 
and buoyancy of manner. What 
distressed him still more, she evi- 
dently was keenly sensible of what 
she felt to be the degradation of 
her position. This was manifested, 
among other ways, in her disinclina- 
tion to appear with him in public. 
When, after the first day or two 
following their arrival, during which 
they took their meals in their own 
apartments, Clifford proposed that 
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ness it is, too. You are sure to 
hear all about it in good time. 
After all we shan’t lose much. I 
expect Paris will be infernally hot. 
Just feel what it is already at this 
time of the morning. But we 
ought to be starting. Where are 
you stopping?” 

Clifford mentioned the name of 
his hotel. 

“Ah, that is a snug little place, 
but quiet. We have got a suite of 
rooms at the ‘Grand.’ A bridal 
tour, you see; we are obliged to do 
things in style. ‘Now an old mar- 
ried couple like you can do as you 
please. Good-bye. I hope we shall 
meet again soon.” And Burrard 
ascending into the carriage after his 
wife, the two drove away. 

“An old married couple!” said 
Clifford to himself, repeating the 
other’s words. “ What is the use 
of over-refinements and conceal- 
ments now? The die is cast. Our 
carriage is ready, Hilda, dearest,” 
he said, aloud; and handing her into 
the fiacre, he took his place beside 
her, and they too drove off together. 


? 
. 


XXXVII. 


they should dine at the table @héte 
by way of change, she consented 
with such evident reluctance that 
he did not press it, and they con- 
tinued to take their meals in pri- 
vate. When one day, after spend- 
ing the morning in sight-seeing, he 
proposed that they should turn into 
a restaurant for luncheon, Hilda 
entered with evident embarrass- 
ment, and sought the most retired 
corner, and as long as they remained 
there was plainly ill at ease. Her 
feelings had, in fact, been worked 
up into a state of morbid sensi- 
bility. The woman who formerly, 
fearless in her own purity, would 
venture alone on errands of mercy 
into any part of London, now 
shrank from observation wherever 
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she went; and even in the re- 
cesses of a private box at the opera, 
sat nervous and trembling as if the 
whole house was watching her. 
The unusual languor of her manner 
might perhaps be ascribed to the 
heat of the weather. Paris was 
very hot, and this was a bad time 
for paying a first visit to it. After 
a few days, which Clifford had 
found very different from what he 
expected, he proposed that they 
should leave it; and they moved 
to a watering-place on the coast 
of Normandy. 

Here they found a new climate. 
The sea-breeze was cool and refresh- 
ing, and some rain came at last 
to break the long drought.  Clif- 
ford, for his part, had. so far ab- 
stained from any attempt at remon- 
strance, or even openly noticing the 
change of manner in his companion 
which so distressed him, rightly 
judging that, if challenged on this 
score, Hilda might make some pro- 
testation of unhappiness which 
would only serve to intensify still 
more strongly the feeling that 
possessed her. He felt that it 
would be better to avoid an explan- 
ation. He trusted to time to re- 
move this impression; and mean- 
while his manner to her was as 
tender and considerate as that of 
any young husband could be. But 
the old playfulness between them 
was not renewed ; and he recognised, 
with bitter self-reproach, that the 
Hilda he had won was something 
different from the Hilda of the old 
days in the Alexandra Mansions— 
sweet, gentle, and graceful as ever, 
indeed, but without the bright 
spirit and piguante manner which 
he used to find so charming. Time, 
however, he thought, would set 
things right; and if she did show 
a want of interest in their way of 
life, after all this was perhaps not 
surprising, for they were completely 
cut off from all old pursuits and 
associations. Clifford not left 


his address, that he might not be 
troubled with letters, and wishing 
to put off the inevitable settlement 
with his trustees until after the 
honeymoon. ¢ 
Perhaps one reason why he did 
not seek an explanation with Hilda, 
and endeavour to restore her self- 
possession by inducing her to aban- 
don her reserve, arose from an un- 
easy feeling of uncertainty how far 
her depression might not be due to 
a suspicion of his deception. He 
dreaded to ask how much she knew, 
He had told her only that the 
retention of his property was con- 
ditional on his marrying his cousin, 
She did not know—at least not 
from him—that he became absolved 
from that condition if his cousin, 
before a certain time, married some 
one else. Could she have guessed 
that such was the case? If so, she 
must know his perfidy, which would 
appear to her blacker than it really 
deserved to be regarded. It was 
strange, he thought, that she had 
never once referred to the meeting 
with Burrard and Blanche, although 
she might have inferred that the 
marriage of his cousin was likely 
in some way to affect his fortunes. 
But, then, she had not manifested 
any interest about anything, and 
Clifford, for obvious reasons, had 
not brought up the subject. Thus 
he, too, had his cause for anxiety 
and reservation. This wedding 
tour, as he called it, was not atten- 
ded by that mutual confidence, that 
free exchange of thought and feel- 
ing,which he had so ardently looked 
forward to. It seemed to him that 
Hilda was now hardly nearer to him 
than in the old days when she was 
his paid servant. But she bright- 
ened up after the move to Nor- 
mandy. The gay scene and the 
fresh air of Etreville could not but 
act on her spirits, although she 
avoided the parts most frequented. 
Excursions about the country or 
walks by the sea were evidently 
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leasanter to her than the crowded 
streets of sultry Paris. Perhaps, 
after all, it was the weather which 
had made her so unlike herself. 

They had not been more than 
two or three days at Etreville when 
Hilda received the proposal that 
they should dine at the table @héte 
of one of the great hotels by the 
sea without any of the repugnance 
which she had shown at Paris to 
such appearances in public; and as 
they set off to walk there from 
their lodgings, Clifford thought that 
she had never looked more charm- 
ing. Hilda’s beauty was most seen 
in her expression, her winning 
smile and lovely eyes. There was 
not the dazzling complexion or the 
swelling outline of his cousin, but, 
like every woman, she gained by 
being well dressed, and the time 
spent at Paris had been turned to 
good account in this respect, in 
the good taste with which her slight 
graceful figure was robed. 

But they had hardly entered the 
dining-room, and taken their places 
at table, when Hilda suddenly rose 
in evident confusion, and left the 
room. Clifford hastened to follow 
her. He supposed she must be ill, 
and led her out to a bench in the 
now empty veranda facing the sea. 
It was some time before she would 
tell him what was the matter. Just 
as she was sitting down, she had 
seen on the other side of the table 
a lady and gentleman, friends of 
her uncle and aunt, whom she had 
known when she was with them at 
Nice. 

“Well,” said Clifford, “surely 
they did not do anything to distress 

ou 2” 

“T don’t think they saw me be- 
fore I got away.” 

“But supposing they had seen 
you, what then? You would in- 
troduce me as your husband.” 

“Oh, Robert, I couldn’t do that. 
Supposing they found out after- 
wards that I was deceiving them ?” 






“How are they to find it out, I 
should like to know? People don’t 
take their marriage lines about with 
them to produce wherever they go. 
Come, Hilda dearest, this is really 
carrying the matter too far. You 
must make a beginning some time 
of taking the position you have a 
right to assume. After all, it won’t 
be for long.” 

“What do you mean?” she asked 
eagerly, lifting up her head and 
looking him in the face. 

“T mean,” he said, not without 
confusion, “that if you once brace 
yourself up to make the effort, it 
will soon cease to be difficult. You 
must make a beginning some time 
or other, my darling: why not make 
it at once ?” 

“T am very sorry,” said poor 
Hilda, seeing the expression of dis- 
tress on his face; “I will try to do 
better. I am afraid I am a great 
trouble to you, after all, now you 
have got me.” She said this with 
a tearful smile that went to his 
heart. 

“That’s right, my love,” he re- 
plied, professing a gaiety he did 
not feel; “put a bold face on it, 
and the thing will soon come to 
be easy enough. Now, then, shall 
we go in again and make another 
try ?” 

But Hilda looked so alarmed at 
this that he was fain to give way, 
and they strolled back to their 
lodgings along the now deserted 
promenade, and dined there by 
themselves. The meal was not a 
cheerful one. Clifford was per- 
plexed how to deal with this ten- 
der creature, and Hilda, thinking 
he was annoyed with her, sat silent 
and distressed. 


“Can you spare me for three 
days?” he asked her next morning. 
“T should like to run over to Eng- 
land for a few hours’ business. The 
boat for Lagrace will leave in half 
an hour, and I can catch the steamer 
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to Southampton. I will be back on 
the third day—that is, if you will 
promise to come over to Lagrace and 
meet the steamer as it comes in.” 

Hilda assented at once. In truth, 
the prospect of being alone was, in 
the present state of her nerves, 
rather a relief than otherwise. 
Clifford did not like to tell her 
not to mope in his absence, know- 
ing well that the injunction would 
be useless. So packing his bag 
hastily, and bidding her a tender 
farewell, he set off to the pier where 
the little ferry-boat was lying with 
her steam up. It was a comfort to 
him, as the boat steamed off, to see 
a handkerchief waved by a figure 
standing in their balcony, in return 
for the salutation which he had 
wafted from the paddle-box. At 
any rate, she had not yet shut her- 
self up in her room, but he rightly 
judged that she would remain in 
seclusion during his absence. 

They had purposely chosen a 
house where no English were stay- 
ing, and had no acquaintances in 
it. Hilda kept her rooms all day, 
and only came out in the late even- 
ing to take a walk on the sands, at 
that hour bare of visitors, who were 
all collected at the casino. But on 
the third afternoon of his absence 
she summoned up courage to take 
her passage in the little steamer 
which plied across the bay to La- 
grace, and was standing on the 
wharf of that place when the Eng- 
lish steamer came in. 

She could soon make out Clifford 
among the passengers. But who is 
that with him—a child whom he is 
holding up in his arms above the 
bulwarks? It is Arthur, waving 
his hat, and wild with excitement 
and delight at the journey and the 
prospect of meeting his sister again. 
So this was the business which had 
taken Robert away! The look of 
gratitude which she cast to him 
while she embraced her little bro- 
ther amply repaid him for his 


trouble. For the first time since 
they had left England she looked 
bright and happy. 

“How quick you have been!” 
she said. “How could you man 
age the journey in so short a time 
Or did Arthur come to meet you?” 

“No; I went up to Roehampton, 
didn’t I, Arthur? And there was 
barely time for him to put on his 
best clothes—Miss Pasco would in- 
sist on his travelling in his best 
clothes—and pack his box. We 
couldn’t even stop to get some 
thing to eat; and if Miss Paseo 
had not given us some sandwiches 
and cake to bring with us, we 
should have been in a bad way, 
shouldn’t we, Arthur? And by 
the way, here is Miss Pasco’s report 
on the young man. She desired 
her best compliments and congratu- 
lations,—but I said the congratula- 
tions were due to me, not to Hilda, 
didn’t I, Arthur’—and says your 
little brother has been a particularly 
naughty little boy, eh, Arthur?” 
Thus rattling on as they walked 
along the quay to the ferry-boat, 
he put into Hilda’s hands a letter 
from the governess, addressed to 
Mrs. Clifford. It was the first time 
Hilda had received a letter with 
that name, although it was upon 
all her boxes. She blushed, but 
speedily recovered her composure, 
and while they were crossing the 
bay on the way back to Etreville, 
she read Miss Pasco’s letter. 

Mr. Clifford’s announcement of 
his marriage to her was the first she 
had received of it, said the school- 
mistress, as she had never seen it 
in the papers; but she would take 
the liberty of saying that the news 
was no surprise to her—she had 
guessed what was coming when she 
saw Hilda and Mr. Clifford ‘together 
at her house. And she hoped she 
might be permitted to send her 
warm congratulations on Hilda’s 
union to one who appeared to 
unite ample means with a truly 
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noble heart and disinterested be- 
nevolence of disposition. The rest 
of the letter was about Arthur. 
Clifford winced a little when Hilda 

ve him the letter to read. He 
had never felt less noble or disin- 
terested than since he had won 
Hilda to his purpose; but he felt 
rewarded for having thus broken 
up their seclusion by bringing 
Arthur over, in the change his 
presence wrought on Hilda, and 
willingly surrendered the pleasure 
of having her all to himself on see- 
ing how efficacious was the cure. 
They dined that evening as usual 
in private, but seeing from their 
balcony the lights of the great 
building by the shore, and hearing 
the sound of music, Arthur natur- 
ally expressed a wish to see the 
wonders of the place; and the re- 


_ sult was that they were soon seated 


in the veranda of the casino, eat- 
ing ices, and looking at the dancers 
within. This was a great step. 
The next day Hilda was ready to 


CHAPTER 


Clifford meanwhile had abundant 
food for reflection. He had taken 
the opportunity of his visit to Lon- 
don to go to his chambers and get 
from the porter the letters which 
had arrived in his absence. Among 
them was one from the solicitors to 
the trustees. They had been given 
to understand, so the letter ran, that 
he had contracted marriage—a secret 
marriage—he being still under the 
age of twenty-six, and his cousin, 
Miss Blanche Scallan, being still 
unmarried. They conceived it was 
needless to remind him of the con- 
ditions of the trust under which the 
income of the property had hitherto 
been paid to him; and without wish- 
ing to dwell on his conduct to the 
trustees, and the difficult position 
in which he had placed them by 
this concealment — supposing, as 


accompany the other two in an ex- 
cursion all over the little town and 
adjacent suburb, and later to go 
down to the beach in the full glare 
of noonday at its most crowded 
time, to see Arthur take his bath, 
Clifford giving him his first swim- 
ming lesson. And while enjoying 
the child’s happiness for its own 
sake, Clifford continually congratu- 
lated himself on his move. Hilda 
was now more like her old self than 
she had been at any time since he 
first made his proposal toher. Her 
brother’s presence seemed to protect 
her against herself; and although 
she still felt bitterly the nature of 
the deception that she was practis- 
ing, and dreaded the scorn which 
she thought the people pai 
whom she was mingling woul 

manifest, did they know the truth 
about her, still she became more 
tranquil as she recognised that in 
Arthur’s presence there was no 
cause for suspicion,—that his com- 
ing had made her secret safe. 


XXXVIII. 


the writers had every reason to 
believe, their information was cor- 
rect — they persuaded themselves 
that it would be his wish now to 
make them all the reparation in 
his power, by placing them at once 
in full possession of the facts, with- 
out reservation, in order to enable 
them to proceed to execute the pro- 
visions of the trust. In the mean- 
time, until his reply should be be- 
fore them, they hoped he would 
refrain from drawing any more funds 
from the proceeds of the estate al- 
ready made over to his bankers, 
although it was their desire to meet 
his wishes on this head so far as 
might be consistent with their 
duty. 

There was also a private letter 
from Mr. Bryant, the trustee with 
whom principally he had been used 
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to have dealings, and with whom, 
as has been already mentioned, he 
had always been on very friendly 
terms. The old gentleman wrote 
in evident anxiety and alarm at 
the information, which, he said, 
having regard to the source whence 
it came to him, he could not doubt 
was substantially true. He had 
always anticipated the possibility 
of his young friend declining to 
carry out that part of the condi- 
tions of the will which required 
him to marry his cousin, if she, for 
her part, was ready to take him for 
a husband; but in that case the 
course which the writer’s previous 
knowledge of his young friend 
would have led him to expect 
Clifford to pursue, was that he 
would have remained unmarried 
until the time when, on the ter- 
mination of the trust, the trustees 
would be relieved of all further 
responsibility, and he would be at 
liberty to marry whom he pleased. 
“ But,” continued the writer, “if 
you have been so rash and head- 
strong as to contract marriage 
already—and our information for- 
bids us to doubt that you have 
done so—I should at least have 
expected that you would have felt 
it due in common fairness ‘to the 
trustees to make them at once ac- 
quainted with the fact. Repos- 
ing implicit confidence in your 
honour, they have omitted to take 
the precautions which would in 
ordinary cases have been quite 
justifiable, and now find them- 
selves liable for all the moneys 
which, believing you to be single, 
they may have illegally overpaid 
you out of the estate.” But the 
writer put it to him that he should 
now at once make what reparation 
was in his power by a full and 
unreserved confession of the facts, 
and especially the date of his 
marriage, so that the trustees 
might at least know the extent 
of their liabilities to the parties 


rightfully entitled to the income of 
the estate. As the case stood, 
Clifford’s flight, without leavi 
any address, could not but make 
him, Mr. Bryant, put the worst 
construction on the case; but if 
this letter came into his hands, 
he implored him to relieve his 
anxiety—an anxiety increased by 
the absence of the other trustee— 
without a day’s delay. 

These letters opened Clifford's 
eyes fully for the first time to the 
folly of his course. It had seemed 
so easy to carry it out when planning 
it. But although the complication 
had arisen from the unexpected meet- 
ing with Burrard and his cousin, 
he ought to have known that dif- 
ficulties would certainly arise sooner 
or later in pursuing it. He had in- 
tended to relinquish the bulk of 
the estate from the day of his de- 
parture, retaining only the one-fifth, 
to which he would be entitled in 
any case so long as he remained un- 
married. He had taken it for 
granted that the other parties inter- 
ested in the trust would have been 
ready to accept the terms thus 
offered without asking questions; 
but it had not. occurred to him to 
consider whether the trustees and 
their legal adviser would agree to 
such an arrangement without in- 
quiry. At any rate, the plan was 
entirely upset by the meeting with 
his cousin and Burrard, from whom, 
he could not doubt, the trustees 
had received their information. As 
it turned out, his cousin’s marriage 
before his own left him still legally 
entitled to the property; but the 
—— which he had made to 

urrard was binding on him in 
honour, and he must part with all 
but the small residue which would 
have come to him even if Blanche 
had not married. But how to 
secure this residue without com- 
promising Hilda? Now he felt 
how foolish he had been in not bind- 
ing Burrard to secrecy for a time, 
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as the price for which he might 
have offered the property which he 
had promised unconditionally. But 
the case standing as it did, having 
acted from first to last under the 
influence of an infatuation, blinding 
him to the consequences, and hay- 
ing placed himself in a false position 
by his secret flight, how could he 

reserve Hilda’s secret, and yet 
deal fairly by the trustees? That 
secret must be preserved at any 
cost. To noone but himself must 
she be known as other than his wife. 
Yet the trustees must have a plain 
answer to their question ; but there 
seemed the possibility of getting 
out of the difficulty if he deferred 

iving it until he had made Hilda 
Fis wife. To marry her had been his 
purpose from the first moment of 
his encountering Burrard; but com- 
mon prudence, now beginning to 
return, enjoined that he should 
make sure of Burrard’s marriage to 
his cousin before effecting his own. 
He had so far only Burrard’s state- 
ment for it, and it was not ap- 
‘parent why, if they really were 
married, there should be any se- 
cret about it. But if Blanche 
were actually married, then he 
might marry Hilda, retaining the 
fraction of the estate which he in- 
tended to keep as his portion, and 
making a gift to Blanche of the rest, 
in accordance with his declaration 
to Burrard. It would be necessary 
perhaps to make a partial revelation 
of the facts to Burrard ; but secrecy 
could be secured by letting him un- 
derstand, as the price of the secret, 
that the surrender of the property 
was a voluntary act. Accordingly, 
soon after his arrival in Paris, he 
had sent instructions to his lawyers 
—not those who managed the 
affairs of the trust, but a firm whom 
he employed occasionally on the 
business arising out of his charitable 
schemes—to ascertain if possible 
the fact of the marriage. Burrard’s 
reference to a registry-office had 


given a clue; and the very da 
after his return to France wi 
Arthur, the anxieties and self-re- 
proaches aroused by these letters 
abating largely from the joy afforded 
by witnessing the happy change in 
Hilda, he received a reply from his 
agents. They had found out the 
registry-office at which Burrard’s 
marriage had taken place on the 
day of the meeting at Calais. It 
was not, as Clifford had suggested, 
in the East-End of London, tut that 
of St. George’s, Hanover Square, 
the district in which Burrard’s 
chambers were situated. They for- 
warded a certified copy of the re- 
cord. 

Immediately on receiving this, 
Clifford replied to the solicitors of 
the trustees. The case, he said, 
was not as they had been led to 
suppose, and there was no real 
cause for anxiety about the appro- 
priation of the trust-income. But 
as it would be difficult to make 
the matter clear in writing, he 
would shortly return to England 
and explain his position to them in 
person. Meantime he would ask 
them to reserve judgment on his 
conduct, while he for his part would 
refrain from drawing any more 
money. 

And now to make Hilda really 
his wife. Next morning, as they 
were sitting together by the sea, 
Arthur and some French children 
with whom he had struck up an 
acquaintance playing on the sands 
in front of them, he asked her 
whether she could spare him for 
a time. He had some business 
which would take him away, this 
time to Rouen. It was a tedious 
business, although not very difficult ; 
it would occupy him for a whole 
month. As he spoke he watched 
with delight the effect of his pro- 
posal. Hitherto Hilda had appeared 
so much absorbed by the sense of 
degradation involved in her position 
as to be even less of his equal than 
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in the old days when she was his 
pas servant. She might have 
een the captive of his bow and 
spear, brought into his tent by 
force of arms, rather than the fond 
companion and helpmate which he 
had looked to find her. Her affec- 
tion had been receptive only, the 
more noticeable from the very fact 
that, out of consideration for her, 
he had been even more scrupulously 
attentive than a young husband 
would ordinarily be in the first days 
of the honeymoon. There was a 
want of interest about him and his 
doings, a sort of passiveness in her 
manner, which was in striking con- 
trast to what it used to be, and 
Clifford had recognised with bitter 
disappointment that the new Hilda 
he had won was something different 
from the Hilda he had hoped to 
win. But since her little brother’s 
arrival, she had become again more 
like her own self; and now, when 
he proposed to go away, he noticed 
with delight that there was no 
longer the same sort of listless resig- 
nation as she had manifested on 
the last occasion. The announce- 
ment created real distress. Must 
he go away for a whole month? 
His presence was evidently dear to 
her. Then he explained the plan 
which he had been working out in 
the night, but without telling her 
what the object of it was. She 
and Arthur were not to stay here, 
but to move to Trecamp. They 
could travel together as far as the 
road station for that place on the 
way to Rouen, where they should 
join him as soon as his arrange- 
ments were made. Hilda evidently 
had no suspicion of the purpose he 
had in view; but she knew his 
fondness for making plans, and the 
completeness with which he worked 
out his arrangements, usually cul- 
minating in something for the good 
of others. And so accepting his 
assurance that she would approve 


of what was now proposed, as soon 
as the affair was completed, she 
readily agreed to the suggestion 
that they should start that day, 
and they returned to their lodgings 
to pack up. Although she was so 
much happier now, the place was 
connected in her mind with painful 
associations, and she was glad to 
leave it. Arthur showed concern 
at the prospect of quitting the sea- 
shore delights of this gayest of 
French watering-places, but the 
child was not used to be consulted 
or to have his own way, and was 
speedily reconciled to the change 
on being told that they were going 
to make a journey by railway which 
would bring them to the sea again 
at the end of it. 

They started early in the after- 
noon. The junction reached, the 
brother and sister alighted to change 
for the diligence to Trecamp, while 
Clifford continued his journey. He 
could not accompany them to their 
destination, as every day was of 
consequence. “Farewell, for a 
month,” he said, as the train. 
started again, noting with mingled 
pain and rapture Hilda’s evident 
distress at the parting; ‘the Hotel 
d’Albion will be my address, and 
the Hotel d’Angleterre will be 
yours, till you get lodgings: it is 
quiet and comfortable, says the 
guide-book. I shall write every 
day, and you will write sometimes, 
I know.” 

He did more than write. At the 
end of a week, as Hilda and Arthur 
were walking on the beach toge- 
ther, they descried him coming to- 
wards them. He had taken a re- 
turn-ticket for the day, he said, 
and finding they were not at their 
lodgings, had come to seek them 
here. “I made sure you would 
be in the quietest part of the place, 
so came straightway here. I saw 
you long before you saw me.” 

“ But then you were looking for 
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us,” said Hilda, as he drew her to 
him. ‘ How could I suppose that 
ou would come yourself to-day, 
when I had a letter from you this 
morning with not a word about 
it?” 

“Tt was a sudden resolve,” he 
said. “I could not keep awa 
longer. You did not give me cred- 
it for so much ardour, did you? 
You were quite resigned to be 
without me, were you not?” And 
the protestations Clifford thus 
sought for shot forth in Hilda’s 
glances. “Such a train, too!” he 
continued; “three hours coming, 
and ever so many miles to drive at 
the end of it.” 

“ And * 

“Tt will be nearly as long going 
back? Yes,” he answered to the 
mute inquiry of her eyes; “I 
must go back again this afternoon. 
I am bound to be for a whole 
month a bond fide resident at 
Rouen in order to fulfil my work 
there. Let us go and get some- 
thing to eat—not at your lodgings. 
Let us try the Casino; it will be 
empty at this hour.” So they had 
a repast together, and then the 
brother and sister took a walk with 
him over the place, passing by 
their lodgings, which Clifford 
would not enter. “I am merely 
a stray visitor,” he said, casting a 
fond glance at Hilda—“a casual 
acquaintance.” 

wo more such visits he paid. 
As he took leave of Hilda and Ar- 
thur the last time, he seemed radi- 
ant with joy. “’Tis our last good- 
bye from this place,” he said. “ One 
week more, and then this month of 
years will come to an end at last. 
Remember, you start by this very 
train. I shall meet you at the sta- 
tion. But you will go on writing 
every day to the last; I have noth- 
ing but your letters to live upon.” 
And when their train arrived at 
Rouen he was waiting for them, 
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and they drove off together to a 
hotel—not the one he had given as 
his address, but a small one in the 
outskirts of the city, near to the 
terminus. 

As they alighted, Hilda noticed 
that the directions on her boxes 
had been altered. In place of the 
labels—“ Mrs. Robert Clifford ”— 
which he had himself written with 
conspicuous plainness when they 
started from England, there were 
new ones on each box, with simply 
the initials “H. R., Voyageuse a 
Rouen,” superimposed on the old 
ones. He must have effected the 
change while they were waiting at 
the station; she had noticed that 
he was very busy helping the por- 
ters with the boxes. 

Hilda looked at him, surprised 
and anxious. What could it mean? 
Clifford returned her glance with a 
fond smile. 

“You may be sure I did it on 
purpose,” he said. “I am going 
to leave you here alone with Arthur 
for the night. We are still to be 
separated for a little longer. Trust 
me, I do not keep away an hour 
longer than I can help. And I 
have an injunction to add. You 
will have to sign a paper on arriv- 
ing at the hotel—every traveller 
has to do it; it is for the informa- 
tion of the police. You will have 
to state yourname. Give it this 
once as Hilda Reid, spinster, tra- 
velling with your brother, a little 
boy. Now I must be off. Don’t 
mind doing this for once; trust me 
I have a good reason. And now, 
will you be ready for me if I call 
to take you for a drive to-morrow 
morning at eight? There is a great 
deal to be seen here, as no one 
should know better than I do, who 
have got to know every stone in the 
place during this weary month, and 
we can never do it all on foot. And 
now, good night for the last time.” 

Next morning Clifford arrived at 
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the appointed hour, and found 
Hilda and Arthur both waiting for 
him at the hotel door. 

“That’s right, Arthur my boy,” 
he said. “There is nothing like 
early rising. But I want to take 
Hilda out alone for this once. Do 
you think you can manage to take 
care of yourself for an hour or so 
till we come back for you?” And 
the elder ones drove off together. 

They drove into the middle of the 
town, and then Clifford proposed 
that they should alight and walk, 
and dismissed the fiacre. They 
turned down a street. Presently 
he stopped before a small building. 
“This is a church worth seeing,” 
he said, “although not for any in- 
trinsic beauty. But it is worth 
seeing. It is the English Church ; 
come in and look at it.” They en- 
tered the little building. 

It was empty save for a couple 
of people—a man and a woman, 
standing by the altar rails, who 
looked to be waiting for something, 
and on seeing them enter passed 
into the vestry. 

Something in Clifford’s manner 
made Hilda stop. Coupling the 
scene with the mysterious proceed- 
ings of the last few weeks, a sus- 
picion of what was intended sud- 
denly flashed upon her. She looked 
at him, silently but with parted 
lips, in a flutter of doubt and ex- 
pectation. 

“Yes, my dearest one,” he said, 
in answer to her look; “cannot 
you guess my secret now? Come 
and let us be married.” 

“ But, Robert,” she answered, in 
hurried but faltering accents, “how 
can this be, if it is to bring you to 
ruin and beggary? You yourself 
have told me that it would cause 
this. No, dear Robert,” she added, 
standing irresolute, as he strove to 
lead her forward; “this is noble 
and generous, like yourself, but I 
must not let you sacrifice yourself 
for me in this way.” 
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Every word stabbed Clifford, 
Even now he was on the point of 
throwing himself, so to speak, at 
her feet, to tell her the truth, and 
that he was now at last trying to 
atone for the wrong he had done 
her. But a feeling of dread re- 
strained him, lest her love and ad- 
miration should turn to contempt. 

“Do not be afraid,” he said; “T 
think I see a way out of the diffi- 
culty ; anyhow, I would rather lose 
everything than go on this way. I 
did you an injustice, my sweet one. 
I thought you would not mind it, 
and I find you do. I would rather 
be beggared outright than go om as 
I have been doing, seeing you pine 
away and droop before me. After 
all, we shall be beggars together, 
But it isn’t a question of beggary; 
never fear. There have been irregu- 
larities on the other side. I shall 
be able to compromise matters; 
to rescue a trifle out of the fire. 
Come, my love, they are waiting 
for us,”—and in effect the chaplain 
now came out of the vestry in his 
surplice, followed by the two at- 
tendants,—and Hilda allowed Clif- 
ford to lead her up to the altar, and 
make her his wife. 

“T was obliged, you see, to re- 
side here a full month,” said Robert, 
as he led his wife away, and they 
walked down the street together. 
“T had also to make an affidavit 
that you were over one-and-twenty, 
although I had no evidence of the 
fact but your own words—and you 
don’t look it, to-day, at any rate;” 
and he turned to gaze fondly on the 
happy woman clinging to his side. 
“Now we must go to the British 
Consul.. This last ceremony was a 
mere form; it is he alone who can 
marry us legally; but he made an 
appointment for nine o’clock, so I 
thought we might get the other 
done first.” 

“And now,” he said, as they 
came forth from the Consul’s office, 
“for our wedding breakfast, of 
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which Arthur must partake. Here 
is a fiacre; let us drive back and 
bring him away. I have taken 
rooms for us all at the Hotel 


d’Angleterre. Let us have one day 
to see the sights, and then start 
homewards ; there is business to be 
done, and our purse is running low.” 


CHAPTER XXXIxX. 


The day—the first really happy 
day which Clifford had known since 
Hilda had left England with him— 
was passed in seeing as much of 
the town and its famous buildings 
as could be managed in so short a 
time, and in the evening the party 
were resting in the gardens of St. 
Ouen, eating ices to the music of a 
military band—a form of recreation 
which Arthur, at any rate, found 
the most agreeable part of the day’s 
proceedings. There had been some 
fetes at Rouen, and a temporary 
restaurant had been established in 
these gardens, now crowded with 
visitors, and as our party rose to 
leave, they had to thread their way 
in single file among the little groups 
seated at the different tables. Sud- 
denly Arthur gave an exclamation 
which made the other two turn 
round. “Papa!” he cried, and 
ran to where a gentleman and lady 
were sitting among the company a 
few yards off. They were in fact 
Captain Reid and his bride. Robert 
and Hilda could see Arthur speak- 
ing to his father, and pointing to 
where they were standing, by way 
of explanation for his unexpected 
appearance; and the Captain rising, 
they advanced to meet him. 

“This is indeed an unexpected 
pleasure,” said the Captain, with 
considerable _ self-possession, and 
speaking as if his observations were 
graceful and appropriate. “ Hilda, 
my love, let me introduce you to 
your new mamma,” indicating by 
a wave of the hand the lady seated 
at the table from which he had just 
risen. “This is Mr. Clifford, my 
dear Mary Ann, who is my dear 
Hilda’s husband.” 


Mrs. Reid, a very fat lady, elderly- 
looking, and with an obvious false 
front, gave a solemn bow at these 
introductions, but without getting 
up. 
Pe You will excuse my wife from 
rising,” observed the Captain, “ but 
she is a little lame to-day ; we think 
it is from the weather and the sight- 
seeing. This is an unexpected pleas- 
ure. You told me that you were 
going abroad, but did not say where. 
Let us all be seated together. Won't 
you take something? I am having 
a little cognac-and-water, with ice, 
and Mrs. Reid is taking some too. 
And so you have brought Arthur 
with you. That is very kind of 
you, I am sure. I thought prob- 
ably you might leave him at the 
school, where he seemed to be go 
well taken care of. I hope he is a 
good boy, and does not give you 
any trouble.” 

The Captain went on to explain 
that he and his bride were staying 
at Dieppe, and had come up to 
Rouen for a little change. 

Mrs. Reid had so far remained 
silent, turning her head gravely 
from one to the other as they spoke, 
in a manner that might indicate 
either critical intelligence or mental 
vacuity ; but her face could not be 
seen distinctly in the evening light. 
The Captain having now stopped 
speaking, an awkward pause ensued 
in the conversation, and Clifford, 
by way of breaking it, asked her 
what she thought of Rouen, to 
which the lady replied that she 
liked it very much, but it was not 
so cheerful as Dieppe. Yes, the 
Captain and she had been over 
some of the churches, but she did 
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not care for them much; it was so 
‘hot going about, and they were 
kept so dirty: she liked the music, 
‘and the ships on the river, they 
‘made the place look so cheerful. 
It reminded her of Hull. 

“But you don’t think mach of 
Hull, my dear,” remonstrated the 
Captain. “You don’t want to go 
back to Hull, I am sure ;” to which 
his wife replied that she didn’t like 
being at Hull nearly so much as 
travelling, but it was ‘natural to talk 
about a place where you had lived 
all your life. “ Have you ever been 
to Hull, sir?’ she asked Clifford, 
who replied that he never had that 
pleasure. “It is a lively place,” 
said Mrs. Reid. ‘Some people say 
it is dirty, but there’s a deal of 
money madethere. And then there 
is Scarborough not far off. I have 
never been to Scarborough myself, 
but many people used to go there 
from Hull, and I am told it’s a 
beautiful place. It’s on the sea, 

ou know, and quite the fashion; 
the Naples of the North they call 
it. Have you ever been to Naples? 
No? No more hayen’t J.” 

“ But you shall go there if you 
fancy it, my dear,” observed the 
Captain. “We might winter at 
Naples, you know. You would 
like Naples in winter, I am sure.” 

“ We have been stopping at Bou- 
logne,” resumed the lady, who, now 
that she had made a beginning of 
speaking, found no difficulty in 
going on in her own way, “and 
then we came on to Dieppe. Dieppe 
is a nice cheerful place, but I think 
I like Boulogne best; it is more 
home-like, you know. [like France 
very much. I like the music and 
the restaurants, but the sight-seeing 
and the heat make my leg painful, 
and all this French talking round 
me makes me quite giddy. I should 
never be able to travel in France 
alone, I am sure.” 

“But you will have no need to 
travel alone, my dear,” remonstrated 
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the Captain; “so why talk about 
it ?” 

“Of course I know that, Wil- 
liam,” said the lady, placidly. “I 
was only saying how I[ should feel 
if I were alone, which I know [ 
am not.” And she took a sip of the 
cognac-and-water, wagging her head 
slowly with an air of melancholy. 

“IT don’t see the good of talking 
about what isn’t going to happen,” 
pursued her husband. “You 
shouldn’t give way to these fancies, 
my dear. Mrs. Reid has had a 
good deal of trouble before her 
marriage,” he added, by way of ex- 
planation to the company, “and it 
makes her low-spirited at times; 
but she will have no cause for 
anxiety in the future, now that she 
has somebody to take proper care 
of her.” 

Silence succeeded, during which 
Mrs. Reid sat as if in pleased con- 
templation of the feelings ascribed 
to her. Presently she said to 
Hilda, “ Have you brought a maid 
with you, ma’am? No? No more 
haven’t I. I had a maid in Lon- 
don, but the Captain thought it 
would be best for us to travel 
alone; so I gave her her month’s 
wages, and discharged her.” 

“And a month’s board wages 
too,” said the Captain. “It is al- 
ways well to be accurate in speak- 
ing on money matters, and I should 
not like Hilda and Mr. Clifford to 
think you were not generous with 
your money, for you know you are, 
my dear.” 

There was some more conversation 
of the same sort. It was illustra- 
tive of the Captain’s easy disposi- 
tion that he asked his daughter 
no questions about herself or her 
movements, or about the cottage 
at Rainham. Clifford bad written 
him a few lines before leaving 
England—at Hilda’s request, for 
she could not bring herself to 
make a direct communication— 


telling him that his daughter had 
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consented to share her lover’s for- 
tunes, and that they were about 
to start immediately on their wed- 
ding trip; also that Arthur would 
be his (Clifford’s) charge for the 
future. And this announcement 
had sufficed to allay any anxieties 
the Captain might have felt about 
the daughter whom he had de- 
serted. 

Clifford, now rising, suggested 
that it was time for his party to be 
off. They had to start next morn- 
ing for England. 

“We had better be going to our 
hotel, too, my dear, I think,” said 
the Captain to his wife, “unless 
you would like a little more re- 
freshment. Don’t hesitate to say so, 
if you would. Nomore?” he added, 
as the lady shook her head gravely 
to and fro; “then I will settle our 
little account. There is one advan- 
tage of taking your meals in this 
way, that you go on the ready money 
principle. You pay your bill and 
have done with it.” And calling 
the waiter, he paid for the refresh- 
ments consumed by himself and 
his wife, producing a purse with 
evident gratification that his daugh- 
ter should see that it was in his 
possession. 

They all left the gardens to- 
gether, Mrs. Reid leaning heavily 
on her husband’s arm; and as their 
roads home separated, Reid hailed 
a fiacre, although his hotel was 
close at hand, Mrs. Reid being, as 
he explained, not a good walker. 

“Well, Arthur, my boy,” he 
said, as after helping his wife into 
the carriage, he turned to make his 
adieus to the others, “you are in 
luck, upon my word. I hope you 
will be a good boy and deserve it. 
I need not say I “wish you every 
happiness, Hilda, my dear, because 
I am sure you have secured it by 
marrying this excellent gentleman. 
And I flatter myself, Mr. Clifford, 
that you could not have chosen a 
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better wife, though I say it who 
shouldn’t. But who should know 
her good qualities better than her 
father? I hope we shall meet again 
before long, but my plans are un- 
certain. have to consider my 
duty as well as pleasure,”—waving 
his hand in the direction of the 
occupant of the fiacre—“ my dear 
Mary Ann requires care, and to 
have her life made cheerful and 
pleasant, so that I may be kept 
abroad longer than I expected. 
Good-bye. God bless you both.” 
As the two young people walked 
back to their hotel, with Arthur by 
their side intent on the wonders of 
the streets, a feeling of natural re- 
serve restrained each of them from 
an exchange of confidences on the 
subject which then occupied their 
thoughts. Hilda’s feelings were 
divided between a sense of shame 
at her father’s conduct, and satis- 
faction that things should have 
turned out for him so much better 
than she had expected. He had 
married a poor foolish creature, but 
there was no reason to fear that 
they might not get on very well 
together. Clifford, for his part, 
was too full of his own happiness 
to be much concerned for the mo- 
ment with anything else. He had 
been watching all day, with secret 
delight, the change in his wife; 
noting that the languor and dejec- 
tion which had caused him so much 
poignant distress had passed away, 
and that she was now once more 


the bright and radiant Hilda of old. 
But as he pressed the little hand 
that rested fondly on his arm, he 


thought with amusement, how 
shrewdly he had guessed his father- 
in-law’s character from the outset, 
and reflected with satisfaction that 
there were now no members of the 
family remaining, save the little 
brother whom he had adopted, to 
come between him and the woman 
who was now really his bride, 
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THE LAND OF KHEMIL 


PART III.—OLD AND NEW. 


Tue more one sees of “ The Land 
of Khemi,” the more one is amazed 
at the extent of the remains which 
still exist awaiting a thorough ex- 
amination, and which lie so tempt- 
ingly strewn over the face of the 
country that it is almost an insult 
to them to leave them still unex- 
plored. The mounds and cliffs 
seem to be crying out “Come and 
dig,—we contain all the records of 
the ages, we only conceal the pages 
of ancient history which are still 
dark, because no one will take the 
trouble to turn us over; we can 
reveal the secrets of the little known 
period when the Shepherd-kings 
reigned over the land; we can throw 
light upon the obscure annals of the 
pontifical monarchs of the twenty- 
tirst dynasty ; we can tell all about 
the seventh, eighth, ninth, and 
tenth dynasties, of which no record 
whatever has yet been found upon 
any of the monuments ; under these 
superincumbent masses of brickbats 
and potsherds, in rock-cut tombs and 
undiscovered mastabas, it is all writ- 
ten in imperishable letters,—only 
come and dig.” It would be doing 
a gross injustice to the distinguish- 
ed body of Egyptologists, from 
Champollion down to Mariette and 
Brugsh Pashas, to say that this 
appeal has not been responded to, 
and that in the great works at Sak- 
kara, and the excavations which 
have taken place, a wonderful effort 
has not been made; but what strikes 
one is, that the task is so vast and 
endless—that in spite of all the 
time and money that have been al- 
ready spent, so much remains to be 
done. In fact one does not know 
which is most wonderful, what has 
been achieved, or what yet remains 
to be accomplished. The ordinary 


tourist who visits the Boulak Mn- 
seum and the Necropolis of Sakkara, 
and then runs up to the First 
or Second Cataracts, is apt to think 
that the subject must be wellnigh 
exhausted ; and is scarcely conscious 
of the fact that the banks of the 
Nile from Cairo to Thebes, between 
which he glides so rapidly in a 
Cook’s steamer, or, more tranquilly, 
journeys in a dahabeeya, are strewn 
with the mounds of ancient cities, 
especially on the eastern shore, and 
that its cliffs are honeycombed with 
tombs. It was the knowledge of 
this fact which tempted us, in the 
most humble and unassuming man- 
ner, and without any pretensions 
te a knowledge of the subject, to 
try and see whether we could not 
discover something in a very small 
way, by poking about in a leisurely 
manner, from various centres on 
the banks of the river, where we 
were kindly provided with accom- 
modation. Indeed, so far as our ex- 
perience went, the hospitality of the 
Government was only equalled by 
that of private friends. To one of 
these, learned in the lore of the 
ancient Egyptians, we were indebt- 
ed for our first attempt, and in fact 
for the encouragement of any latent 
tendency we possessed towards re- 
searches, which, when once the taste 
for them is fully developed, becomes 
one of the most absorbing and in- 
teresting of pursuits. 

About a hundred miles up the 
Nile from Cairo, the limestone cliffs 
of the Jebel Ther on the east bank 
are cleft by a gorge at a spot known 
to the natives as Haybee, near which 
there is a small hamlet of hovels, a 
grove of young date-trees, and the 
remains of a very ancient pier, 
which, in the days when there was 
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an important town and fortress at 
the mouth of the gorge, projected 
into the river. Near the stones 
that still mark its site we moored 
our bark, which was nothing more 
or less than a common village 
boat, in which we had crossed from 
the opposite bank in company with 
our erudite friend on archeological 
researches bent. We had given 
notice of our projected visit the day 
before, and the sheikh of the neigh- 
bouring village, with a dozen or 
more of its male inhabitants, was 
on the bank awaiting our arrival. 
As soon as we got through the date- 
grove we came upon the mounds 
of an ancient town, whose name, 
as found in the hieroglyphics, was 
Isembheb. Scrambling over these, 
with eyes eagerly scanning the dé- 
bris for coins, heads, and other 
relics, we followed our guides to a 
projecting shoulder of the cliff, be- 
yond which they said there was a 
cave; but we had no sooner reach- 
ed the brow, than we were arrested 


by the.remarkable view which burst 


upon us. The gorge had widened 
into an amphitheatre surrounded 
by limestone cliffs, which bore the 
marks of having been extensively 
quarried both in modern and an- 
cient times, the trenches and cut- 
tings increasing the quaint pictur- 
esqueness of the natural formation. 
Immediately to our left, and rising 
out of the mound on which we 
stood, was a cliff, partly faced and 
pety crowned with brick to a 
eight of fifty feet, and about a 
hundred yards broad, the massive 
construction of crude brick pre- 
senting quite an imposing appear- 
ance. In other directions there 
were fragments of similar buildings 
and walls, the whole suggesting the 
idea that in former years a fortress 
of considerable dimensions had been 
erected here to guard the entrance 
of the pass to the river. From the 
heights on which we stood, the 
view of these masses of masonry 
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crowning the mounds and cliffs, 
together with the quarried preci- 
pices and the sharp outline of the 
ranges of desert mountain beyond, 
with the placid Nile, lined with 
palm-groves, sweeping beneath us, 
was striking in the extreme. When 
we had feasted our eyes upon it we 
descended to the cave, the entrance 
to which we were disappointed to 
find was so choked with sand that 
it was with the greatest difficulty 
one of the Arabs squeezed himself 
into the bowels of the earth, where 
he stood every chance of being suf- 
focated. On these occasions they 
always go in feet first, not merely 
in order to get as much air as pos- 
sible, but because the passages are 
often so narrow and choked as to 
prevent their turning round. He 
came to the surface in a few mo- 
ments, saying that the passage was 
blocked; so we sent to the village 
for some mattocks, and went mean- 
while to examine another cave. 
The entrance to this was a little 
larger, but it presented more diffi- 
culties of excavation on account of 
the masses of rock by which it was 
encased. I managed to crawl in a 
short distance, feet first, but all 
penaess was almost immediately 
locked by a number of sarcophagi 
piled one upon the other. The lid 
of one was broken, and I poked my 
foot into it in the dark. There was 
something so very “ uncanny” in the 
soft feeling of the mummy against 
it, that I drew it back with great 
alacrity. It was impossible to get 
the mummy out without a great 
expenditure of time and labour, as 
though the crack in the lid was big 
enough to allow of my foot passing 
in, the mummy ‘could only have 
been got out piecemeal. Moreover, 
there is no particular interest at- 
taching to fragments of a mummy. 
There were possibly ornaments in 
the sarcophagus, but its position 
made it impossible to grub into its 
interior; so we abandoned it for 
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the present, lest by spending too 
much time over it we might lose 
something that was more interest- 
ing, and proceeded toa third cave 
which was nearer the bank of the 
river. The entrance to this was 
by a square hole in the face of the 
cliff, about five feet from its base. 
We put two Arabs in, very much 
as one would put ferrets into a 
rabbit-hole; and as they stayed in 
nearly half an hour we began to 
get alarmed, although they had 
lights. ape! they reappeared, 
thoroughly exhausted. They re- 
ported that after squeezing along 
a narrow passage for about a hun- 
dred feet, they came to four cham- 
bers, opening into one another, but 
containing no sarcophagi. From 
these they ascended about ten feet 
by a perpendicular shaft, into a 
number of small chambers,—they 
could not tell how many on account 
of the bats, which they averred 
were so numerous as to prevent 
their making any observations. 
Of course, all inquiry as to whether 
there were hieroglyphics on the 
walls was comparatively useless, 
as their accuracy could not be re- 
lied upon; but they declared most 
ositively that there were none. 
heir account was, however, suffi- 
ciently interesting to tempt my 
friend to try his luck. I was un- 
fortunately not strong enough to 
attempt the scramble. He soon 
reappeared, in a half-stifled condi- 
tion, saying that he had been 
obliged to come back for want of 
air, and on account of the extreme 
narrowness of the passage, in which 
he was afraid of sticking perma- 
nently. Our exertions, though the 
had not so far been attended wit 
any great success, had given us an 
appetite, so we adjourned to the 
date-grove for luncheon, sending 
the Arabs in search of bricks, if 
there were any stamped with hiero- 
piyphics. In a short time they 
rought us several fragments, but 


my learned friend could make noth- 
ing of them, they were so imper- 
fect. It was not until we reached 
the spot from which they had been 
taken that, by piecing the most per- 
fect fragments together, and com- 
paring several, he deciphered their 
meaning. The inscription read as 
follows :— 
** Nouter-hon atep en Ammon 
Pinedjem, pet our Khent Isis ;” 

which, being interpreted, signifies 
“Grand Priest of Ammon Pined- 
jem, Protector of the Grand Sane- 
tuary of Isis.” The bricks on which 
this inscription was stamped were 
about fifteen inches by nine, and the 
presumption is that this wall formed 
part of a temple dedicated to Isis, 
which was built by the pontiff- 
king Pinedjem, the third of the 
twenty-first dynasty, who reigned 
about 1043 B.c.; and this hypo- 
thesis is borne out by the fact that 
the signification of the ancient 
Egyptian name of the town, Isem- 
bheb, is “the Isis of Heb,” thus 
indicating that the locality was 
one sacred to the goddess, and 
adorned doubtless by a temple 
which had been erected in ba 
honour by the priest-king Pined- 
jem. The history of the dynasty 
to which these kings belonged is 
so obscure that it would be most 
interesting if further light could be 
thrown upon it; and it is probable 
that these ruins conceal records 
which would be of great historical 
value. It would appear from what 
we do know, that during the dy- 
nasty of the Rameses they exercised 
supreme spiritual functions at Tanis, 
the Zoan of the Bible, in Lower 
Egypt, and at Thebes; and that 
when, owing to the weakness of the 
sixteenth and last Rameses, the 
high priest Herhor, then chief 
prophet of Ammon, succeeded in 
overthrowing this dynasty, he 
established himself upon the throne 
of Egypt, and fixed the seat of 
government at Tanis; but the high 
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priests of Thebes, in order to retain 
the spiritual supremacy of that 
ancient city, started a contempor- 
aneous line, so that for some time 
Upper and Lower Egypt were 
governed independently of each 
other. Lepsius gives only three 
Tanite sovereigns and seven Theban, 
from which it would appear that a 
union must have taken place under 
the latter, who, however, seem to 
have reigned somewhat ingloriously. 
The most vigorous of them appear 
to have been Piankh and Pinedjem, 
who was possibly the Pharaoh with 
whom Solomon “made affinity” 
by marriage; “for Pharaoh king 
of Egypt had gone up and taken 
Gezer, and burnt it with fire, and 
slain the Canaanites that dwelt in 
the city, and given it for a pres- 
ent unto his daughter, Solomon’s 
wife.” And we read further that 
Solomon built a house especially 
for her, because she seems to have 
retained the religion of her royal 
father, the high priest of Ammon; 
therefore “ Solomon brought up the 
daughter of Pharaoh out of the 
city of David unto the house he 
had built for her: for he said, My 
wife shall not dwell in the house 
of David king of Israel, because the 
places are holy whereunto the ark 
of the Lord hath come.” It seems 
odd that it should not have struck 
Solomon that if his wife was too 
unholy even to live in a sacred 
city, she was too unholy to be his 
wife; meantime his father-in-law, 
who, if he was not Pinedjem, was 
undoubtedly one of the priest-kings 
of Ammon, was celebrating mysteri- 
ous rites, possibly in this very temple 
of Isis whose ruined walls we were 
now identifying. Nor did these 
religious scraples interfere with 
intimate relations being kept up 
between Egypt and Palestine dur- 
ing the reign of Solomon and these 
pontiff - kings, for we hear that 
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“Solomon had horses brought out 
of Egypt and linen yarn: the king’s 
merchants received the linen yarn 
ata price. And a chariot came up 
and went out of Egypt for six hun- 
dred shekels of silver, and an horse 
for an hundred and fifty.” These 
commercial relations came to an 
end when Egypt was invaded by 
the Assyrians under Sheshong the 
First, and the dynasty of the Ammon 
monarchs was overthrown. This 
king is the Sesonchis of the Greeks, 
and the Shishak of the Bible, with 
whom Jeroboam took refuge when 
he fled from Rehoboam, and who 
afterwards “came up against Jeru- 
salem, and took away the treasures 
of the house of the Lord, and the 
treasures of the king’s house; he 
took all: he carried away also the 
shields of gold which Solomon had 
made.” An inscription on one of 
the walls of the great hall at Kar- 
nak commemorates this campaign 
against Judah, and gives a list of 
the conquered towns and districts. 

It is worthy of note that the 
modern name of bricks formed of 
clay, and not requiring straw, should 
be haybee, as we found no straw in 
the bricks of these ruins, which 
now bear the same name, though 
in some of the walls which formed 
its fortifications are layers of reeds 
in every fourth course, to serve 
as binders. The bricks on which 
we found the inscription of pro- 

het of Pinedjem were burnt; so 
that Sir Gardner Wilkinson is mis- 
taken when he says “that burnt 
bricks were not used in Egypt, and 
when found they are known to be 
of Roman time.” * The rest of his 
notice on Egyptian brick-work, 
however, applies so accurately to the 
haybee—which, with the exception 
of those stamped, were all crude— 
that it is worth quoting. 


‘Enclosures of gardens or grana- 
ries, sacred circuits surrounding the 





* Wilkinson's Ancient Egyptians, ii. 194. 
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courts of temples, walls of fortresses or 
towns, dwelling-houses and tombs, 
and even some few of the temples 
themselves, were of crude brick, with 
stout columns and gateways; and so 
great was the demand, that the Gov- 
ernment, foreseeing the profit to be 
obtained from a monopoly of them, 
undertook to supply the public at a 
moderate price, thus preventing all 
unauthorised persons from engaging 
in their manufacture. And in order 
more effectually to obtain this end, the 
seal of the king, or of some privi- 
leged person, was stamped upon the 
bricks at the time they were made; and 
bricks so marked are found both in 
= and private buildings, some 
aving the ovals of a king, and some 
the names and titles of a priest, or 
other influential person. Those which 
bear no characters either form part of 
a tale, of which the first only were 
stamped, or were from the brick-fields 
of individuals who ,had obtained a 
licence from the Government to make 
them for their own consumption.” 


It is not unlikely that if excava- 
tions were prosecuted at Haybee 


some interesting discoveries might 
be made, and light thrown upon 
the legends concerning the pontiff- 
kings of whose dynasties so little is 


known. I believe that Brugsch 
Pasha has visited the ruins, and 
found a brick or tablet of Thotmes 
the Third. There are also some 
figures in the Museum at Cairo, 
which have been sent from Hay- 
bee; but they are not the re- 
sult of organized examination, but 
of quarrying operations, under- 
taken for the construction of the 
sugar - factories on the other side 
of the river. When we got back 
to the first tomb we had visited, 
where we had set a couple of men 
to dig, we found that they had 
reached some sarcophagi; but 
they were too tightly wedged in, 
and our time was too limited, to 
render it possible to get at their 
contents. We afterwards found 
some mortuary chambers hewn in 
the rock; and upon the lintel over 
the entrance of one there was an 
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inscription, but it was too much 
defaced to be deciphered. 

The sun was now sinking behind 
the Libyan hills, and we reluctantly 
wended our way to the river-bank, 
accompanied by a large retinue of 
native followers. It was our first 
experience of research of this de- 
scription, and we had just done 
enough of it to whet our appetites, 
and to convince us that the field of 
archzological exploration is far from 
exhausted, and that the Egyptolo- 
gist may yet look forward to win- 
ning laurels in it. For ourselves, 
we proposed to go higher up the 
river, in the hope of finding some 
spot which might offer attractions 
of the same description. 

With this object principally in 
view, we fixed our headquarters at 
Minieh, a town of some importance 
about 160 miles up the river from 
Cairo, whose white houses and 
relatively imposing appearance are 
familiar to dahabeeya travellers 
and Cook’s tourists. Our abode 
was on the bank of the river, and 
the arrival of a Cook’s steamer, with 


_its passengers streaming on shore 


for an hour, and then posting off 
not much wiser than when they 
came, was an event which reminded 
us from time to time that we were 
within the pale of modern civilisa- 
tion. Minieh is a town of about 
20,000 inhabitants, the capital of 
the province, and residence of the 
mudir, and of the principal super- 
intendent of the Daira Sanieh for 
Upper Egypt. The only foreigners 
resident here are two or three 
French employees connected with 
the large sugar-factory which stands 
near the palace of the Khedive on 
the banks of the river. To the 
south of the town are the beautiful 
and extensive gardens, belonging 
peeageny to Sultan Pasha, the 
argest landholder and most influ- 
ential man in the province, whose 
alace by the water-side is quite an 
imposing feature; while the elabo- 














rate pleasure-grounds and gardens 
of the Khedive enclose the town on 
the north. It thus lies between 
the Nile in front, and the Ibra- 
himieh Canal in rear, with groves of 
dates and oranges, at once shad 
and odorous, on both flanks—and is 
one of the most agreeable residences 
on the river. On the opposite or 
eastern side of the Nile, rise, at a 
distance of about a mile from the 
bank, the range of cliffs of nummu- 
lite limestone, with the precipitous 
sides and fantastic forms of which 
the Nile traveller is so familiar. 
From time to time these cliffs are 
rent by gorges similar to the one 
we had already explored at Haybee ; 
and in old time they were strategi- 
eally of so much importance, that 
the remains of fortifications are 
nearly always to be found at them, 
and often the mounds and tombs, 
which indicate the previous exist- 
ence of towns. 

Nearly opposite the north end of 
Minieh was a gorge of this descrip- 
tion, upon which we cast longing 
eyes, the more especially as we could 
find no mention of it in any guide- 
book ; and we accordingly determin- 
ed to make it the object of our first 
expedition. We were greeted on our 
arrival on the opposite shore b 
the sheikh of the small village at 
which we landed, and followed 
him under date-trees and across 
wheat-fields to the base of the cliff. 
As we approached it, we were 
startled by the excited exclamation 
on the part of my servant, Mahomet 
Ahmed, who took a lively but some- 
what ill-regulated interest in hiero- 
glyphics, of “ Dere’s a ’scription ;” 
and on looking up incredulously, we 
observed, to our delight and sur- 
prise, a series of hieroglyphics and 
some pictorial representations cut on 
the wall of rock—which was here 
at least a hundred feet high—and 
about fifty feet from its base. I had, 
unfortunately, not brought my op- 
era-glass, and could only make out 
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the characters, some of which had 
been defaced by time, imperfectly. 
However, it looked as if it would 
be possible, by turning the angle 
of the gorge, to scramble along a 
narrow ledge which projected from 
the wall of rock, and so reach them. 
The face of the cliff—along the 
base of which we now walked for 
about half a mile—presented a most 
singular appearance: it was fur- 
rowed and pitted with holes, as 
though it had been afflicted in for- 
mer ages by a virulent attack of 
smallpox ; at its northern extremity, 
where it was cleft by the gorge, it 
was crowned by a projecting mass 
of rock, most fantastic in form ; and 
immediately beneath this, and on the 
shoulders which formed one side of 
the gorge,we found the remains of an 
ancient town. Our first instinct be- 
fore examining it, however, was to 
climb up the slope of brickbats and 
potsherds, until we reached what we 
calculated to be the level of the in- 
scription, and then to find the ledge 
by which it could be reached. This 
proved to be about two feet wide, 
with a horrible sloping surface of 
small limestone gravel, and after I 
had gone afew yards I found myself 
clutching too affectionately to the 
Arab in front of me for my peace 
of mind. I had overestimated my 
steadiness of head, and was com- 
pelled to, beat a hasty and igno- 
minious retreat. I was partially 
compensated for my _ humiliation 
and disappointment by the ex- 
treme interest and beauty of the 
view from this elevated spot. The 
amphitheatre was somewhat similar, 
but superior in ruggedness of out- 
line and boldness of character gen- 
erally to that of Haybee. Looking 
eastward, and bounding the pros- 
pect in that dirction, at a distance 
of about half a mile, was a lofty cliff 
of natural rock—a projecting mass 
of which terminated abruptly on 
a lower ridge. Along the summit 
of this ridge, which, in its turn, 
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ended in a precipice sixty or sevent 
feet high, ran a wall of crude bric 
showing sharply against the sky-line. 
As ell ts T could judge from the 
distance at which I was, it was from 
sixty to seventy yards long, and from 
fifteen to twenty feet high, and was 
evidently part of the outer fortifica- 
tions of the town. In all probability 
it formed a portion of the defensive 
system which is said to have been 
constructed by an ancient Egyptian 
queen, whose name was Delooka, 
and which extended from Assouan 
along the whole length of the valley 
of the Nile to the sea. 

Diodorus says that Sesostris 
“erected a wall along the eastern 
side of Egypt to guard against the 
incursions of the Syrians and Arabs, 
which extended from Pelusium, by 
the desert, to Heliopolis, being in 
length 1500 stadia” (about 173 
English miles). If this was neces- 
sary as far as Heliopolis, there is 
every reason to suppose that it was 
no less essential to the safety of the 
inhabitants further up the river, and 
that, as an additional security, those 
fortresses were built, the remains 
of which I have seen at Haybee, 
Tehneh, Kom el Kafara, and else- 
where on the eastern bank of the 
Nile. The Arabs told us there 
were no mounds of a town beyond 
the wall, but that there were caves 
in the cliffs beyond; and I have no 
doubt that they would repay in- 
vestigation, as this neighbourhood 
seems somehow to have escaped that 
careful examination which has been 
bestowed upon almost every mile of 
the Nile valley. 

There were a few native huts 
among the mounds, and the “ oldest 
inhabitant” told us that half a 
day’s journey to the eastward there 
were two caves, the extent of which 
could never be explored, they were 
so vast. He declared that he him- 
self had been with lights the better 

art of a day’s journey in one of 
them. That in the limestone for- 


mation there may be natural caves 
of some extent which have been 
ns ogg by native imagination, is 
highly probable, but I doubt whe- 
ther they would repay a visit. The 
population of the place we were 
now exploring, and which is called 
Kom el Kafara, assured us that 
though so near Minieh, they had 
never known of any foreigners hay- 
ing investigated the ruins. They 
could, in fact, only remember hav- 
ing once seen two who came to 
shoot. We made them collect all 
their treasures in the way of beads 
and coins, the former of which the 
women wear as necklaces, while the 
latter are kept by the men under a 
vague impression that they repres- 
ent money of some sort. On one of 
these necklaces I found a modern 
button, a modern glass bead, and a 
scarabeeus. The woman was evi- 
dently under the impression that 
the latter was the least valuable 
of the three; she put a relatively 
high price on the button and the 
bead, but I got the scarabzeus for 
twopence. The coins were com- 
paratively modern, with Roman, 
Arabic, and Cufic inscriptions, 
but it by no means follows that 
they were picked up on the spot. 
In the low mud-wall of one of the 
huts was the fragment of a marble 
apyrus column about three feet 
bigh near by in the mounds were 
two circular limestone plinths about 
four feet apart, and three feet in dia- 
meter, which probably supported the 
columns that formed the entrance 
to a temple; and a large circular 
block of carved marble was so em- 
bedded in the débris that we could 
not determine its exact size. The 
town was evidently a small one, 
heen not much more than a 
ortress, as the ruins only covered 


about 300 acres. Many of the 


walls of the houses, built of crude 
brick, were still standing; and 
on the edge of a rude mummy- 
pit we found a bundle still intact 
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and tightly corded up. This we 
eagerly untied ; the flax rope which 
bound it was as strong as the day 
it was first twisted round the brown 
linen wrappages, layer after layer of 
which we unwound, and which were 
also in very good preservation. The 
bundle, which was about eighteen 
inches in diameter, contained, when 
at last we reached its enclosure, a 
quantity of raw flax, a number of 
small bones of some animal, and 
some grains of wheat. There was no 
skull, and certainly not nearly the 
full complement of bones. After 
this we wandered over the mounds 
in search of antiques, but found 
nothing of any value. There were 
no fragments of glass, though a good 
few of coloured glazed pottery ; 
but at last, to our joy, on turning 
over the largest bricks, we found 
some stamped with hierogly- 
phics. It took us some time to 
piece the most perfect of these 
together, and our former experi- 
ence at Haybee enabled us, with 
the assistance of a_ hieroglyphic 
alphabet, to decipher it as fol- 
lows—‘ Nouter-hon-atep, Ra-men- 
cheper,” or “The High Priest of 
Ammon Ra-men-cheper.” The in- 


terest of this discovery lay in the 


fact that Ra-men-cheper was the 
fourth king of the twenty-first 
dynasty ; and I am not aware that 
his name has been found upon any 
monument before. It was a curious 
thing that the brick we found at 
Haybee, sixty miles lower down the 
river on the same bank, in an 
almost exactly similar gorge, should 
have been inscribed with the name 
of his immediate predecessor Pin- 
edjem. We know nothing about 
Ra-men-cheper except his position 
in the royal lists; and it is possible 
that excavations here might reveal 
some interesting records of his reign, 
and of the dynasty of pontiff-kings 
to which he elpained. 


At the mouth of the gorge, on 
its northern side, is the tomb of a 
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sheikh ; and below this, near a few 
date-trees, are two caves, one nat- 
ural, about twenty feet high, but of 
no great depth, and the other arti- 
ficial, the entrance to which, cut 
into the solid rock, was twelve feet 
by six: the mortuary chamber 
within was forty feet long by ten 
wide, but there were no inscriptions 
on its rock sides, and at one corner 
was a perpendicular shaft, filled to 
within three feet of the top with 
sand. The roof of alower chamber, 
which is usually the receptacle of 
sarcophagi, was just visible at this 
point, and we lighted some straw 
and found it was filled with sand 
and rubbish to within a foot of the 
roof. Under these circumstances 
further investigation, except with a 
gang of workmen, was impossible. 

e had done enough to prove the 
interest of the spot, and the only 
thing still remaining to be accom- 
plished, short of excavation, was 
the deciphering of the inscription 
on the cliff. I revisited it some 
days after for this purpose, and 
this time succeeded in getting along 
the ledge to its base. I found it 
to be about thirty feet long and 
nine feet high. The name in- 
scribed was that of Rameses the 
Third; but the upper parts of the 
figures were so mutilated that I was ° 
unable to conjecture what they 
might signify until I visited the 
cliffs near Tehneh, ten miles lower 
down the river. Here I saw, occu- 
pying the same position on the rock, 
what appeared to be the same 
three figures; but they were un- 
mutilated, and have been decided, 
by those competent to form an 
opinion, to be a representation of 
Rameses the Third receiving a fal- 
chion from the hand of the croco- 
dile-headed god Savak, or Savak-Ra, 
in the presence of Ammon. I feel 
little doubt that the figures at Kom el 
Kafara have the same signification. 

The natives evidently pape 
the inscription with a good deal of 
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awe and superstition. The sheikh 
assured me that I should find the 
stone at the base of the inscription 
would give forth a hollow sound if 
I struck the rock, and told me that 
there was a mysterious cavern with- 
in, inhabited by efrites or devils, 
to which no entrance had been 
found, but that it was probably 
behind a curious stone, which he 
called a “monkey stone,” the sin- 
gular shape and black colour of 
which contrasted curiously with 
the white limestone. It looked like 
black basalt; but whether it was, 
or how it got there, I can form no 
definite opinion. It is certain, how- 
ever, that, on striking the rock, 
I failed to make it emit a hollow 
sound. Rameses seems to have 
had a propensity, in which he has 
been imitated by the modern tour- 
ist, of writing his name on rocks, 
but he did it in a style so imperish- 
able, that it has lasted just thrce 
thousand years; and perhaps, con- 
sidering his great achievements both 
in war and peace, his vanity may 
be excused. He rivalled his great 
predecessor and relative, Rameses 
the Great, the Sesostris of the 
Greeks, in his conquests, in the 
benefits he conferred upon his 
country, and in the monuments he 
left behind him. Of these, the 
temple of Medinet Habou, on the 
plain of Thebes, is perhaps the 
most remarkable. Among the in- 
scriptions there, is one which men- 
tions, for the first time in history, 
several of the nations of Europe, 
and his tomb is one of the finest of 
“the tombs of the kings.” 

I described these facts to the faith- 
ful Mahomet, who was extremely 
anxious to know the interpretation 
of the inscription he had been the 
first to point out, and who piloted 
me along the ledge to enable me to 
copy it. “This is the name of the 
great Rameses,” I said. “You have 

eard of his tomb?’ “Yes, sir,” 
“ Captain 


he promptly replied. 
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Ramsay I know—he one English 
gentleman ; he not buried here—hig 
tomb furder up.” 

While our experiences so far had 
satisfied us that the ancient land of 
Khemi was far from exhausted as a 
field for antiquarian research, we also 
found, in the phase through which 
the modern land of Egypt is pass- 
ing, much to interest in both its po- 
litical and material condition. Our 
mode of life brought us more closely 
into contact with the people of all 
classes than usually falls to the lot 
either of the tourist hurrying to 
the First Cataract, or the valetudin- 
arian leading a hotel life in Cairo, 

I had myself visited Egypt upon 
eight previous occasions, on flying 
visits, and can therefore realise 
how erroneous is the impression 
produced upon the traveller who 
sees it for the first time from the 
windows of a railway carriage, or 
the deck of a dahabeeya. The squal- 
id aspect of the mud-villages, the 
thinly clad ragged population clus- 
tered round the holes which serve 
for entrances into their dung-daubed 
hovels, and the poverty-stricken 
aspect of the population, would lead 
to a most incorrect conclusion, if it 
was formed entirely on outward ap- 
pearances. And indeed there has 
been a time, and that not very re- 
mote, when the external aspect of 
the people did not belie their real 
condition ; when they were thrashed 
and starved by a rapacious govern- 
ment, crying, like “the horse-leech, 
‘Give, give,’” and which never was 
satisfied. It is only since the ex- 
pulsion of the late Khedive that a 
change has come over the spirit of 
their dream—a change so great, 
that they are bewildered by its 
suddenness, and have not yet had 
time to alter the outward habits of 
the life to which they have so long 
been accustomed, or to recover from 
the sense of fear and mistrust by 
which they were continually haunt- 
ed. The character of the people 
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has been created by long periods 
of misrule and oppression; quali- 
ties of apathy, suspicion, and deceit 
have been engendered, which it 
will take years of just and equit- 
able administration to eradicate; 
and it will probably be long before 
they are stimulated by the steady 
improvement in their economical 
condition to rise to a higher con- 
ception of the comforts of daily 
life. No doubt the perfection of 
the climate tends to militate against 
any rapid change in this respect. 
The mud-huts are good enough for 
acountry in which it never rains; 
the thin ragged gowns warm enough 
for a temperature which is always 
pleasant. The land is so fruitful 


that it does not require the amount 
of labour which is necessary upon 
a more ungrateful soil to be made 
to yield of its abundance; and the 
people may have money enough in 
their pockets to build better houses 
and buy finer clothes, long before it 


will enter into their heads to do so. 

There is a strong and very nat- 
ural propensity to hoard among 
them; and the possession of wealth 
having always been synonymous 
with persecution, when it was dis- 
covered, has led to habits of se- 
crecy in regard to it; so that the 
first instinct of a peasant who, by 
some fortunate accident, acquires a 
sum of money, is to bury it, and not 
disclose its existence, even to his 
wife and family. Under the oven 
is a favourite hiding-place, as there 
is a certain security in a fire being 
generally burning over it. Even 
to the last, men have been known 
to guard the secret, dying with it 
unrevealed ; and there can be little 
doubt that a good deal of money 
has been lost in this way, and that, 
if we add the stores of the ancients 
to those of modern times, the 
country must contain a consider- 
able amount of hidden treasure. 
This is confirmed to some extent 
by the fact that the ideas of the 
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asantry are always running upon 
idden treasure. I received a 
eurious evidence of this upon one 
occasion when I was trying to in- 
duce a man to sell me some an- 
tiques which he had dug out of a 
mound. Among them he inadvert- 
ently said there was a large earthen 
jar—on which his wife interrupted 
him, and a violent argument took 
place between them. She objected 
strongly to her husband selling the 
jar, on the ground that if it came 
to the ears of the Government they 
would certainly be accused of hav- 
ing stolen the treasure which it 
eontained, and be forced to pay 
money by way of restitution. 

In spite of all this suspicion and 
reluctance to reveal the possession 
of money, by spending it, we have 
but to look a little closely to see 
the evidences of an increasing ma- 
terial prosperity all through Egypt. 
In many of the smaller towns 
new houses are springing up rapid- 
ly; at Medinet el Fayoum, Minieh, 
Rhoda, and other places which } 
visited, this was observable; land 
which had been allowed to run out 
was being taken back into cultiva- 
tion; the Fayoum especially has 
taken a marvellous start within the 
last two years. I was, perhaps, the 
more struck by the marked evi- 
dences, everywhere visible, of a 
growing prosperity, by the contrast 
which the country afforded to 
Turkey, where I had passed the 
previous year. It was the differ- 
ence between a house in process of 
construction and a house crumbling 
to decay. The unfortunate feature 
in the situation is, that the new 
house is being built under the very 
shadow of the old, by the same 
builders who are actually engaged 
in helping to pull down the old, 
and who are only “ constructing ” 
in harmony now, for interested 
and private motives, which must 
conflict whenever the scramble 
begins for the remains of what 
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they are about to demolish. Un- 
der these circumstances, though 
the present aspect is encouraging, 
the conviction that its prosperity 
depends upon a combination of 
external powers, with rival and 
selfish ends in view, seriously de- 
tracts from what would otherwise 
be a most hopeful prospect for the 
future. This, indeed, is believed, 
that the unfortunate people will 
just have tasted enough of relief 
from oppression and of material 
prosperity, to make the relapse 
into the general chaos, which must 
ensue upon the dismemberment of 
Turkey, doubly painful to them; 
and they will find their suspicion 
and distress of the future, and the 
sort of instinct which prevails that 
the present state of things is too 
good to last, well founded. Mean- 
time they seem to believe in “ mak- 
ing hay while the sun shines.” 
Every man has already learnt 
exactly how much his annual tax 
amounts to, and refuses to be 
squeezed out of a piastre more. 
The old officials, who used to line 
their pockets out of extortions from 
the peasantry, under pretext of 
collecting taxes, which varied with 
the squeezability of the tax-payer, 
can do so no longer without dis- 
covery ; for the peasant has learnt 
from experience, to his astonish- 
ment, that appeal to the proper 
quarter secures protection and re- 
dress. A consciousness which is, 
on the other hand, apt to produce 
a reaction, and make him insub- 
ordinate and untractable in matters 
where he has certain duties to per- 
form, and to which he was com- 
pelled in old days by a free use of 
the kurbash. 

In a country dependent for its 
prosperity upon its irrigation sys- 
tem being kept in good repair, 
it is evident that every human 
being is personally interested in 
the state of the sluices and irrigat- 
ing canals; and from the earliest 


times the population were com- 
pelled to contribute their labour 
gratuitously for their up-keep, just 
as in the United States every farm 
in the country is compelled to con- 
tribute its quota of labour, without 
payment, to the maintenance of 
the roads. The same system has 
always prevailed in Egypt; and the 
canals were kept up by a corvée of 
the inhabitants, who endeavoured, 
by every means in their power, to 
evade it, and were only compelled 
to obedience by the liberal use of 
the stick. Now, however, the use 


-of the stick or kurbash is abol- 


ished, but the men are none the 
less expected to keep the irrigation 
works in repair by gratuitous labour, 
In some mudirates the peasantry 
are compelled to work thus without 
payment on the dikes and canals 
for six months in the year, in 
others for one hundred and twenty 
days. Nor can they exempt them- 
selves by payment,—as even, if the 
money were forthcoming, it would 
not be possible to find the requisite 
amount of labour. In addition to 
this, the men are often obliged to 
work at a distance of one or two 
days’ journey from their homes, 
thus involving them in consider- 
able extra expense, to escape which 
they not unfrequently bribe the 
minor employee. Indeed, although 
legally they cannot buy exemption, 
in practice it is not so very diffi- 
cult; for money, skilfully applied, 
generally provides a means of escape 
from most dilemmas. It is evident 
that no people in the world will 
willingly stand being forced to 
work six months of the year with- 
out pay; and now that they are no 
longer bastinadoed into it, they are 
getting difficult to manage, and the 
canals are suffering in consequence. 
The simple and manifest solution 
of the difficulty would be to clean 
them by machinery. There is 
something at once grotesque and 
pathetic in this nineteenth century 
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in the sight of five thousand men, 
almost entirely naked, standing 
waist-deep in the soft mud, and 
scooping it out with no better in- 
strument than their hands. One 
can scarcely conceive a more dis- 
agreeable operation, though it re- 
minds one how little the habits of 
the people are changed since those 
ancient times when the huge monu- 
ments, which at this day challenge 
our admiration, were created by the 
application of physical force upon a 
vast scale. By the introduction of 
dredgers this great multitude might 
be largely released, and enabled to 
devote themselves to the culture 
of their own lands. At the same 
time, the maintenance of dikes 
and other irrigation works would 
always render a certain amount 
of forced labour necessary; and 
though it is repugnant to our feel- 
ings to force them to work by beat- 
ing them, still, as their own sal- 
vation depends npon their fulfil- 
ling this duty, it is a question 
how far this sentiment should pre- 
vail in a matter of such vital in- 
terest to the country, among a 
population who have always been 
accustomed to this mode of coercion, 
and who feel no disgrace attaching 
to it. A curious illustration of 
this came under my notice while 
staying with a friend who was en- 
gaged in keeping the canals in good 
repair. A man who had persist- 
ently evaded his duties, seemed to 
be pricked by his conscience, and 
voluntarily came to him one day, 
and said that he was prepared to 
go to work on the canal, but that 
he could not do so without being 
compelled. He had never in his 
life worked on a canal until he had 
been beaten, and there was appar- 
ently something repugnant to his 
feelings in going to work upon one, 
even for pay, voluntarily ; he there- 
fore requested that a hundred 
blows of the kurbash should be 
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administered to him upon the soles 
of his feet. My friend reluctantly 
acceded to his request, thereby 
breaking the law; but the man re- 
ceived the required stimulus with- 
out a groan, and went to his work 
in a peaceful and contented frame of 
mind, as one who had relieved his 
conscience of a heavy load. One 
could scarcely require a stronger 
proof of the extent to which a pop- 
ulation may be dénaturée by a long 
course of oppression than this in- 
stance, which is perfectly authentic, 
furnishes. 

From the illustration I have given 
of the value of the kurbash it will 
be seen that it has too strong a hold 
upon the people to be readily aban- 
doned ; and indeed, although it is 
nominally prohibited by law, its 
use is largely resorted to, sub rosa, 
by the native minor officials, more 
especially in the detection of crime. 
On one occasion, alighting from the 
train at a small town where I was: 
going to spend a few days, I observ- 
ed five prisoners, heavily chained 
by the neck and arms, being 
escorted by a guard of soldiers 
out of one of the rear carriages. 
The leading man was a negro, with 
by no means a bad cast of counte- 
nance, who was smiling defiantl 
at the crowd which had assembled 
to see them pass. The others fol- 
lowed his example in a display of 
contempt and indifference to their 
position, and some of them were 
truculent- looking fellows enough. 
On inquiring as to their crime, I 
was informed that a few days be- 
fore they had burglariously entered 
the house of a small Greek trader 
in the town, whom they had fired 
at and severely wounded, decamp- 
ing with a considerable sum of 
money, shooting and killing on 
their way a policeman who at- 
tempted to interfere. It was sus- 
a that they formed part of a 
arge band who were credited with 


¥ 
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a series of burglaries and other acts 
of violence in the neighbourhood. 
They had been arrested owing to 
a curious train of circumstances 
too long to recount, but I was 
anxious to follow them to the office 
of the vakil in order to hear them 
cross-examined. I was requested, 
however, to refrain from doing so, 
as the authorities would have hesi- 
tated to apply the kurbash in my 
presence; and without it, it would 
be impossible to discover the names 
and hiding-places of their accom- 
plices, one of whom had been ac- 
tually guilty of the murder. I was 
therefore obliged to content myself 
with receiving an accurate report of 
what passed from one who was pre- 
sent. He told me that the black 
man, who was one of the ring- 
leaders, and had been a slave, 
received a hundred blows of the 
kurbash, bellowing loudly during 
the whole of the process, before he 
announced himself willing to con- 
fess. When he did so, his revela- 
tions were most important. ll 
his comrades were similarly treat- 
ed —one receiving in silence and 
in perfect indifference 1500 blows 
of the kurbash without confessing. 
The executioner told my informant 
that the man’s feet were so hard he 
felt as if he was beating iron. He was 
then put to various kinds of torture, 
but remained obdurate to the end. 
As a result of what was discovered, 
however, all the remaining mem- 
bers of the band, numbering in all 
twenty-two, were arrested, and six 
murders, accompanied by assassina- 
tion, were confessed with all their 
details, besides numerous minor 
offences. The fear of the peasantry, 
and their reluctance to testify in 
cases where the band is powerful 
and influential by virtue of its con- 
nection by blood with a large dis- 
trict of country, would have ren- 
dered it impossible to bring this 
gang of malefactors to justice with- 
out resorting to these severe meas- 


ures. In the case in question, one 
girl proved an exception to this 
rule, and showed as much cou 

in giving her evidence as nerve and 
presence of mind at the time of the 
burglary. It seems that the black 
slave came to her as she lay bound 
on the ground for the purpose of 
cutting her throat, on which she 
said, “If you want to cut my throat 
in order to get my bracelets and 
earrings, here they are, and wel- 
come. I only gave two piastres for 
the bracelets, and one for the ear- 
rings,’—and she took them off 
and threw them to him; on which 
the chief of the band, picking 
them up, threw them back to 
her with the remark, “ We don’t 
want your false rubbish,” and 
called off his black comrade. They 
were really solid gold, and the 
clever wench saved her life and her 
jewels by her ready wit. Not un- 
commonly the police are in league 
with the robbers ; and this must have 
been the case in this instance, for 
out of 110 town guardians, only two 
were proved to have been on duty 
on the night of the occurrence, and 
of these one was shot. Hence there 
was no possibility of instituting a 
pursuit at the time. 

It is an unfortunate fact that the 
common people seem to get demor- 
alised in proportion as they are 
brought in contact with foreigners. 
Thus the servants in the large 
towns, and the Nile boatmen, are 
among the most dishonest classes in 
the population. An instance of the 
moral code prevalent among the 
latter came under my notice one 
day, lying wind-bound moored to a 
sandy islet in the river. A large 
dahabeeya, laden with grain, came 
and moored alongside, and I ob- 
served the crew busy apparently 
throwing the grain in the air to 


clean it. Upon my inquiring why. 


they chose the time and place for 
this cperation, I was informed that 
the boat was consigned to some 
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foreign house in Cairo, but that the 
reis was making a little speculation 
out of the cargo on his own ac- 
count, and having sold some of it 
at a neighbouring town, was now 
engaged making up the deficient 
weight with fine sand. When the 


‘whole was thoroughly mixed he 


would damp it a little, so as to in- 
crease the bulk and weight of his 
cargo to the requisite extent. This 
proceeding was carried on openly 
under the eyes of our crew, who 
considered it a perfectly natural 
one. Merchants who are convers- 
ant with frauds of this kind, 
constantly practised by the crews 
of Nile boats, usually send a trust- 
worthy person as a watchman. The 
great amount of European travel on 
the river of late years, the lavish 
expenditure of backsheesh, and the 
opportunities which exist for swind- 
ling the unsophisticated traveller, 
have made the Nile boatmen a 
greedy, rapacious, and, unless they 
are kept well in hand, an insolent 
class of the community. Neverthe- 
less, taken as a whole, the people 
are peaceable and easily managed, 
contented with little, and grateful 
for kind treatment, though lacking 
in enterprise or energy,—a defect 
which, however, may rather be due 
to a long course of bad government 
than to the inherent absence of those 
qualities. Now that they are regu- 
larly paid for their day’s Jabor by 
the Daira Sanieh and Domaine ad- 
ministrations, they show themselves 
industrious enough; and there is 
no difficulty in getting labour where 
they feel they can rely upon the 
mouffetish. There is, however, a 
great contrast in the methods in 
which the estates of the Daira 
Sanieh are administered, depending 
on the individual capacity and 
honesty of the mouffetishes. Each 
of these functionaries administers a 
teftish or farm, varying in size from 
50,000 to 10,000 acres,—the whole 
Daira Sanieh lands amounting to 





about half a million of acres. Of 
these, 200,000 lie in a strip extend- 
ing for eighty miles along the banks 
of the Nile to a point about twenty 
miles above Minieh; 50,000 aré sit- 
uated above Luxor; 76,000 are in 
the Fayoum ; and the rest in Lower 
Egypt. On this land there are 375 
miles of agricultural railway, the 
plant, rolling stock, and appurte- 
nances of which are valued at about 
a million sterling. There are nine 
sugar-mills in operation, and three 
in full working order, but these latter 
are closed-for want of a sufficient sup- 
ply of cane. These mills are valued at 
about £200,000 a piece; and there 
is one which is not quite finished, 
but the building materials for it 
are all on the spot. Besides the 
sugar, there are sundry cotton mills, 
which are not at work. The ex- 
Khedive is responsible for all this 
extravagance of investment in ma- 
chinery; and it is melancholy to 
see the quantity of good material, 
of great value, lying about the fields, 
which is destined never to be used. 
Huge iron wheels, boilers, cylinders, 
fragments of steam-ploughs, seem to 
strew the country; while the long 
iron funnels of the sugar-factories 
disfigure it. If these returned a 
large profit on the expenses of 
working them, it would be some 
consolation; but at present the 
Daira lands do not do much more 
than pay their expenses together 
with the charges upon them, and 
in some years do not do that. This 
is to some extent due to defective 
cultivation. The furrows in which 
the cane is planted are not nearly 
deep enough; the rows, unlike 
those I have seen in the Southern 
States of America, are single instead 
of double, and are only about half 
as far apart; and the cane is not 
banked up. The present adminis- 
tration has no doubt much to con- 
tend with. First, it has the 
legacy of all the corruption and 
evils which tainted every depart- 
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ment under the late Government, 
and these were especially rife in 
the Daira Sanieh, which offered an 
exceptionally good field for plunder; 
then it has to bear the pressure of 
the bondholders, who cannot wait 
for a process of reform, and to sub- 
mit to the trying of experiments 
which are incidental to a new sys- 
tem, but which must of necessity 
take time and money. It may be 
that by degrees these experiments 
may be introduced; for there can 
be. no doubt that, with certain 
changes in the present system and 
a judicious expenditure of capital, 
especially on irrigation works, the 
Daira Sanieh property might be 
made to yield a very large return. 
It is due to Ismail Pasha to ac- 
knowledge that he planned a system 
of irrigation which possesses great 
merit, and which only requires to 
be perfected to confer a still greater 
benefit upon the country than it 
already does. With a view of com- 


pletely controlling and utilising to 
their fullest extent the waters of the 
Nile, he constructed the canal known 
as the Ibrahimieh Canal, which is 


called after his son. It runs parallel 
with the Nile, and generally within 
a mile distant from it, and extends 
from a little above Rhoda to Beni- 
Suef. It was originally intended to 
be carried into the Nile below that 
place, but instead of this it dwindles 
away to nothing, and the canal to 
a great extent fails to do the work 
for which it was designed, and be 
a large full-flowing river throughout 
its whole course. One of the most 
important public works awaiting 
accomplishment is the completion 
of this canal. In addition to this 
most valuable adjunct to the system 
of irrigation, the late Khedive built 
a huge dike, also extending from 
Rhoda to Beni-Suef, a distance of 
more than a hundred miles, and the 
land between the Ibrahimieh Canal 
and this dike, on the other side 
of which is the Bahr Youssef, forms 
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practically the whole cultivable areg 
of the western bank of the Nile 
for that distance. It is divided 
into basins, into which the water 
is conducted by the canal. These 
basins store the inundation for as 
long a time as is required, and the 
ceremony of opening the sluice- 
gates to admit the water from one 
mudirate to another is quite an 
imposing function. The two mudirs 
meet at the gate, and the one 
formally hands over the water to 
the other, who signs a written receipt 
for it. The only natural overflows 
which now take place are that of 
the waters of the Nile over the nar- 
row strip on its left bank, and that of 
the Bahr Youssef, which runs behind 
the dike. The whole of the rest 
_of the country is divided into basins 
which are flooded as desired ; and the 
impression of one’s youth, therefore, 
that the whole country was sub- 
merged at once by uncontrolled 
inundation is erroneous. It is a 
question whether this plan of storing 
the water and allowing it to stagnate 
before it is led on into other basins, 
does not deprive it of its fertilis- 
ing qualities, as it necessarily has 
not so much mud to deposit as the 
constant fresh supply which came 
down with the natural overflow. 
This would not be the case if the 
Ibrahimieh Canal was finished, as 
the waters would then run off, and 
the fresh flood could be carried over 
the land. As it is, the stagnation 
of the water produces infiltration, 
which causes the saline properties 
in the soil to rise. Partly owing to 
this cause, partly to the exhaust- 
ing qualities of sugar-cane and the 
neglect of a proper rotation of crops, 
and partly to the deleterious effects 
in the long-run of the nitrous soil 
which is excavated from the old 
mounds and used as manure, the 
land will lose much of its produc- 
tive capacity ere long, unless steps 
are taken to remedy these evils. 
Altogether the system, not only of 
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irrigation but of cultivation, leaves 
much to be desired ; and there can 
be no doubt that the introduction 
of foreign enterprise and capital 
would develop the resources of the 
country with far greater rapidity 
and success than a Government 
department can, however well ad- 
ministered. Unfortunately, there 
seems a disposition on the part of 
the Government to exclude agri- 
cultural enterprise, for fear, possi- 
bly, of the foreign influence which 
must follow in its train,—and per- 
haps one can hardly blame them. 
What with their Domaine lands 
hypothecated to foreigners in one 
direction, and their Daira Sanieh 
lands in another, and all the prin- 
cipal departments. of the Govern- 
ment under foreign control, one has 
no reason to wonder at a reluctance 
to see foreigners appropriating the 
very soil. I only know of one in- 
stance of a considerable tract of land 
being farmed by a private individual 
who is a foreigner, and he has no 
cause to regret his venture; but 
he has had much prejudice to 
contend with on the part of the 
natives, and had great difficulty in 
making his purchase in the first in- 
stance. 

This prejudice, so far as the pea- 
santry are concerned, is soon over- 
come. They have every reason to 
be thankful for the system under 
which the Government is at pres- 
ent administered; and foreigners, 
and especially English, are de- 
cidedly popular among _ them. 
Among the upper classes the sen- 
timent is different. The Turkish 
official element is as bitterly op- 

osed to the foreigner as in Turkey 
itself; whilst the sympathy of the 
higher officials of Egyptian origin, 
and of the Copts, is French rather 
than English. This is partly owing 
to the great preponderance of the 
French population in Egypt over 
the English,—to the much greater 
proportion of employees in the Gov- 
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ernment service which belong to 
the former nationality, and to the 
fact that the official language is 
French. All the Arab papers in the 
country but one support the French. 
If fact, Egypt is Tonaten rapidly 
Frenchified morally, and under the 
present contrivance of an Anglo- 
French administration its influence 
is increasing. But in Egypt, as else- 
where in Eastern countries which 
are more or less under the domi- 
nation of the Porte, a feeling of 
national independence is gradually 
growing. This is the case both in 
Egypt and Syria, though from the 
fact that both countries have lost all 
traditions of a national independent 
existence, it is a plant of slow and 
tender growth, and will not dare to 
find expression until the central 
Turkish power is shaken to its 
foundations: I think we may then 
see, both in Syria and Egypt, 
an anti-Turkish movement, which 
the old conquering race, whose su- 
premacy is now only based’ upon 
its prestige, will be no longer able 
to resist. When such a movement 
takes place, the relations which these 
two countries hold towards Eng- 
land and France will have to be 
determined, and it will probably 
then be found that the best solu- 
tion would be an arrangement by 
which Syria, excluding Palestine, 
should be placed under the protec- 
torate of France, and Egypt under 
that of England. The national 
party in both countries would hail 
such a change with delight, and in- 
deed are already so far familiarised 
with the idea of obtaining their 
freedom from the domination of 
Turkey by some arrangement of the 
Western Powers, that the only prac- 
tical difficulties iu the way of a 
solution in this sense would arise, 
not from the countries to be dealt 
with, but from the suspicions and 
jealousies of those great Powers 
whose function it must be ere long 
to shape their destinies. 
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HOLIDAYS. 


OncE more, once more again 
On me, from city cares who fly, 
Lochleven, like a loving eye, 
Looks round the shoulder of the hills, 
And all life’s artificial ills 

Pass from me with their pain! 


The smoke will leave a stain; 
In absence of the cleansing shower 
The dust will dim the freshest flower: 
Happy the heart on whom the dust 
Of active life (for blow it must) 
Grows not a thing in grain! 


Nor are those ills in vain: 

They come upon our passions here 

Like winter rigours on the year— 

The purer are the daisies’ dyes 

When spring comes round, bluer the skies, 
And welcomer the rain! 


To some the breezy main; 


To some the moors and burns; to some, 

Who cannot go, sweet thoughts will come 

To me, enfranchisement from ills 

When gleams, as now, between the hills 
Lochleven o’er the plain! 


SUNSET ON THE LOMONDS. 


Sez where into the sunset far 
The terraced mountains rise, 
The cresset of a single star 
Just o’er them in the skies! 
Oh that to me a dove’s meek eyes 
And snowy wings were given 
To reach yon hills, and realise 
The calm they have from heaven! 
My soul is o’er the vale of Leven 
(Though here in streets I stray) 
Till fades the holy golden even: 
The wish, too, dies away! 
Alas for earth! that all it may, 
Is but a mood in me; 
And that, when heaven withdraws its ray, 
The mood should cease to be! 
J. Logie Roserrson. 
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Tue last autobiographer whom 
we brought before the reader was 
the most romantic and fantastic of 
noble ladies. We have now a sub- 
ject more sedate. Those picturesque 
and troublous days were over, and 
the reign of the conventional had 
come in, when Edward Gibbon, Esq., 
a comely, well-bred, and well-dress- 
ed gentleman of the Georgian era, 
bethought him that ‘it would be 
well, having neither chick nor child, 
but only a big book to make him 
known to posterity, if he left also 
for the instruction of the world a 
personal account of himself and all 
his ways. He had a happy confi- 
dence that this narrative would be 
received with all the interest which 
it deserved, and was very well aware 
that his was no insignificant figure, 
but one in every respect important 
enough to be contemplated by suc- 
cessive generations, and to give the 
world assurance of a man and a 
historian such as appears but rarely 
to its view. He was not noble or 
beautiful, or the head of a family 
such as might be supposed to derive 
at once importance and guidance 
from the example of an ancestor so 
distinguished. He does not write, 
as Lord Herbert does, for the in- 
struction of his particular house- 
hold, but, with a complacency which 
is not unbecoming to him, and per- 
fectly natural, he dispenses with all 
secondary motives, and with sin- 
cerity and modest self-appreciation 
presents himself, as one worthy of 
its study, to the universe. And his 
confidence has been entirely justi- 
fied. No chapter in his great work 
has been more read and admired 
than . that which tells his own 


story, and how that great work 
came to be written. 


There are 
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passages in it which are as familiar 
to our ears as proverbial expres- 
sions. The words in which the 
comfortable fat gentleman dis- 
closes and describes that event- 
ful moment when the idea of 
writing a history of Rome first 
dawned upon him, and those in 
which he sets forth his sensations 
at the moment of concluding it, are 
as well known as any passages in 
the English language. Thus we 
prove over again what has been so 
often said, that a glimpse into a 
man’s mind, a real portrait of a 
human creature great or small, is 
one of the greatest pleasures we can 
receive. It is not necessary even 
that the portrait should be of an 
elevated and remarkable person, or 
of one already known to us, or that 
the life should contain great and 
varied interests. There is a picture 
in our National Gallery at which 
many a spectator gazes with sym- 
pathy and interest. It is a por- 
trait without any name—a pen- 
sive face disclosing a character 
somewhat feeble, weak-kneed, in- 
articulate. The original does not 
seem to have found his life a very 
satisfactory one. No wonder, for 
he was but a tailor; and though 
the medieval times in which he 
lived must have furnished many 
alleviations in rich colour and quaint 
design to the monotony of the 
trade, its disabilities were probably 
greater in those aristocratical ages 
than now. But we look at him 
with more than mere admiration 
for a picture, with a distinct sense 
of human fellowship. To see him, 
with his scissors, looking out at us, 
modestly, humbly, with a depreca- 
tory consciousness of being but a 
poor sort of fellow to have survived 
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so many vicissitudes and centuries, 
is, humble though he be, a touching 
sight. And who is there who 
could resist that loftier counte- 
nance, in the same collection—the 
dark, soft, pathetic, almost beseech- 
ing face of the Florentine Andrea, 
the great painter but feeble soul, 
whose sad story of vacillation and 
moral failure, deepened by a never- 
failing consciousness of the higher 
truth he could not hold by, is writ- 
ten in his eyes? Such studies from 
the life are above Art. Our 
steady-going historian has nothing 
in him of the poem of self-abase- 
ment and moral despair which is in 
the looks of Andrea, and it would 
be unworthy of Mr. Gibbon’s dig- 
nity to compare him to Moroni’s 
inoffensive tailor; but nevertheless 
his sketch is like them,—valuable, 
not for the kind of being it depicts, 
but because it does depict a real 
kind of being, bringing us into 
distinct contact with him, and afford- 
ing a clear perception of his qualities. 
The figure is a dapper figure, 
neither heroic nor melancholy, but 
self-sufficient, self-approving, thor- 
oughly comfortable and _ satisfied 
with a world which, on the whole, 
had proved to him the best of all 
possible worlds, though it gave him 
not very much, no supreme joy or 
rapture, nothing beyond a reason- 
able level of wellbeing, with plenty 
of food for the intellectual curiosity 
which was in him, and excellent 
rose compensation for his labours. 
his is not enough for many 
smaller persons; but it was enough 
for Gibbon, who had no fantastic 
desires or imaginations. He was 
the son of a family which, without 
any brag of its importance or an- 
tiquity, he is able to trace back 
with satisfaction for a few genera- 
tions. His grandfather was a di- 
rector of the South Sea Company, 
and as such was forced by Act of 
Parliament to give up almost the 
whole of his fortune in satisfaction 


of the claims upon that chief of 
bubble companies. We are not in- 
formed how it was that the action 
of Parliament in the matter was 
necessary, or whether this was the 
beginning of that liability which 
has produced so much ruin in our 
own day, and against which the de- 
vice of a responsibility “ limited” has 
been invented to afford a safeguard. 
The Gibbon of the South Sea Com- 
pany was, however, it is evident, 
one of those irrepressible mercan- 
tile men who seem to thrive upon 
failure, for he ended as rich as he 
was before, having fully re-estab- 
lished his fortunes. His son, as 
was natural, was of another temper, 
and spent what the father had 
gained. He sat in Parliament for 
many years, joining the Tory party, 
as Gibbon explains, out of the vig- 
orous hatred he had for Sir Robert 
Walpole and the party which had 
confiscated his father’s goods for 
the advantage of his creditors. 
“Without acquiring the fame of 
an orator or statesman, he eager- 
ly joined in the great opposition 
which, after a seven years’ chase, 
hunted down Sir Robert Walpole; 
and in the pursuit of a popular 
Minister he gratified a private re- 
venge against the oppressor of his 
family in the South Sea persecu- 
tion.” The historian finds this sen- 
timent very legitimate, and states 
it with historical calm. He was 
himself the only surviving child 
of this avenger of family wrongs, 
whose position, notwithstanding an 
over-prodigality in youth, was good 
enough to secure all the advan- 
tages of a luxurious bringing-up to 
his son. His reflections upon his 
own good fortune in the article 
of birth are of the most edifying 
kind. Dr. Watts has expressed the 
sentiment in a more popular form, 
but the delightful complacency of 
his Christian child in respect to its 
own antecedents is identical with the 
satisfaction of the great historian. 
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“My lot,” says Gibbon, “might 
have been that of a slave, a savage, 
or a peasant; nor can I reflect with- 
out pleasure on the bounty of 
nature, which cast my birth in a 
free and civilised country, in an 
age of science and philosophy, in 
a family of honourable rank and 
decently endowed with the gifts 
of fortune.” A gentle regret crosses 
his mind on looking back. His 
five brothers he does not pretend 
to lament, but the sister who died 
also in infancy calls up in him a 
sense of want. The relation of a 
brother and sister is a beautiful 
tie. It is “the sole species of 
Platonic love that can be in- 
dulged in with truth and without 
danger,” he says; and he regrets 
that this tender and delightful com- 
panionship never fell to his lot. It 
is the only regret he expresses. 
But the circumstances of his child- 
hood were somewhat peculiar. His 
mother had not time to bestow 
upon her sickly boy. She died 
early, and during her lifetime was 
frequently ill, and she had “an 
exclusive passion for her husband.” 
But she had at the same time—an 
institution which careless mothers 
should cultivate—a sister, “at whose 
name,” says the great writer of fifty- 
two, “I feel a tear of gratitude 
trickle down my cheek.” “If there 
be any, as I trust there are some,” 
he adds, “ who rejoice that I live, 
to that dear and excellent woman 
they must hold themselves indebt- 
ed.” His aunt was the mother of 
his mind and the salvation of his 
delicate frame. He was a weakly 
boy, for whom education of the usual 
kind was impracticable. School 
was tried, but in vain. Like Cow- 


per, he remembered with horror the 
direful experiences of that ineffec- 
tual and interrupted training: like 
Buckle, he learned to read and 
think and discuss, at a very early 
age, books which are in general 
left to mature intellects. 


“ Every 
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time I have since passed over 
Putney Common,” he tells us, 
“T have always noticed the spot 
where my mother, as we drove 
along in the coach, admonished 
me that I was now going into 
the world, and must learn to think 
and act for myself.” He was but 
eight years old when this crisis 
arrived. At ten he was brought 
home again upon the death of his 
mother, and recalls his first meet- 
ing with his father, with all the 
distant distinctness of a childish 
memory, bewildered and awestrick- 
en by a grief he was too young to 
comprehend, as a scene he could 
never forget. ‘ The awful silence ; 
the room hung with black ; the mid- 
day tapers; his sighs and tears; his 
praises of my mother, a saint in 
heaven; his solemn adjuration that 
I would cherish her memory and 
imitate her virtues; and the fer- 
vour with which he kissed and 
blessed me as the sole surviving 
pledge of their loves.” Perhaps a 
man requires to be a celibate, with- 
out after-ties that take the place of 
those early ones, or the chance of 
seeing his own childhood obliter- 
ate itself in the more interesting 
childhood of his child, to preserve 
this clear far-off freshness of recol- 
lections, those scenes like pictures, 
in which he himself stands bewil- 
dered, yet so profoundly conscious. 
It is curious to note how much more 
keen is the memory, how much more 
distinct all the personal details of 
recollection, in the minds of those 
who have kept themselves intact, 
so to speak, and have never lost their 
childish individuality. The man, 
and more especially the woman, 
who has married, and confused 
the remembrance of early days 
with so many recollections more 
poignant—has a memory of a totally 
different quality from that of the 
virginal old age which has never 
replaced its first impressions with 
others more important. Gibbon 
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and Cowper and Buckle are all of 
this stamp. To leave our pensive 
poet between these two brother 
philosophers is unfortunate; but 
in this one particular they resem- 
ble each other. But Gibbon was 
happier than Cowper. His aunt 
took for him the place of the 
mother, whom already she had 
supplanted in the child’s life; and 
was made happy and delightful by 
her companionship. The sickly 
little boy shot upwards like an im- 
prisoned plant towards the light, 
and came to premature growth and 
blossom. He read not only fairy 
tales, but works of classic inspira- 
tion under her soft and genial 
shadow. 


‘‘Her indulgent tenderness, the 
frankness of her temper, and my 
innate rising curiosity, soon removed 
all distance between us. Like friends 
of an equal age, we freely conversed 
on every topic, familiar or abstruse ; 
and it was her delight and reward to 
observe the first shoots of my young 
ideas. Pain and languor were often 
soothed by the voice of instruction 
and amusement; and to her kind les- 
sons I ascribe my early and invincible 
love of reading, which I would not ex- 
change for the treasures of India... . 
Before I left Kingston School I was 
well acquainted with Pope’s Homer 
and the ‘Arabian Nights Entertain- 
ments,’ two books which will always 
please by the moving picture of hu- 
man manners and specious miracles: 
nor was I then capable of discerning 
that Pope’s translation is a portrait 
endowed with every merit excepting 
that of likeness to the original. The 
verses of Pope accustomed my ear to 
the sound of poetic harmony; in the 
death of Hector and the shipwreck of 
Ulysses I tasted the new emotions of 
terror and pity, and seriously disputed 
with my aunt on the vices and virtues 
of the heroes of the Trojan war... . 
My grandfather’s flight unlocked the 
door of a tolerable library: and I turn- 
ed over many English pages of poetry 
and romance, of history and travels. 
Where a title attracted my eye, with- 
out fear or awe I snatched the volume 
from the shceif; and Mrs. Porten, who 


indulged herself in meral and reli- 
gious speculations, was more prone 
to encourage than to check a curiosity 
above the strength of a boy.” 


The group thus described is singn- 
larly attractive: the woman, middle- 
aged by this time, who had found 
in “the perusal of the best books 
in the English language” training 
and entertainment for an active 
and fine mind, at leisure from the 
more absorbing occupations of life, 
but with many of its cares upon 
her shoulders, and probably with- 
out much companionship that could 
satisfy her higher nature; and 
the half-invalid child, precociously 
sharpened in all his intellectual 
faculties, abstracted altogether from 
the realities, and existing in the 
ideal as only a child can, with en- 
tire good faith and realisation of 
every imaginative detail, “ serious- 
ly disputing” over the merits of 
Homer’s heroes, and forgetting Put- 
ney, where the sky was overcast 
with coming troubles,— make a 
pretty picture. Very soon, how- 
ever, the catastrophe came. The 
grandfather, of whom we have 
no further particulars, was ruined 
in trade, and Gibbon’s aunt, Cather- 
ine, “the true mother of his soul,” 
as he calls her, was left destitute. 
Whether it was with special refer- 
ence to her invalid boy or not, it is 
at least certain that the high-spirited 
woman, looking about for some way 
to maintain herself, fixed upon that 
of keeping a boarding-house for 
Westminster School, where the 
little Edward was placed under her 
care, and an attempt made to keep 
him at the ordinary studies there. 
Notwithstanding his aunt’s care, 
however, the attempt failed. He 
adds various sententious remarks as 
to the character of public schools, 
to the account of his own failure; 
but perhaps a youth to whom 
school was a weariness, was not 
best adapted to form a judgment. 
His health made the studies of 
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Westminster, whether good or bad 
in themselves, impossible, and the 
boy was transferred to a private 
tutor. When this tutor was found 
incapable, the father, bewildered, 
and evidently losing his head in 
his perplexity, suddenly carried off 
his ailing uneducated son to Oxford, 
of all places in the world, where he 
matriculated and became a gentle- 
man commoner at Magdalen Col- 
lege, in the fifteenth year of his age. 
Such things have been before now; 
and the young prodigies who took 
this position before they were out 
of their childhood, have developed 
into great scholars, as their natural 
bias led them. But Gibbon was 
no scholar. He had little Latin, 
and Jess Greek, when he invaded 
prematurely these classic shades. 
A strange little student! with his 
head full and running over with 
the lore which was to be his future 
occupation in life, but all untrained 
in the classical instruction which 
was the special distinction of the 
university. Never was a child more 
emphatically the father of the man. 
He had read greedily every histori- 
cal work that had fallen into his 
hands, receiving all kinds of hetero- 
geneous food, and the theories of 
adverse historians, of which he was 
too young to comprehend even the 
complete diversity. “Instead of 
repining,” he says, “at my long 
and frequent confinement to the 
chamber or the couch, I secretly 
rejoiced in these infirmities, which 
delivered me from the exercises of 
the school and the society of my 
equals.” How were tame lessons 
and dreary lexicons to be sup- 
ported by an intelligence which 
already felt itself free to rove as 
an equal, as a critic and judge, 
among the great authorities of his- 
torical science? “In my childish 


balance,” he confesses, “ I presumed 
to weigh the systems of Scaliger 
and Petavius, of Marsham and of 
Newton, which I could seldom 
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study in the originals; and my sleep 
has been disturbed by the difficulty 
of reconciling the Septuagint with 
the Hebrew computation. I ar- 
rived at Oxford with a stock of 
erudition that might have puzzled 
a doctor, and a degree of ignorance 
of which a schoolboy would have 
been ashamed.” 

The reader will find in the life 
of Buckle almost an exact reproduc- 
tion of this precocious, presumptuous 
young reader, leaping over all the 
early discipline by which the mind 
is strengthened and restrained, and 
setting up with the temerity of 
childhood a standard of his own. 
Buckle, too, had the sprightly intelli- 
gence of a woman, his most tender 
nurse and protector, to stimulate and 
encourage him, and shared his 
studies with his mother, as Gibbon 
did with his aunt. Fortunately, 
however, for the latter, he was de- 
livered from the crude opinions and 
self- willed theories which have 
taken so much from the weight of 
Buckle’s often brilliant but always 
one-sided philosophy, by an interval 
of compulsory self-denial and hard 
work. This was not, it is hardly 
necessary to say, at Oxford. Gibbon 
describes his entry into the life of 
the famous university with a mix- 
ture of suppressed spite and desire 
to appear candid and to be just. 

‘*At the distance of forty years,” 
he says, ‘‘I still remember my first 
emotions of surprise and satisfaction. 
In my fifteenth year I found myself 
suddenly raised from a boy to a man; 
the persons whom I respected as my 
superiors in age and academical rank 
entertained me with every mark of 
attention and civility; and my vanity 
was flattered by the velvet cap and silk 
gown which distinguish a gentleman 
commoner from a plebeian student. 
A decent allowance, more money than 
a schoolboy had ever seen, was at my 
own disposal. ... A key was delivered 
into my hands, which gave me the free 
use of anumerous and learned library : 
my apartment consisted of three ele- 
gant and well-furnished rooms in the 
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new building—a stately pile— of Mag- 
dalenCollege ; and the adjacent walks, 
had they been frequented by Plato’s 
disciples, might have been compared 
to the Attic shade on the banks of 
the Ilissus,” 


In that fine scene, with so many 
classic associations,—the walks to 
which Addison’s name gives a 
gentle charm of pensive thoughts; 
the slowly flowing, silent stream 
stealing by to Isis; the stately 
deer-park behind; the grey tower, 
so finely poised and full of grace, 
crowning the sacred chapel and 
studious chambers; and nothing 
but learned seclusion and tranquil- 
lity about,—could there be a more 
perfect home of wisdom and science? 
But when one recalls the little, 
fastidious, self-willed sickly boy, 
too young to feel the charm, left 
alone in his three elegant rooms, 
with his pile of English books and 
detested manuals of the classic 
languages, perplexed and lonely, 
and out of his element, it is im- 
possible to think of him otherwise 
than with pity. He spent fourteen 
months in the midst of these ac- 
cessories, which were far too much 
for the instruction they accom- 
panied, or were supposed to accom- 
pany. Even at so long a distance 
of years it is difficult for him to 
abstain from a murmur of irritation. 
“To the University of Oxford I 
acknowledge no obligation,” he 
cries, calling upon the reader to 
decide between the school and the 
scholar: “I cannot affect to be- 
lieve that nature had disqualified 
me for all literary pursuits.” When- 
ever he approaches this subject there 
is a tone of resentment in his voice. 
His description of the college life 
of his time is penetrated by this dis- 
dainful irritation :— 


‘* The Fellows or monks of my time 
were decent easy men, who supinely 
enjoyed the gifts of the founder: their 
days were filled bya series of uni- 
form employments—the chapel and 
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the hall, the coffee-house and the com. 
mon-room, till they retired, weary and 
well satisfied,to a long slumber. From 
the toil uf reading, writing, or think- 
ing, they had absolved their con- 
sciences; and the first shoots of learn- 
ing and ingenuity withered on the 
ground, without yielding any fruits 
to the owners or the public. Asa gen- 
tleman-commoner, I was admitted to 
the society of the Fellows, and fondly 
expected that some questions of liter- 
ature would be the amusing and in- 
structive topics of their discourse, 
Their conversation stagnated in a 
round of college business, Tory poli- 
tics, personal anecdotes, and private 
scandal : their dull and deep potations 
excused the brisk intemperance of 
youth.” 


This description is touched with 
an underlying sense of grievance 
which it is curious to note. The 
irritating sense that the university, 
which so many of her disciples 
praise, was to him nothing at all— 
the waste of those means, which 
should have been of so much ad- 
vantage to him—weighs upon his 
mind; even when he has out- 
grown all its harm the conscious- 
ness of injury still hangs about 
him. “ Itis whimsical enough, that 
as soon as I left Magdalen Col- 
lege my taste for books began to 
revive,” he says. In the long va- 
cation he even began to write; but 
on returning to college gave up “ The 
Age of Sesostris,” which was the 
ambitious subject he had chosen. 
The state of things which he de- 
scribes has long ceased to be; no 
privileged gentlemen - commoners, 
with velvet cap or gold tuft, are 
now to be seen among the glades of 
Maudlin ; the dons are of a very dif- 
ferent class from those whose ‘ dull 
and deep potations” astonished the 
boy. But still there are some, no 
doubt, who find their “taste for 
books begin to revive” when they 
get clear of the venerable spires, 
and leave the atmosphere of learn- 
ing for that of common life. Why 
this should be is not a question to 
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be here discussed ; but it is aston- 
ishing and strange to note how 
many of the great names in litera- 
ture are unadorned by any academ- 
ical degree. Gibbon’s was precisely 
the kind of mind, one would have 
thought, to take kindly to university 
life. Perhaps he would have done 
so had he entered the university at 
a more suitable age. As it is, he 
adds another to the long list of 
eminent names which have derived 
neither advantage nor credit from 
their temporary connection with the 
acknowledged fountain - heads of 
learning. 

Gibbon’s departure from Oxford 
was precipitated by what is one of 
the most remarkable episodes in his 
life. He—the future sceptic and 
philosopher, the great critic of 
Christianity and reviler of its teach- 
ings—in after-days an impersona- 
tion of the angry and contemptuous 
unbelief of his century,—was for 
once in his life the subject of an 
attack of religious enthusiasm, such 
as might have befallen a youth of 
Newman’s days, drawn into the 
sweeping current of influence which 
marked that great man’s track. 
There never was a more unlikely 
disciple; and the manner in which 
the youth was led to this develop- 
ment of faith was as improbable as 
the fact. No proselytising influ- 
ence of the common sort comes 
into view at all in the process. He 
knew nobody, save “a young gen- 
tleman of our college,” who had 
any Roman Catholic tendency ; and 
was so far from being persuaded by 
any priest, that he had to ask a 
bookseller in London to introduce. 
him to the unknown ecclesiastic 
who, somewhat reluctantly, admit- 
ted him to the Church of Rome,— 
for this was the direction in which 
the current of his youthful impulse 
set. Dr. Middleton’s ‘ Vindication 
of Free Inquiry’ had “sounded an 
alarm in the theological world ;” 
and Oxford, frightened and heated 
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but feeble and inconclusive, had 
risen in defence of the faith, awak- 
ening at least a general stir on the 
subject. Young Gibbon, glad of 
any pretext to escape from Greek 
and Latin, and “fond” from his 
childhood “of religious disputa- 
tions,” was greatly moved by the 
quarrel. “The blind activity of 
idleness urged me to advance with- 
out armour into the dangerous mazes 
of controversy,” he says. He read 
the sceptic’s book; and it would 
have been very natural to suppose 
that it was this which determined 
the views of his after-life. But 
nothing could be further from the 
realcase. Catherine Porten’s pupil, 
who had talked with that tender 
guardian on every subjeet in earth 
and heaven, and no doubt with 
the sympathetic feeling of a child, 
had shared many a pensive aspir- 
ation towards those skies in which 
sorrow and partings are no more, 
—had all the warmth of youthful 
certainty in spiritual wonders, and 
held by miracles and divine agency 
as the foundation of faith. Dr. 
Middleton’s assault upon these su- 
pernatural proofs of the truth of 
Christianity, instead of persuading, 
revolted the young reader, and sent 
him in the recoil to the other 
extremity. He was offended and 
horrified by animadversions upon the 
saints, and only so far convinced, 
in a sense totally different from 
that intended by the writer, as to 
perceive that these saints and sages 
were more closely identified with 
the Romish creed than he had been 
led to believe. The inferences 
he drew were not that they were 
wrong, but that the Church of 
Rome was right; and when he 
turned to the works of Bossuet, 
which he procured from that 
“young gentleman of our college,” 
his conviction was complete. “I 
surely fell by a noble hand,” he 
says finely, looking back upon him- 
self with an indulgent smile. And, 
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once convinced, it was natural, at 
once to his mind and his age, to 
make his convictions public. One 
can imagine the fine sense of opposi- 
tion, of individuality, of noble inde- 
pendence, which moved the youth as 
he took this step so prejudicial to 
his future. No one had anything to 
do with it in the way of persuasion 
or personal influence. Just as we 
have all felt, after an unnecessary 
and laborious defence of some point 
of doctrine from the pulpit, a mo- 
mentary inclination to adopt the 
contrary belief ourselves, so Mid- 
dleton’s attack upon miracles, saints, 
and all the wonders of inspira- 
tion, drove young Gibbon into the 
Church which made the greatest 
demand upon the faith of its dis- 
ciples. It is a most curious episode 
in his life, and it drove him finally 
from his college: for Oxford, which 
could support with equanimity 
idleness, folly, and insubordination 
—even comfortable deism, or more 
ardent and conspicuous still, the 
creed of an atheist—could not put 
up with a Roman Catholic con- 
vert; its tendencies that way were 
all to come. 

Gibbon’s father took the event 
with natural indignation and fury. 
He was wildly angry at the boy 
who was standing in his own 
light so dismally, and with whom, 
no doubt, he would have the worst 
of the argument, did he try to bring 
him round in that way. What he 
did was to convey his son to “the 
house of his friend Mr. Mallet,” who 
had brought out the works of Bol- 
ingbroke, and was an advocate of 
free inquiry like Middleton, pro- 
fessing deistical opinions, or “ some- 
thing more,” says the commenta- 
tors—meaning, we presume, some- 
thing less. No doubt the angry 
father supposed this violent alter- 
native to be of a beneficial charac- 
ter, not suspecting that it was 
scepticism which had brought his 
son to be a Roman Catholic. 
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The boy of sixteen, elevated thus 
into a martyr for the faith, was 
“rather scandalised than reclaim- 
ed” by the very contrary philos- 
ophy into which he was plunged; 
and it would seem that the ex- 
periment, if ever intended to be 
carried on, was so unsuccessful as 
to be very soon abandoned. But 
Romanism was in these days a 
thing to be got rid of at all costs, 
and the new destination of the boy 
was scarcely less remarkable. The 
son of a wealthy or apparently 
wealthy Englishman of the old 
Church and King pattern, stand- 
ing by the Church as he did by 
all other old institutions, young 
Gibbon was now despatched into 
a nest of puritanism and republi- 
can principles, the narrow circle of 
a little Swiss town, and the spare 
and unlovely living of a poor Swiss 
minister’s house. In the calm of 
his narrative, the sensations with 
which he made this change are set 
forth without any but the faintest 
reflection of the emotions which 
must have accompanied it ; with that 
half-humorous, half-regretful pleas- 
ure in the recollection of feelings 
so vivid, which is natural in a 
mature mind when surveying the 
sentiments of its youth. 


‘“‘The first marks of my father’s 
displeasure rather astonished than 
afflicted me. When he threatened to 
banish and disown and disinherit a 
rebellious son, I cherished a secret 
hope that he would not be able or 
willing to effect his menaces; and the 
pride of conscience encouraged me to 
sustain the honourable and important 
part I was now acting. My spirits 
were raised and kept alive by the rapid 
motion of my journey, the new and 
various scenes of the Continent, and 
the civility of Mr. Frey [who accom- 
panied him], a man of sense, who was 
not ignorant of books and of the 
world. But after he had resigned me 
into Pavilliard’s hands, and I was 
fixed in my new habitation, I had lei- 
sure to contemplate the strange and 
melancholy prospect before me.” 
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Thus the boy’s despair and an- 
guish is softened down in the tran- 
quil contemplation of the man of 
fifty, who is aware that but for this 
painful change in his fortunes there 
never might have been a history of 
the Roman Decline and Fall. But 
it is easy to imagine what the real 
state of his feelings was when, after 
the excitements of the journey, and 
the “honourable and important 
part” he had been acting in face of 
the opposition, so to speak, of the 
entire world, he found himself 
settled down—a mere rebellious 
schoolboy, to whom nobody paid 
any special respect—in a strange 
country, in an altogether different 
mode of living, turned back half- 
a-dozen years at least in his youth- 
ful career, admired by nobody, re- 
strained and impoverished, a man 
no longer, but only a petulant and 
unsatisfactory child. The fact that 
he did not know the language add- 
ed the last touch of sharpness to 


the poignancy of this downfall. 


‘*When I was thus suddenly cast 
on a foreign land, I found myself de- 
prived of the use of speech and hear- 
ing,and during some weeks incapable, 
not only of enjoying the pleasures of 
conversation, but even of asking or 
answering a question in the common 
intercourse of life. To a homebred 
Englishman every object, every cus- 
tom was offensive; but the native of 
any country might have been dis- 
gusted with the general aspect of his 
lodging and entertainment. I had 
now exchanged my elegant apartment 
in Magdalen College for a narrow, 
gloomy street, the most unfrequented 
of an unhandsome town, for an old 
inconvenient house, and for a small 
chamber ill contrived and ill fur- 
nished, which, on the approach of 
winter, instead of a companionable 
fire, must be warmed by the dull, 
invisible heat of a stove. From a 
man I was again degraded to the 
dependence of a schoolboy. M. Pa- 
villiard managed my expenses, which 
had been rokenel to a diminutive 
state. I received a small monthly 
allowance for my pocket-money; and, 
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helpless and awkward as I have ever 
been, I no longer enjoyed the indispen- 
sable comfort of aservant. My condi- 
tion seemed as destitute of hope as it 
was devoid of pleasure, I was sepa- 
rated for an indefinite, which appear- 
ed an infinite, time from my native 
country; and I had lost all connec- 
tion with my Catholic friends.” 


This trenchant and radical pro- 
cess, carried out with such inexor- 
able firmness, fully answered its 
purpose. In all its republican 
bareness and rigid unlovely life, 
the little old Swiss town became 
home to the young Englishman. 
When he was free to choose his 
dwelling long after, it was there he 
settled himself. His dearest friends 
and warmest likings were there; 
and Lausanne, the place where his 
life took its permanent shape, 
where his first aspirations were 
changed and his mind turned into 
a different channel, and which he 
eventually selected as “the most 
grateful retreat for the decline of 
my life’—is for ever associated 
with Gibbon’s name. The noble- 
ness of the surrounding scenery, 
the great lake, the greater moun- 
tains, and, in the midst, the quaint 
little unsympathetic town, keeping 
itself well up upon its banks with 
its garments gathered round it, in 
sublime human egotism and supe- 
riority to the landscape, bears an 
amusing likeness to the man and 
his subjects. The character of his 
genius, if it cannot be said to be 
shaped by the locality, at least fell 
in with it in wonderful harmony ; 
and it is difficult not to see a 
whimsical type of the great his- 
torian pursuing his vast and splen- 
did subject in orderly composure 
without excitement or enthusiasm, 
in the dull little town with its little 
coteries, its local intellectualisms 
and clevernesses, turning its back 
with something of the contempt of 
familiarity upon Lake Leman and 
Mont Blanc. The hard-headed 
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Swiss soon cured young Gibbon of 
that one little romantic-polemical 
episode ‘of his life, his youthful 
adherence to the Roman Catholic 
Church; and no doubt the same 
revulsion of the mind from a sub- 
ject too much pressed upon it, the 
turn and twist of a fastidious tem- 
per which made the perusal of a 
sceptical book his starting-point for 
Rome, turned the religiosity and 
rigid doctrine of the little Swiss 
circle into a school of hostility and 
aversion to Christian teaching alto- 
gether, in a mind so keen and un- 
sympathetic. But this was not an 
influence that told immediately. 
Almost as soon as the shock of 
the change was over, it became 
evident that Gibbon’s father had 
been soundly inspired in his choice 
of the place and the man to give 
to his self-willed son the training 
which neither Westminster nor 
Oxford had been able to give. His 
new tutor understood the youth; 
appreciated his appetite for read- 
ing, and used it as his best instru- 
ment, leading him easily through 
his own favourite subjects to other 
necessary if harder and less con- 
genial themes, and finally awaken- 
ing in him a true sense of his own 
deficiencies, and of the indispen- 
sable foundations of all knowledge. 
He gives an: interesting account of 
his progress, from history, always 
his favourite subject, to the French 
and Latin classics, and so gradually 
to the confines of Greek, which he 
himself at last perceived to be not 
only needful but highly desirable. 
“Tt was now,” he says, “that I re- 
gretted the early years which had 
been wasted in sickness and idle- 
hess, or mere idle reading; that I 
condemned the perverse method of 
our schoolmasters, who, by first 
teaching the mother language, 
— descend with so much ease 
and perspicuity to the origin and 
etymology of a derivative idiom.” 
He was happily only nineteen when 


he reached this point, so that on 
the whole not very much harm was 
done; but he never seems to haye 
forgotten his grudge against the 
modes of instruction in use at home 
which had retarded his education, 
His elaborate acknowledgment that 
it is possible the University of Ox- 
ford may have amended its ways 
since his time remains a very keen 
piece of satire. “It will perhaps 
be asserted,” he says, “that in the 
lapse of forty years many improve- 
ments have taken place. I am not 
unwilling to believe that some 
tutors might have been found more 
active than Dr. Waldegrave and less 
contemptible than Dr.——.” And 
he goes on to compliment gravely 
Sir William Scott, “ whose lectures 
on history would compose, if they 
were given to the public, a most val- 
uabie treatise”—the only one appa- 
rently which in all that long period 
Oxford had produced—and to record 
the better regulations which, “ I am 
told,” have been introduced at 
Christ Church. ‘“ A course of clas- 
sical and philosophical studies is 
proposed and even pursued in that 
numerous seminary; learning has 
been made a duty, a pleasure, and 
even a fashion; and several young 
gentlemen do honour to the college 
in which they have been educated.” 

It would be difficult to stigma- 
tise with keener severity the fail- 
ure of an institution than by this 
serious and polite commendation 
of the “several young gentlemen” 
who had done honour to the col- 
lege in the course of forty years, 
and the one valuable treatise which, 
if given to the public, it might 
have produced. It is the tend- 
ency of unsuccessful men to hold 
up the old schools, which have 
not succeeded in training them, to 
reprobation; but few men who 
have gained such laurels as Gibbon, 
take the trouble to put such grudges 
on record. This is how Lausanne 
exalted itself over Oxford. Private 
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education will always have its tri- 
umphs over public; but it is very 
seldom that there is not a little de- 
spite, a certain anger, a sense of 
unjust inferiority and wrong in the 
triumph. 

More things than education 
brightened his Swiss life to the 
youth who had been a sickly boy, 
with a gloomy father, and a shut- 
up house at home—knowing no 
genial companionship but that of 
his aunt, who was absorbed in the 
labours of a dame’s house at West- 
minster, and had been, during all 
this Oxford episode, separated from 
him. When he had got over the 
first unfavourable impression of the 
“unhandsome town,” the gloomy 
street and inconvenient house in 
which he found himself planted at 
Lausanne, he found society open 
upon him. At the first glance 
there is nothing more bare, more 
devoid of all grace and lightness, 
than the life of such a house; and 


there are many queer pictures in 
literature of the dingy rooms and 


uninviting table, the theological 
talk and narrow dogmas, of house- 
holds of this description; but the 
pastor was a man of learning and 
intelligence, quick to understand, 
and cunning to take the young self- 
confident spirit in its own snare. 
And when an able and curious 
mind has been delivered out of 
idleness, and has a wholesome cen- 
tre of work put into it, amusement 
comes infinitely easier. Gibbon 
tried for a short time, he tells us, 
to indemnify himself for his ban- 
ishment by seeking the company 
of other idle young Englishmen on 
this vacant way about the Conti- 
nent; but he soon tired of those 
vapid companions, and, after the 
departure of his first acquaintance 
of the kind, was “cold and civil ” 
to their successors. “My unfitness 
to bodily exercise reconciled, me to 
a sedentary life; and the horse, the 
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favourite of my countrymen,” he 
adds, with his usual keen but quiet 
satire, “never contributed to the 
pleasure of my youth.” But, on 
the other hand, he acquired the 
habit of social life as yet unknown 
to him. He “frequented, for the 
first time, assemblies of men and 
women.” He did not profit as he 
might have done in his dancing, 
but he learned to talk—perhaps a 
more lasting delight. And there he 
found a friendship which was the 
solace of his life. His friend never 
came to any reputation in the world, 
perhaps was not an_ intellectual 
erson at all. He joined in young 
Gibbon’s studies “with equal zeal, 
though not with equal persever- 
ance.” But he was of as much 
advantage to the English youth as 
if he had been a Cicero. “To him 
every thought, every composition 
was instantly communicated; with 
him I enjoyed the benefits of a free 
conversation on the topics of our 
common studies.” Long afterwards 
when Gibbon was alone, and the 
master of his own movements, it was 
to this friend of youth, M. Deyver- 
dun,'that he turned; and they lived 
together in the same house in bro- 
therly amity till the Swiss gentle- 
man died, and the self-exiled Eng- 
lishman was left alone in the world. 
A man capable of forming such a 
friendship must have had some 
warmth of affection in him. Gibbon 
had to all appearance a nature en- 
tirely without passion, but he must 
have been faithful and kind. If 
love was not for him, yet friendship 
was strong in him. It is difficult to 
choose between the two which has 
the finer influence upon character. 
If love is more profound it is often 
narrower, shutting up the mind 
within a limited circle, and absorb- 
ing it in the welfare of a family. 
But not to make comparisons, the 
heart, which, with no self-interest 
involved, is capable of the lifelong 
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alliance of a supreme friendship, 
must have depths and tenderness 
in it which it is difficult to connect 
with the formal sedateness and self- 
occupation of the historian. This 
was the poetical side of his nature. 
He did not get through youth, 
however, without one small inevit- 
able chapter of romance. “I hesi- 
tate,” he says in his sententious 
way, “from the apprehension of 
ridicule, when I approach the deli- 
cate subject of my early love;” and 
he explains with a little serious 
flourish what he means by love,— 
not gallantry, which is “ interwoven 
with the texture of French man- 
ners,” but a passion “which is in- 
flamed by a single female, which 
prefers her to the rest of her sex, 
and which seeks her possession. as 
the supreme or the sole happiness 
of our being.” This neat eight- 
eenth-century definition of the sen- 
timent does not lead us to expect 
any profound absorption in it; and 
the air of gentle complacency with 
which Gibbon contemplates the in- 
cident across the long interval of 
placid years is extremely character- 
istic. He is pleased with himself 
that he was capable of “such a pure 
and exalted sentiment,” and is hap- 
py to remember that he bas no oc- 
casion to blush when he recalls the 
object of his choice. It was such 
a choice as a young man of his pre- 
tensions ought to have made. “ The 
personal attractions of Mademoiselle 
Susan Curchod were embellished 
by the virtues and talents of her 
mind.” Her father, another pastor, 
had bestowed “a liberal and even 
learned education on his only daugh- 
ter.” “In her short visits to some 
relations at Lausanne, the wit, the 
beauty, and erudition of Made- 
moiselle Curchod were the theme 
of universal applause.” She was 
“learned without pedantry, lively 
in conversation, pure in sentiment, 
and elegant in manners.” Such 
a gentle and faultless being might 


have furnished Rousseau with g 
model for her countrywoman Julie, 
or Mrs. Radcliffe with a heroine for 
one of those novels which contain 
so many types of feminine perfec- 
tion, along with their wonders and 
mysteries. Perhaps the most sat- 
isfactory proof of Mademoiselle 
Susan’s charms and endowments, 
and the one which most pleasantly 
excites the grateful complacency of 
her early suitor, is that she became 
afterwards the wife of Necker, and 
a very considerable personage. But 
no doubt, when they met in the 
little assemblies at Laysanne, the 
English lad, whose curiosity was 
awakened “by the report of such a 
prodigy,” felt his youth stir in him 
underneath his laced coat, when he 
made his formal bow to the wise 
Swiss maiden in her hoop and 
patches, if such vanities were per- 
mitted in the pastor’s household. 
They added, no doubt, some follies 
of their age to the strain of fine 
sentiment and eloquent discussion 
which flowed around; and by-and- 
by the happy young man was per- 
mitted to visit her in her father’s 
house, among the wild and pastoral 
heights of Burgundy, where he was 
accepted as a suitor not unworthy, 
—and the parents “ honourably en- 
couraged the connection.” “Ina 
calm retirement,” says the hero of 
this chapter of ineffectual love- 
making, falling into fictitious in- 
flation of words in the conscious 
insincerity of the story, “the gay 
vanity of youth no longer fluttered 
in her bosom; she listened to the 
voice of truth and passion, and I 
might presume to hope I had made 
some impression on a virtuous 
heart.” But alas! when he returned 
to England he found the vanity of 
his hopes. His father “ would not 
hear of this strange alliance ;” and 
without his father Gibbon had no- 
thing. He was not the man to 
beard -fortune under any impulse, 
however strenuous; and he has left 
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no record of any great mental com- 
motion on the subject. The words 
in which he narrates the end of the 
episode are very well known. “ Af- 
ter a painful struggle I yielded to 
my fate. I sighed as a lover; I 
obeyed as a son.” 

In this fine antithesis the reader 
will not, we fear, see much impres- 
sion of real feeling. A young lover 
who gives up his Susan so easily, gets 
little sympathy, even from those 
who would wish their sons in simi- 
lar circumstances to prove equally 
philosophical. The little rhetorical 
effort perhaps consoled him, but 
there is an indefinable consciousness 
that he was but a sorry fellow after 
all, though he makes the best of it 
in the tale. ‘My wound,” he adds, 
“was insensibly healed by time, 
absence, and the habits of a new 
life. My cure was accelerated by a 
faithful report of the tranquillity 
and cheerfulness of the lady her- 
self, and my love subsided in 
friendship and esteem.” But when 
he goes on to say that her father 
died, and that Susan had to come 
to Geneva and “earn a.hard sub- 
sistence” for herself and her mother 
by teaching, while he at home lived 
an easy life, and grew fat and com- 
fortable, without apparently the 
slightest impulse towards the wo- 
man that he had supposed himself 
to love, Gibbon’s historical calm 
grows somewhat odious. “In her 
lowest distress,” he adds, with an 
approval which, if the reader is of 
a warm temper, will make him 
long for a possibility of kicking the 
shade of the historian, even though 
there may not be de quoi, “she 
maintained a spotless reputation, 
and a dignified behaviour.” One 
wonders what Susan thought of it, 
earning her hard subsistence in 
Geneva, and remembering reg 
by times how the young Englis 
man at parting had vowed and 
promised — who now was piously 
glad to hear that she behaved her- 
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self so well in her misfortunes. 
But luckily Susan said nothing, 
and after a while married that ric 

banker in Paris, who “ had the good 
fortune and the good sense to 
discover and possess this inestim- 
able treasure,” says Gibbon, doing 
his praise handsomely, let us hope 
to conceal a little inward sense 
that he himself cut a poor figure in 
the business—and became Ma- 
dame Necker, and entertained her 
old love amicably and splendidly 
in after-days, with excellent friend- 
liness, and perhaps a little secret 
contempt, as women will. 

This is the only incident in Gib- 
bon’s calm and comfortable exist- 
ence which could have made his 
pulse beat quicker than its habitual 
pace. He returned to England at 
twenty-one, so that he had the ex- 
cuse of youth for faults supposed to 
be the opposite of those to which 
youth is prone; but it would seem 
to have been some time after, prob- 
ably years, before Susan’s fate was 
settled, and time, absence, and new 
habits had healed the young man’s 
not very severe wound. He re- 
turned with everything done that 
his father had desired: his Roman- 
ism gone like a dream, and prob- 
ably a good deal more with it, the 
departure of which was not di- 
vined at the time: his education 
advanced, his morals improved—a 
highly respectable Swiss young 
gentleman, with only the little 
drawback that he had “ceased to 
be an Englishman.” This is not a 
result which would be at all likely 
to be wrought now, by the absence 
of a youth from sixteen to twenty- 
one; but Switzerland was as far off 
England then as America is now, 
and much more unlike. His views, 
even his prejudices, had been altered 
by his absence. He passed the 
middle portion of his life in Eng- 
land, and did what was required of 
him, even to the length of serving 
in a militia regiment, of which he 
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was captain and his father major, 
with all dutiful regard to the legit- 
imate expectations of his friends, 
But when circumstances gave him 
an excuse to retire from the insular 
world in which he had never been 
quite happy, he took advantage of 
the chance to return to his beloved 
Switzerland, to the very spot where 
he had been sent in disgrace and 
banishment in his early youth. 

We cannot attempt to enter into 
the record of his reading and studies, 
which were infinite. The man 
himself, more interesting, is but 
vaguely revealed to us in his for- 
mality and old-fashioned method- 
ical precision. He was eagerly 
delighted to see his aunt once more; 
very dutiful to his father, and 
friendly to the step-mother who had 
in the meantime been added to the 
household ; ready to respond to all 
the calls of the two latter upon 
him, and doing his best to conceal 
his impatience of their demands 
upon his time, and the tedium of 
their rustic existence, far from town 
and its delights. Days broken in 
upon by interminable meals; by the 
fact that “after breakfast Mrs. Gib- 
bon expected my company; . . 
after tea my father claimed my 
conversation and the perusal of the 
newspapers ;” studies of ancient his- 
toric relics, “abruptly terminated 
by the militia drum”—make up 
the record, and prove that though 
he was incapable of sacrificing his 
worldly welfare to love, he had the 
heart to make a great many daily 
sacrifices to the comfort of his home, 
and possessed in reality many 
amiable qualities. When he (with 
some trouble, for his family had 
settled out of town, and he had got 
out of the knowledge of his friends) 
made his way into society, he was 
not without popularity, though he 
was somewhat inclined to lay down 
the law. His appearance in the 
club, in the society of Johnson, to 
whom he made an excellent pen- 


dant and contrast, has been de- 
scribed with considerable effect, 
“Tn a suit of flowered velvet, with 
a bag and sword,” fine in clothes 
and elegant in manners, he “ tapped 
his snuff-box, smirked and smiled, 
and rounded his periods” with 
a “mouth mellifluous as Plato’s,” 
but in appearance like “a round 
hole nearly in the centre of his 
visage.” Sometimes when spending 
solitary evenings over his books in 
his London lodging, and _ hearing 
the carriages roll outside, his stud- 
ies would be “interrupted with 
a sigh which I breathe towards 
Lausanne.” And twice he broke 
away from his duties and occupa- 
tions, and visited the Continent, 
where he spent a month or two on 
both occasions with much enjoy- 
ment in Paris. Before his first 
visit, he had published his first 
literary work, which was written 
in French, the ‘ Essai sur |’étude 
de la Littérature ;’ and this compli- 
ment, paid to the politest of nations, 
gained him favour, as well as the 
recommendations he carried. The 
description we have of him in the 
capital of good manners is agree- 
able enough. He was not a modest 
man, but his vanity was never 
offensive. He secured the atten- 
tion which he considered his due 
in the most legitimate way by 
“a conversation animated, spright- 
ly, and full of matter.” If the tone 
of his discourse was authoritative, 
it seemed rather the result of con- 
fidence in himself than of a wish 
to domineer over others. His talk 
was formal, and arranged in careful 
periods, never carrying any one 
away ; but it was the talk of a con- 
siderable person, fully aware of his 
claim to be listened to; and that 
claim was fully acknowledged in 
many of the best circles. 

From Paris he went back, ever 
hankering after that favourite 
abode, to Lausanne, where Susan, 
it would appear from a letter of 
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Rousseau’s, looked for his appear- 
ance still with a little trepida- 
tion, and her friends with in- 
dignant alarm. But Susan is not 
so much as mentioned in the 
record, though the visitor pauses 
with much complacency to describe 
“the innocent freedom of Swiss 
manners,” and his “favourite so- 
ciety” there, “which had assumed, 
from the age of its members, the 
proud denomination of the spring 
(la société du printemps). It con- 
sisted of fifteen or twenty young 
unmarried ladies of genteel though 
not of the very first families, the 
eldest perhaps about twenfy, all 
agreeable, several handsome, and 
two or three of exquisite beauty. 
At each other’s house they as- 
sembled almost every day, without 
the control or even the presence 
of a mother or an aunt. They were 


trusted to their own prudence among 
a crowd of young men of every 
nation in Europe.” 


He hastens to 
assure us that this liberty was never 
marred by licence, nor sullied by 
a breath of scandal; but the 
pretty company and their light- 
hearted amusements—for “they 
laughed, they sang, they danced, 
they played cards, they acted come- 
dies” —were delightful to the young 
man of letters, feeling himself, after 
his long banishment in his native 
country, to be once more at home. 
Rousseau’s letter already referred to 
gives a less delightful glimpse of the 
visitor. “‘ The coldness of Mr. Gibbon 
makes me think ill of him,” he says. 
“T cannot think him well adapted 
to Mademoiselle Curchod. He that 
does not know her value is unworthy 
of her; he that knows it, and can 
doubt her, is a man to be despised.” 
Susan was toiling, making her “ hard 
subsistence,” in Geneva, within easy 
reach, while her former lover was 
amusing himself with the gay so- 
ciété du printemps, He had long 
ceased “to sigh as a lover,” but he 
evidently had not yet made it plain 
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that he meant to obey as a son. 
The reader who has accepted Gib- 
bon’s explanation, and concluded 
his love-affair to be long over, will 
probably feel a sensation of disgust 
for the man who had not feeling 
enough at least to keep out of the 
way and avoid a contrast so odious. 
It would be difficult to imagine 
anything more heartless; but pro- 
bably the self-complacent English- 
man, delighted with his gay young 
companions, was really unaware of 
this, and incapable of perceiving 
any harm in it. Next time he 
visited the Continent he was re- 
ceived by Madame Necker in her 
Parisian drawing-room, and ex- 
pressed with still greater compla- 
cency and self-satisfaction the ad- 
miration he had always entertained 
for her. 

It was on this first tour that the 
idea of writing his great History 
occurred to him. An intention of 
producing some historical work had 
long been in his mind, and he had 
thought of various subjects, among 
which the history of the Swiss 
nation was the one that pleased 
him best; but his first essay on 
this subject was a failure: and 
when he went to Italy the ques- 
tion was quickly decided. “It 
was at Rome,” he says, “on the 
15th of October 1764, that I 
sat musing amongst the ruins of 
the Capitol, while the barefooted 
friars were singing vespers in the 
Temple of Jupiter, when the idea of 
writing the Decline and Fall of the 
city first started tomy mind.” We 
can contemplate the historian in 
this scene with greater respect and 
sympathy than among the village 
junketings of Lausanne. That 
magical city, all fallen and low, in 
deep eighteenth-century decadence, 
lay at his feet, a slave of all nations, 
she who had been the Queen of the 
world at one time, and the arbi- 
trator of Christendom at another. 
Small sympathy had he for Rome 
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in that later development, yet the 
chant of the Franciscans struck his 
ear as adding to the picturesque 
effect, the pathos and solemnity of 
the scene. No doubt the sun was 
sinking and the skies all aglow—a 
background of flame to those mel- 
ancholy memorials of greatness— 
as the vesper song stole on the 
enchanting air. For the moment 
the smug Englishman had a vision 
and inspiration. He returned to 
England next year, and for some 
time longer to his old bondage 
of domestic life, the country, the 
militia, and all his other hin- 
drances. But in 1770 his father 
died, and Gibbon was released. He 
séttled in London as soon as cir- 
cumstances permitted, collected his 
books around him, and set to work. 

His French Essay—a curious be- 
ginning for an Englishman—had 
got him a little reputation; and 
the world of critics was already 


prepared to accept something of 
tee pretension from him. His 

eginning was laborious and anx- 
ious in the extreme. He could not 
please himself either in the arrange- 
ment of his subject or the style of 


his diction. “Many experiments 
were made before I could hit the 
middle tone between a dull chron- 
icle and a rhetorical declamation: 
three times did I compose the first 
chapter, and thrice the second and 
third, before I was tolerably satis- 
fied with their effect.” He was by 
this time a man of thirty-five, in 
the full prime of his life, and fully 
alive to the gravity of the work he 
was undertaking. Though he was 
eager to take advantage of every 
aid, “I was soon disgusted,” he 
says, “with the modest practice 
of reading my manuscript to my 
friends. Of such friends, some will 
praise from politeness, and some 
will criticise from vanity. The 
author himself is the best judge of 
his own performance: no one has 
so deeply meditated on the subject ; 


no one is so sincerely interested in 
the event.” The first volume was 
published in 1776. “So moderate 
were our hopes, that the original 
impression had been stinted to five 
hundred, till the number was doubled 
by the prophetic taste of Mr.Strahan.” 
But the author was not kept long 
in the suspense, which he declares 
“was neither elated by the ambition 
of fame, nor depressed by the ap- 
prehension of contempt.” “Tam at 
a loss,” he says, “how to describe 
the success of the work, without 
betraying the vanity of the writer. 
The first impression was exhausted 
in afew days; a second and third 
edition were scarcely adequate to 
the demand, and the bookseller’s 
property was twice invaded by the 
pirates of Dublin. [V.B.—It was 
the Irish—and also Scotch—pub- 
lishers who pirated literature in 
those days. America has scarcely 
as yet developed to this stage.] 
My book was on every table, 
and almost on every toilette; the 
historian was crowned by the 
fashion or taste of the day; nor 
was the general voice disturbed 
by the barking of any profane 
critic.” To be sure, those Oxford 
dignitaries for whom Gibbon had 
so great and bitter a contempt, 
and the leaders of orthodoxy 
everywhere, rose up immediately 
against him; and with the in- 
genuous wonder of so many candid 
souls, when they have attacked 
what other men hold most dear, 
he was astonished that the Church 
and the serious classes should mind 
his assault upon Christianity. 
“Let me frankly own that I was 
startled at the first discharge of the 
ecclesiastical ordnance,” he says; 
“but as soon as I found that this 
empty noise was mischievous only 
in the intention, my fear was con- 
verted into indignation: and any 
feeling of indignation and curiosity 
has long since subsided in pure 
and placid indifference.” 
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The indignation here expressed 
seems a little out of place from one 
man who had opened the assault 
by so fierce and uncompromising 
an attack upon the Christian faith 
and traditions; but Gibbon was 
one of those men to whom their 
own acts are always lawful and 
natural, and those of their oppo- 
nents unjustifiable. He belonged 
to a period which recognised scepti- 
cism as the highest frame of mind. 
But while he treats his enemies 
with this contemptuous composure, 
his satisfaction with himself and 
his work grows. 


‘¢ When I resumed my task I felt my 
improvement,” hesays. ‘‘ Il was now 
master of my style and subject, and 
while the measure of my daily per- 
formance was enlarged, I discovered 
less reason to cancel or correct. It 
has always been my practice to cast a 
long paragraph in a single mould, to 
try it by my ear, to deposit it in my 
memory, but to suspend the action of 
the pen until I had given the last 
polish to my work. Shall I add that 
Inever found my mind more vigorous, 
nor my composition more happy, than 
in the winter hurry of society and 
Parliament ?” 


This brings us to the other side of 
his life. He had been in Parlia- 
ment for some years, and though he 
had not enough courage, or too much 
fastidiousness, to take any promi- 
nent part in politics, his steady, 
silent vote, and his distinction in 
literature, indicated him naturally 
as the holder of a sinecure. He 
was appointed a commissioner of 
the Board of Trade, an appointment 
which enlarged his private income 
“by a clear addition of between 
seven and eight hundred pounds a- 
year ;” and though “ hostile orators” 
assailed this luxurious idleness with 
abuse, Gibbon, like most other 
holders of such posts, turned a 
deaf ear to their remonstrances. 
“Tt must be allowed,” he says 
humorously, “that our duty was 
not intolerably severe.” But days 
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less bright were dawning. When 
the second and third volumes were 
published, the author, astonish- 
ed, perceived a certain “coldness 
and even prejudice of the town.” 
They “insensibly rose in style and 
reputation to a level with the first ;’ 
but he owns with candour that “ the 
public is seldom wrong,” and that 
he is inclined to believe they were 
more prolix and less entertaining 
than the first—which is a rare in- 
stance of open-mindedness. This 
little chill which came over him, as 
an author, was heightened in effect 
by the political troubles of the 
time. The Board of Trade was 
abolished, and Gibbon’s “ conven- 
ient salary” was lost; and though, 
when the famous Coalition was 
formed, and all the landmarks of 
party were removed, Gibbon ad- 
hered to the Government “ from a 
principle of gratitude,” he adds that 
“my vote was counted in the day of 
battle, but I was overlooked in the 
division of the spoil.” Probably he 
was offended by this neglect, perhaps 
moved by a nobler sense of the 
superior importance of those labours 
which it was in his power to pur- 
sue without reference to any Min- 
istry, without dangling in any ante- 
chamber. London had grown irk- 
some to him, and without that “ con- 
venient salary,” of which he had 
been deprived, he could not make 
such a figure as satisfied him in 
the dearest of capitals. In these cir- 
cumstances his heart flew again, as 
his imagination so often wandered, 
to the sunny banks of Lake Leman 
and the shelter of his youth—which 
he had “ always cherished a secret 
wish might become the retreat of 
his age.” His early friend, Deyver- 
dun, who had been with him fre- 
quently in England, and with whom 
he had always maintained the clos- 
est relations, was now settled in 
Lausanne, in a “ pleasant habita- 
tion,” which had been left to him 
by a relative. The accurate and 
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precise historian specifies the terms 
on which their future living was 
arranged, and the shares they mutu- 
ally took in the maintenance of 
the joint-establishment; and in 
1782 Gibbon left London, and 
carrying his library with him, 
and the manuscript of his fourth 
volume, abandoned finally that Eng- 
land which he had never very heartily 
loved, and returned to Lausanne, to 
his village society, his tea-parties, 
his little coteries, to leave them no 
more. 

And here we come to a serene 
and tranquil picture of evening time 
and declining life,—although he was 
only forty-five when he returned to 
Lausanne, so that there is little 
occasion for the air of age and de- 
cline which is in the scene. He 
never repented his change; but on 
the contrary, with all his old com- 
placence describes himself and his 
quiet ways and society as if there 
was nothing in the world so de- 
lightful as the dulness of old 
Lausanne. People have wondered, 
Gibbon allows, that after having 
conversed with the first men of the 
first cities in the world, he should 
be content with what he found 
there ; and it is with a curious pique 
and partisanship that he does 
battle for the superior attractions 
of his favourite place :— 


‘*T am too modest or too proud to 
rate my own value by that of my asso- 
ciates; and whatever may be the fame 
of learning or genius, experience has 
shown me that the cheaper qualifica- 
tions of politeness and good sense are 
of more useful currency in the com- 
merce of life. By many conversation 
is esteemed as a theatre or school; but 
after the morning has been consumed 
in the labours of the library, I wish to 
unbend rather than exercise my mind: 
and in the interval between tea and 
supper I am far from disdaining the 
innocent amusement of a game at 
cards. Lausanne is peopled by a nu- 
merous gentry, whose companionable 
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idleness is seldom disturbed by the 
pursuits of avarice or ambition; the 
women, though confined to a domestic 
education, are endowed for the most 
part with more taste and knowledge 
than their husbands and brothers, but 
the decent freedom of both sexes is 
equally remote from the extremes of 
simplicity and refinement.” 


Thus it is evident there was 
no such place in the world as this 
cluster of homely roofs to Gibbon, 
“T enjoyed at every meal, at every 
hour, the free and pleasant conver- 
sation of the friend of my youth.” 
He had an innocent elderly freedom 
of intercourse with the Swiss ladies, 
who no doubt gave him much of 
that incense which his soul loved. 
Neighbours came in to make up his 
game, to tell him all those simple 
news which are so important in a 
village. And, in short, Gibbon in 
his library, with his friend, and 
with his surroundings just as he 
liked them, was as happy as it was 
in his nature to be. Here he com- 
posed the concluding volumes of 
his History,—a labour which gave 
zest to his life; and formed his 
judgment of the whole with an 
impartiality which is impressive. 
His record of the end of this great 
work is one of those passages which 
all the world knows. Here is the 
serene and dignified picture, just 
touched with a» becoming sadness, 
of the end of the great work and 
the completion of his life :— 


*‘T have presumed to mark the 
moment of conception. I shall now 
commemorate the hour of my final 
deliverance. It was on the day, or 
rather night, of the 27th of June 1787, 
between the hours of eleven and 
twelve, that I wrote the last lines of 
the last page, in a summer-house in my 
garden. After laying down my pen, 
I took several turns in a berceau or 
covered walk of acacias, which com- 
mands a prospect of the country, the 
lake, and the mountains. The air was 
temperate, the sky was serene, the 
silver orb of the moon was reflected 
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from the waters, and all nature was 
silent. I will not dissemble the first 
emotions of joy on recovery of my 
freedom, and, perhaps, the establish- 
ment of my fame. But my pride 
was soon humbled, and a sober melan- 
choly was spread over my mind by 
the idea that I had taken an everlast- 
ing leave of an old and agreeable com- 
panion, and that, whatsoever might 
be the future fate of my history, the 
life of the historian must be short 
and precarious.” 


Such were the thoughts that 
occupied his mind, and the sum of 
his natural, sad, yet not unpleasing 
reflections. This was all of which 
Gibbon’s life was capable, and per- 
haps we have no right to think 
it small. A big book, a pleasant 


house and garden, a dear friend— 
what could man desire more? and 
the kind neighbours coming in, the 
women who had more taste and 
knowledge than their husbands: the 
grapes ripening in the vineyards, 


the snow glistening on the moun- 
tain-tops against the sky, and all 
the noises and strifes of the world 
at a distance shut out from the 
chastened yet homely calm. 

This was al! Gibbon’s life. If 
some of the keener joys of which 
humanity is capable were absent 
from it, it was sensible of no poig- 
nancy of sorrow. Later, he lost his 
friend; but being able to make an 
arrangement which kept him in 
possession of their joint - dwel- 
ling was comforted. As he closes 
the record of these uneventful 
years, he adds a few sentences 
which, in their quiet destitution 
of hope, would be profoundly sad, 
if we did not feel confident that 
the historian-philosopher was able 
to put them aside for the enjoy- 
ment of his dinner or his whist, 
as soon as the hour came for these 
sober delights, Here are the re- 
flections of the sage upon the end 
of his own life. 
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‘The present is a fleeting moment, 
the past is no more, and our prospect 
of futurity is dark and doubtful. This 
day may possibly be my last; but the 
laws of probability, so true in general, 
so fallacious in particular, still allow 
about fifteen years. I shall soon enter 
into the period which, as the most 
agreeable of his long life, was selected 
by the judgment and experience of 
the sage Fontenelle. His choice is 
approved by the eloquent historian of 
nature [Buffon], who fixes our moral 
happiness to the mature season, in 
which our passions are supposed to 
be calmed, our duties fulfilled, our 
ambition satisfied, our fame and for- 
tune established on a solid basis. In 
private conversation that great and 
amiable man added the weight of 
his own experience—and this au- 
tumnal felicity may be exemplified 
in the lives of Voltaire, Hume, and 
many other men of letters. I am far 
more inclined to embrace than to dis- 
pute this comfortable doctrine. I will 
not suppose any premature decay of 
the mind or body, but I must reluc- 
tantly observe that two causes—the 
abbreviation of time and the failure of 
hope—will always tinge with a brown- 
er shade the evening of life.” 


Autobiography can go no further.. 
We leave the man, mature and 
famous, amid the still surroundings 
which he loved, an example far 
greater than he ever thought to 
offer, of the imperfection of life. 
He had what he wanted—comfort, 
ease, society, congenial labour, and 
fame; but like other men his 
little life is rounded, before the 
sleep, with asigh. Instead of the 
fifteen years for which he looked 
he had but five: but that mattered 
little; he had attained ali he de- 
sired or dreamt of, and additional 
years would have added nothing 
to him. “My nerves are not trem- 
blingly alive, and my temper is so 
happily framed that I am less sen- 
sible of pain than of pleasure.” In 
this sober negation is embodied the 
happiness of Gibbon’s life. 
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“ SHAKESPEARE und Kein’ Ende” 
was, if we remember rightly, the 
name of a little sketch by Goethe, 
to whom the everlasting talk about 
the great poet had become intoler- 
able. But what would he have 
said had he lived to see the flood of 
Shakespeare literature with which 
the press, and especially the Ger- 
man press, has continued to be 
deluged from his day down to the 
present? Forty-five closely-printed 
octavo pages of the last volume 
of the ‘Annual of the German 
Shakespeare Society’ (Weimar, 
1881), scarcely suffice to contain 
the appalling catalogue of the 
additions to Shakespearian biblio- 
graphy which have appeared with- 
in 1879 and 1880. Ten pages 
are filled with the chronicle of 
merely German contributions to 
this “too, too solid” mass of com- 
mentary and analysis. But hap- 
pily for Germany, this activity has 
not been confined to the library. 
It has extended to the stage; and 
in the same volume a catalogue is 
given of the performances of Shake- 
speare’s plays in Germany from the 
Ist of July 1879 to the 31st of 
December 1880, from which it 
appears that within that period 
1143 performances of Shakespeare’s 
plays had been given on the 
various stages of the German em- 
pire and of the German-speaking 
portions of Austria. “ Hamlet” had 
been given 139 times, “ Othello” 
113, “The Merchant of Venice” 
104. Next in popularity seems 
to have been “The Taming of the 
Shrew,” which was acted 95 times, 
and at 60 different theatres; whilst 
lowest on the list comes the Second 
Part of “King Henry VI.,” which 
,did not reach a second performance. 
It is remarkable that while “The 


Midsummer Night’s Dream” found 
a footing in 30 theatres, and was 
played 82 times, “ King Lear” was 
only performed 40 times, and “ Mac- 
beth” 29, the former at 22 theat 
the latter at 17. “ Much Ado About 
Nothing” and “Twelfth Night” 
appear to run each other close in 
popularity, the former having been 
played 46, and the latter 45 times, 
But the finest comedy of all, “As 
You Like It,” does not appear in 
the list. This says much for the 
good sense of German managers; 
for a Rosalind in the hands of such 
actresses as the German stage can 
boast at the present time would 
be too painful to contemplate. Oh 
that some of our English managers 
would profit by the example, and 
repress the ill-advised ambition 
which prompts so many young 
ladies to don the doublet and hose 
of “heavenly Rosalind” without 
one of the qualities of soul or of 
person by which she brought sun- 
shine into the shady places, and 
filled with an atmosphere of en- 
chantment the ,woodland glades of 
the forest of Arden ! 

At the head of this movement to 
make Shakespeare known on the 
stage, where alone he can be truly 
known, seems to have been the 
Meiningen Company. For years the 
world has heard much of what these 
actors had been doing in this way 
in the little capital of their Duchy; 
and the result of their labours has 
within the past three or four years 
been communicated to many of the 
leading towns of Germany. “Julius 
Cesar,” “The Winter’s Tale,” and 
“Twelfth Night,” have apparently 
commanded the greatest success, 
having been acted during the last 


two years respectively 32, 29, and 13° 


times at 8 different theatres. The 
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echo of the Meiningen Company’s re- 
putation had reached England, and 
had been caught up with the alacrity 
with which we are apt to believe 
in the dramatic skill of every nation 
but our own. When, therefore, the 
Ducal Company opened their cam- 
paign at Drury Lane, expectation 
was highly pitched, and a welcome 
of more than wonted cordiality was 
given to the propagators of what we 
had been widely told was the true 
faith in regard to our great poet. 

It was delightful to see the mag- 
nificent stage of Drury Lane, best 
of all stages for the display of the 
qualities of a fine actor, filled in a 
manner which to many recalled per- 
formances that in past years had 
charmed the imagination and the 
heart, and to which they still, cling 
with grateful remembrance. To 
the great body of the audience, who 
had no remembrances to look back 
upon, there was a novel charm in the 
completeness of the mise en scéne 
—the beauty of the costumes, the 
picturesque grouping, the thorough- 
ness with which the intentions of 
whoever presided over the getting 
up of the plays were carried out by 
all the performers. Under the in- 
fluence of this charm they were 
carried away into enthusiasm; and 
everywhere one heard that never 
had so much been done to illustrate 
Shakespeare and to show him to the 
best advantage. In their first ex- 
citement, people forgot that Shake- 
speare appeals to the heart and to the 
imagination; that he trusted little 
or nothing to what scenic aecessories 
could do for his work; and that 
amid all this exuberance of scenic 
decoration, this restless activity 


of those picturesque crowds that 
thronged the stage and distracted 
attention from the central figures 
of the play, there was no little 
danger of overwhelming the poet in 
the splendour of the trappings with 
which he was invested. 
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In falling into this excess of 
scenic illustration, the Meiningen 
presiding spirit has made the same 
mistake which has more than once 
been committed on the English stage. 
Until the days of John Kemble no 
attempt was made there either at 
archeological accuracy or at fulness 
of illustration. Costume and scenery 
were both of secondary consider- 
ation; and it speaks volumes for 
the genius of Mrs. Pritchard, of 
Garrick, and others, that their audi- 
ences were so absorbed in the spirit 
of the scene by the actors’ powers 
of expression, that they found no 
incongruity in Lady Macbeth ap- 
pealing, in a modern hoop, to the 
“spirits that tend on murderous 
thoughts,” to unsex her and turn 
her “woman’s milk to gall;” or 
in Hamlet, following, pale, breath- 
less, horror-struck, his father’s ghost 
to the battlements of Elsinore, in 
a black velvet Court suit and a tie- 
wig. The souls of the audience were 
riveted to the action of the scene,— 
voice, look, gesture were true to the 
situation. What the actor wore 
was of small account. But this 
was a state of things which could 
not last as men came to know 
more of the history of costume and 
the proprieties of scenic decoration. 
It was felt, that as a fine picture 
profits by an appropriate frame, so 
good acting was set off by adjuncts 
which gave local or historical truth 
to the scene, if only these were 
kept in due subordination. But the 
great size of the two patent theatres 
of Covent Garden and Drury Lane 
were in themselves a snare to those 
who wished to work a reform in 
this direction; for the temptation 
naturally was to make the scenery 
magnificent, and to fill the vast 
spaces of the stage with crowds of 
supernumeraries. 

From this snare even John 
Kemble, despite his educated taste, 
seems not to have escaped. His 
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friend and warm admirer, Sir 
Walter Scott, in his admirable 
review of Boaden’s ‘ Life of Kemble,’ 
admits this much, and finds it not 
amiss to remind the playgoers of that 
day of the principle by which the 
treatment of such details ought to 
be regulated. 


‘*The muse of painting,” he says, 
‘*should be on the stage the hand- 
maid, not the rival, of her sister of the 
drama. Each art should retain its due 
preponderance within its own proper 
region. Let the scenery be as well 
painted, and made as impressive, asa 
moderate-sized stage will afford ; but 
when the roof is raised to give the 
scene-painter room to pile Pelion 
upon Ossa; when the stage is widened 
that his forests may be extended or 
deepened, that his oceans may flow 
in space apparently interminable, —-the 
manager who commands these deco- 
rations is leaving his proper duty, and 
altering entirely the purpose of the 
stage.” 


Again, in the same essay, while 
admitting that the use of “ dresses 
suited to the time and country, 
and of landscape and architecture 
equally coherent,” must be of ad- 
vantage, Scott qualifies his admis- 
sion by insisting “that this part 
of the theatrical business shall 
be kept in due subordination to 
that which is strictly dramatic. 
Processions and decorations,” he 
adds, “ belong to the same province 
as scenes and dresses, and should 
be heedfully attended to, but at the 
same time kept under, that they may 
relieve the action of the scene, instead 
of shouldering aside the dramatic 
interest.” 

If, as seems to have been the case, 
John Kemble occasionally over- 
stepped the boundary which true 
taste would have prescribed, he 
avoided this error as a rule in the 
plays of Shakespeare. Only in 
“Julius Cesar” and in “Corio- 
lanus” did he fill the stage with 
crowds. The management of his 


mob in “Julius Casar” was ad- 
mitted to be excellent by Ludwig 
Tieck, who did not admire Kem- 
ble’s Brutus, which he thought, in 
the teeth of the opinion of all other 
critics, “was not acted, but only 
declaimed with intelligence.” The 
scene of the mob, “the great Forum 
scene,” he writes, “ with its swaying 
to and fro from turbulence to calm, 
was extremely well given,” (‘ Drama- 
turgische Blatter’). The costumes, 
too, he admitted, were excellent, 
But according to the same shrewd 
critic, Shakespeare was “ shouldered 
aside in “ Coriolanus” for the sake 
of mere pageantry and spectacle, 
large and important portions of the 
play being cut out for the sake “ of a 
procession with trophies and eagles, 
which, entering at the back of the 
stage, and extending over its whole 
expanse, consumed a great deal of 
time.” This procession, however, 
for which no fewer than 240 super- 
numeraries were employed, was in 
its day regarded as a perfect mir- 
acle of scenic splendour. People 
raved about it, as people raved last 
winter about the scenery and cos- 
tumes at the Lyceum in Tennyson’s 
“Cup.” But when it was first 
presented, with Mrs. Siddons as the 
Volumnia, there was something be- 
yond the mere pageant to justify 
their delight. 

‘*In this procession,” writes the 
Rev. J. C. Young, in his Memoirs of 
his Father, Charles Young (2d ed., p. 
40), ‘‘and as one of the central figures 
in it, Mrs. Siddons had to walk. At 
the time, as she often did, she forgot 
her own identity. She was no longer 
Sarah Siddons, tied down to the di- 
rections of the prompter’s book—or 
trammelled by old traditions — but 
the proud mother of a proud son 
and conquering hero; so that, in- 
stead of dropping each foot at equi- 
distance in its place, with mechan- 
ical exactitude, and in cadence sub- 
servient to the orchestra, deaf to 
the guidance of her woman’s ear, but 
sensitive to the throbbings of her 
haughty mother’s heart, with flashing 
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eye, and proudest smile, and head 
erect, and hands pressed firmly to her 
bosom, as if to repress by manual force 
its triumphant swellings, she towered 
above all around, and rolled, and al- 
most reeled across the stage, her very 
soul, as it were, dilating and reeling 
in its exultation, until her action lost 
all grace, and yet became so true to 
nature, so picturesque, and so descrip- 
tive, that pit and gallery sprang to 
their feet electrified by the transcen- 
dent execution of an original concep- 
tion.” 


Without this feature, it is easy 
to conceive how tedious and mis- 
placed this interpolated pageant, 
for which Shakespeare gives no 
warrant, must have seemed in the 
eyes of a critic like Tieck; and yet 
we have heard the splendour and 
effect of this same procession de- 
scribed by eye-witnesses as casting 
into the shade everything of the 
same kind which was subsequently 
done either by Macready or by 
Charles Kean. Certainly no man 
had a finer eye for stage arrange- 
ments of this kind than Macready ; 
no man could better put into his 
stage mob all the fluctnations of 
feeling, of passion, and of unreason 
by which the mobs of Shakespeare 
are swayed. In 1838 he got up 
“Coriolanus” at Covent Garden, 
when for the last time it was 
worthily presented in England. See 
what Miss Frances Williams Wynn 
says of the stage arrangements— 
and she had seen it under John 
Kemble’s management, with his 
distinguished sister as the Volum- 
nia :-— 


‘*T never saw a play so beautifully, 
so correctly got up. It was not only 
the costume, the scenery, the number- 
less accessories that were carefully 
attended to, but the far more difficult 
task of regulating the by-play of the 
inferior actors was also accomplished. 
The effect given by the number of the 
mob, by the variety of action, which 
seemed to give Shakespearian indi- 
viduality to every member of it, is 
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indescribable. The cowed, de ed 
appearance of the Volscians in the 
Triumph was very striking. Corio- 
lanus sitting at the hearth of Aufidius, 
was as fine a picture as can be im- 
agined.”— ‘Diaries of a Lady of 
Quality.’ London, 1864, p. 304. 


Those who remember the Shake- 
spearian revivals by Mr. Macready 
during his too brief tenure of Drury 
Lane Theatre, will recall many 
other instances of his powers as a 
stage director. His love of the pic- 
turesque was governed by a true 
sense of proportion. His acces- 
sories were kept in their place, not 
allowed to interrupt the action or 
intrude upon the higher interests of 
the scene. The movements and the 
general disposition of his crowds 
were as varied as those of a real 
crowd would be, while they all 
tended to stimulate and give ex- 
pression to the feeling with which 
the poet intended to animate the 
spectators. For it should not be 
forgotten that when Brutus or 
Mare Antony, for example, addresses 
the Roman mob, it is to us, the 
spectators in stalls and boxes and 
galleries, that their words are ad- 
dressed. If we are not made to 
feel and to be swayed by their 
rhetoric, the primary purpose of 
the poet is missed, and all the 
agitation and tumult, the way- 
wardness and the shouting of the 
stage mob appeal to our eyes and 
other senses with comparatively 
trifling effect. Macready thoroughly 
understood this fundamental prin- 
ciple of good stage management; 
and in the latest instance in which 
his skill in this direction was called 
into play—the management of the 
tumultuous mob of Ghent in Sir 
Henry Taylor’s “Philip van Arte- 
velde,”—his fine perception of the 
point to which scenic accessories 
can be carried without injury to 
the higher interest of a drama was 
pre-eminently conspicuous. 
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In this quality Charles Kean was 
not less pre-eminently deficient, al- 
though for a time he took the town 
by storm with the redundant splen- 
dour of pageantry and spectacle, 
under which all that is most pre- 
cious in Shakespeare was smothered 
and obscured. Play after play was 
produced, in which every resource 
of the’ carpenter, the antiquarian, 
and the costumier was exhausted. 
The stage groaned under masses 
of supernumeraries too vast to be 
manageable, and only capable of 
following with dismal monotony 
the stereotyped action of leaders, 
almost as guiltless as themselves 
of intelligence and poetical feeling. 
Fascinating at first to audiences 
who sought only to be amused, 
this species of entertainment ended 
in palling even upon them, for it 
was impossible to find fresh stimu- 
lus to tastes that had been surfeited 
with the mere excitements of page- 
antry and costume. But this was 
not the only evil that resulted from 
a system, which was indeed “ quite 
from the purpose of playing.” Fine 
acting was absolutely incompatible 
with all this gorgeous splendour 
and mere appeal to the senses. 
The better class of spectators, those 
who reverenced their Shakespeare, 
were driven from the theatre; while 
actors who aimed at moving the 
imaginations of an audience by the 
graces of speech and action, and 
by the careful development of the 
poet’s purpose, were discouraged. 
What the effect has been upon the 
English school of actors has lon 
been apparent in the all but total 
disappearance from among us of the 
ow to put upon the stage any of 
hakespeare’s plays in a manner for 
which an educated Englishman does 
not blush. 

To how low a pitch the standard 
of English acting in the higher 
drama is reduced was never more ap- 
parent than in “ Hamlet,” “ Othello,” 


and “King Lear,” as presented at 
the Princess’s Theatre last winter, 
during the performances given there 
by America’s finest actor, Mr. Edwin 
Booth. With very few  excep- 
tions, the performers were such 
as twenty years ago would not have 


found engagements at any of the es-: 


tablished provincial theatres, much 
less have been tolerated on a Lon- 
don stage of any pretensions. None 
of the characters were made out, 
because none of them were under- 
stood by the actors themselves, 
The rhythmic value of blank verse 
was an idea which seemed never 
to have entered into their minds; 
nay, the very rudiments of the 
actor’s art—the management of the 
voice, articulate speech, appropriate 
grace or dignity of deportment, as- 
sumption of individual character— 
had not only never been mastered, 
but to all appearance were not even 
aimed at. And yet it was said at 
the time that every effort had been 
made, and no expense spared, by 
the manager to find the strong- 
est troupe that could be got to- 
gether to support Mr. Booth. If 
this were so, pitiful indeed must 
be the resources available to any 
one who aspires to re-establish the 
old reputation of the English stage 
for the acting of a poetical drama. 
How grievously Mr. Booth suffered 
from the incompetence of those 


_ around him, needs not to be told. 


Even genius on the stage cannot 
show itself at its best, when all 
around is feeble or absolutely bad. 
But to an actor of his stamp, 
who charmed not by the flashes of 
genius, but rather by finish and high 
accomplishment, wrought of careful 
study and long experience, aided by 
a fine voice, admirable elocution, 
genuine sensibility, and the natural 
grace of a well-balanced and elastic 
figure, the results were simply disas- 
trous. Kept in a constant state of 
irritation by the bad acting of those 
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who surrounded him, the public were 
not always in the mood to do him 
justice, and visited upon him the 
sins for which he was not respon- 
sible. It indeed spoke volumes 
for the genuine merits of Mr. Booth, 
that, in spite of every disadvantage, 
he established himself in the esteem 
of the best judges of his art; and 
indeed in certain passages—such as 
the mad scenes of King Lear—he 
rose to a height of excellence which 
explained and justified his great 
reputation throughout America. 
Not for many a day has there been 
seen on our stage so fine an ex- 
ample as these scenes afforded of 
what the actor can do to irradiate 
the pages of the dramatist. The 
most thorough student of Shake- 
speare would be the foremost to 
admit that Mr. Booth threw a flood 
of fresh light upon these great 
scenes. His action, as he sat watch- 
ing the simulated vagaries of Edgar, 
with looks which, by their very in- 
tenseness of credulity and wonder, 
showed how his own reason was 
beginning to totter,—“ my wits be- 
gin to turn,’’—was in the best style 
of the actor’s art; but there was an 
approach to genius—that rarest of 
gifts—in the portrayal of actual mad- 
ness in the subsequent scene, and 
in the way the actor used the hand- 
ful of straws which he carried to 
give to it the semblance of com- 
plete reality. At one time it 
became in his hand the bow to 


““draw me a clothier’s yard,” and 


send it home to the “clout;” at 
another, each separate straw seem- 
ed to be to the poor mad king a 
living creature, against whom he 
launched the shafts of his sarcasm 
and railing. Such acting, once 
seen, becomes a permanent boon to 
the student. It clings to the mem- 
ory like something witnessed in act- 
ual life, being, as it is, a living com- 
mentary on the text, which, when 
of this quality of excellence and 


truth to nature, outweighs all that 
can be done in the way of exposi- 
tion by the subtlest or most eloquent 
of critics. Admirable as, in the 
main, Mr. Booth’s King Lear was, 
it did not maintain this high level 
of excellence throughout; but this 
seemed to be due not so much to 
any defect of conception as to a 
weakness of physique, possibly 
temporary, which prevented him 
from giving full force to the out- 
bursts of wayward anger, or adequate 
depth of pathos to the overflowings 
of passionate tenderness, which are 
demanded for a wholly satisfactory 
rendering of this character. We 
have called this weakness “ possi- 
bly temporary,” because it was well 
known that during the latter por- 
tion of this gentleman’s perfor- 
mances he was suffering from a 
domestic anxiety calculated to im- 
pose a very severe strain upon a 
nature obviously most sensitive. 

It was fortunate for Mr. Booth 
that he did not leave England 
without an opportunity of being 
seen under more favourable condi- 
tions at the Lyceum Theatre, where 
he alternated with Mr. Irving the 
characters of Othello and Iago. 
Very far short of excellence as the 
general performance of “Othello” 
was at that theatre, still it con- 
trasted favourably with the cast of 
the same play at the Princess’s 
Theatre. The Cassio, it is true, 
was colourless and commonplace; 
but the Cassio of the Princess’s 
was simply an outrage upon pro- 
prety. On the other hand, the 

oderigo of the Princess’s was as 
far above the Roderigo of the Ly- 
ceum as an actor of average ability, 
trained upon good models, is above 
one whose ability, such as it was, 
had obviously enjoyed no such ad- 
vantage. For Mr. Irving and Miss 
Ellen Terry, it is needless to say, 
there were no counterparts at the 
Princess’s; and in the Brabantio of 
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Mr. Mead—a good specimen of an 
actor of the old school—a striking 
contrast was afforded to the Braban- 
tio of the Princess’s—an actor who, 
with some of the virtues, has just 
those vices into which the disciples 
of that school fall, who are without 
the sensibility and the fine intelli- 
gence which distinguished its lead- 
ers. Little as Brabantio has to do 
and say, that little, especially in the 
scene of the Venetian Council, is of 
radical importance; and in Mr. 
Mead’s hands not a point was lost. 
He was just the father who, while 
by his own coldness and want of 
sympathy he had driven Desdemona 
to seek sympathy elsewhere, yet was 
cut to the very heart when he woke 
up to find that she had chosen a 
husband and a future for herself. 
When we heard, at the end of the 
play, that he had died of grief, we 
remembered how consistent such 
an ending was with the _heart- 
stricken look and quivering tones 
of the actor, as he spoke the few 
significant words with which he 
resigned his daughter to Othello. 

No more marked contrast of styles 
could well be imagined than that be- 
tween the styles of Mr. Irving and 
Mr. Booth. The Iago and the Othello 
of Mr. Irving were both more calcu- 
lated to strike the imagination than 
those of Mr. Booth, for in concep- 
tion no less than in treatment they 
were full of novelty, and enlivened 
by a minuteness of detail which ran 
over at times into something border- 
ing on extravagance. If Mr. Booth’s 
Othello wanted fire and force, Mr. 
Irving’s was without the exqui- 
site tenderness and the native dig- 
nity by which Othello maintains his 
hold upon our sympathies, in spite 
of the all but incredible credulity 
with which he allows himself to be 
made the dupe of Iago. But of 
the two, Mr. Irving’s conception, 
upon the whole, seemed as though 
it would have come nearer to the 
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Othello whom Shakespeare drew, if 
only nature had endowed him with 
the power to give utterance to that 
intense and concentrated emotion 
which is demanded for the volcanic 
passion of the Moor. As Iago, 
however, Mr. Booth’s impersonation 
was much more likely than Mr, 
Irving’s to impress those around 
him with the belief of his “ exceed- 
ing honesty.” It had the outward 
semblance of frankness and geni- 
ality by which people are thrown 
off their guard, while the utter hard- 
ness of heart, and unscrupulous 
selfishness of the man, who has 
said to himself, “evil, be thou my 
ood,” flashed out upon occasions 
with tenfold force by contrast with 
the careless ease of his general 
bearing. Every word told without 
having undue stress laid upon it. 
Mr. Booth’s soliloquies were those 
of a man really thinking aloud, and 
they let the audience into the secret 
of Iago’s character, without any of 
those conscious asides and knittings 
of the brows in which only stage 
Iagos ever indulge. About Mr. 
Irving’s Iago, on the, other hand, 
there was too much effort, too much 
“affectation of a bright-eyed ease,” 
too palpable a simulation of foppish 
jauntiness not consistent either with 
Iago’s character or position, too con- 
stant a desire to provoke attention 
when others were by. Along with 
this, the actor, it seemed to us, had 
recourse in his soliloquies to an ex- 
cess of little artifices, intended to 
give an appearance of spontaneous- 
ness to the act of thinking, but 
which produced exactly the oppo- 
site effect, while throughout there 
was too much of the crafty restless 
look and of the cynical self-gratu- 
lation, which are more appropriate 
to the villain of melodrama than to 
the smooth and ingrained hypocrite 
of the Machiavellian type. 

One advantage Mr. Booth had in 
both characters over his brilliant. 
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coadjutor in his clear and musical 
utterance of Shakespeare’s verse. 
Nor was his example without a bene- 
ficial influence on Mr. Irving, who, 
under it, seemed to shake off in 
no small degree that affectation— 
for affectation it is—of a mode of 
delivery which, however attractive 
to some, is a great drawback to his 
best performances. In Tennyson’s 
“Cup,” Mr. Irving seemed to us to 
have already entered upon a new 
course in this respect. It was well 
for the poet that he did so; for to 
our thinking not one of the resources 
of the actor’s art but was necessary 
to give attraction to what, as a 
mere piece of dramatic writing, was 
of very ordinary merit. With the 
critics Miss Ellen Terry’s Camma 
carried off the honours; but, with 
all deference to their infallibility, 
the poet owed much less to the 
Camma than to the Synorix of 
the Lyceum. In ordinary hands 
Synorix would have been revolting : 
this Mr. Irving’s skill prevented. 
He had obviously taken immense 
pains over it, and his performance 
was full of nice points of detail, 
which showed how much the actor 
had done to strengthen the work 
of the poet where it was weakest. 
The part of Camma is as gracious 
as that of Synorix is the reverse; 
and the actress is assured of the 
sympathy of the audience from the 
first. Moreover, the poet has given 
her in the last scene a splendid op- 
portunity for that silent acting which 
is the test of true histrionic power 
—an opportunity, however, of which 
only an actress gifted with a poetic 
imagination could take advantage. 
Of the strange and deadly revenge 
devised by Camma, no hint in words 
can be given by the poet—for to do 
so would be fatal to the interest of the 
dénouement. But what the dramat- 
ist dared not do, the actress might 
and ought to have done, by making 
the audience feel through all the 
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early portions of the scene that she 
is possessed by some great purpose 
which shall explain the mystery of 
her consent to marry the profli 
Tetrarch, the assassin of her hus- 
band. Again, when the poison she 
has shared with Synorix begins to 
take effect upon Camma’s brain, 
and she imagines she hears the 
voice of Synnatus calling to her, 
voice and look and gesture should 
be such as to convey to the audi- 
ence the impression of a mind be- 
ginning to waver from the effects of 
the draught, and of a frame slowly 
penetrated by the paralysing in- 
fluence of the poison. But on the 
occasions of our visits to the 
theatre, we looked in vain, in the 
impersonation of the actress, for any 
such clues to the language or pur- 
pose of the poet. What an actress 
of genius might have made of this 
scene it is impossible to say, but 
great effects have been produced 
in much less striking situations. 
As it was, however, not only this 
scene, but the whole play, viewed 
as a drama, was singularly ineffec- 
tive; and but for the unrivalled 
beauty of the scenery, and the gen- 
eral excellence of the mise en scéne, 
not even the curiosity and admir- 
ation with which Mr. Tennyson’s 
name invests all his work could 
have made it keep its hold upon the 
stage for any time. The Synnatus 
of Mr. Terriss was of great value in 
the general effect of the piece. It 
was a thoroughly well made out 
sketch, and showed the abilities of 
this promising actor at their best. 
Since the days when Mr. Mac- 
ready produced “Acis and Galatea” 
at Drury Lane, with Stanfield’s 
scenery, nothing so beautiful in 
mere scenic adjuncts has been seen 
in England. Nor was the selection 
of the costumes, and the disposi- 
tion of the priestesses of Artemis, 
who thronged her temple, less to be 
admired. The latter would cer- 
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tainly have been improved by a 
little of that variety of action, and 
of that highly developed skill in 
grouping, for which the Meiningen 
Company are conspicuous. © And the 
accomplished director of that estab- 
lishment; Herr Chronegk, has his 
company too well in hand for such 
a thing to be possible as that the 
high priestess of Artemis should, 
like her representative at the 
Lyceum, indulge her peculiar no- 
tions of the dignity which befits 
that office by sitting on the altar 
steps hugging her knees while a 
solemn ceremony is going forward. 
Reading, as the public had done, 
of Camma’s matchless grace and 
elevation—of the way in which 
she “fell, as if by chance, into 
positions which rival the best 
of the Greek sculptures,”—an ac- 
tion so contrary to every notion of 
what was appropriate to the char- 
acter and the situation, must have 
had a rather bewildering effect upon 
that portion of the audience who 
take aw sérieux the commentaries of 
theatrical critics. 

In former days there was always, 
we have understood, some control- 
ling power in every leading London 
theatre, which would have made 
such an impropriety impossible, 
even if it had been attempted to be 
indulged in—which is most improb- 
able—by any member of the com- 
pany. There are innumerable signs 
that in most of our theatres no such 
control is exercised now; and yet, 
without an authoritative voice to 
regulate every arrangement of the 
stage, one can very well see how 
vain it is to hope for that general 
excellence which, if it cannot in- 
spire an audience with enthusiasm 
—for this only genius can do—will 
at least send them away instructed 
and content. It would be unjust, 
however, not to admit that such 
managers as Mr. Hare and Mr. Ban- 
croft do not merely recognise the 


necessity for such a control, but 
exercise it with rigour, and with 
the best results, to the reputa- 
tion of their theatres, and in 
the gratification of their audiences, 
“The study of perfection” would 
seem to be their law. What is the 
consequence? Simply this, that 
nowhere, not even in Paris, are 
pieces to be seen put upon the stage 
or acted with greater finish or vrai- 
semblance than at the St.. James’s 
Theatre or the Haymarket. The 
pieces themselves may be slight; 
but, such as they are, they are ad- 
mirably given, and with a spirit, 
freshness, and individuality suffi- 
cient to show that, under favour- 
able conditions, a school of acting 
might be revived in England, 


capable of holding its own against - 


any in Europe. 

One hopeful sign is, that our 
best managers and actors seem not 
to be above learning whatever of 
good their foreign rivals have to 
teach them. Lessons from abroad 
they have had in plenty during the 
last three or four years. Italy, 
France, and Holland have all sent 
to London excellent specimens of 
their various schools—none more 
excellent than the little troupe of 
Dutch actors, who, last summer, sur- 
prised their much too scanty audi- 
ences by performances in which the 
fine qualities and great artistic skill 
of the leading artists were scarcely 
more conspicuous than the indivi- 
duality of character and pantomime 
by which every minor actor, down to 
the merest supernumerary, gave an 
air of reality to the scene as delight- 
ful as it is unwonted. By this 
example some of our theatres have 
already profited; and if English 
histrionic art has anything to learn 
from the Meiningen Company, it is 
in this direction also. 

Germany, like England, has at 
this moment but few actors of mark 
in the poetic drama, and the price 
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set upon the services of those few, 
there as here, puts out of the ques- 
tion any attempt to concentrate 
them in any one establishment. 
The Grand Duke of Meiningen has 
therefore wisely confined his efforts 
in the cause of the drama to mak- 
ing the most of such talent as can 
be made available upon easier terms. 
He has brought together a company 
of actors of more than average abil- 
ity. He has given to them perma- 
nent engagements and every motive 
for working together in the friend- 
ly rivalry of true artists, under the 
discipline of a stage director of 
paramount authority. Each is bound 
to co-operate in giving strength to 
the cast of the pieces produced, by 
taking, if necessary, a subordinate 

art in them,—a condition impos- 
sible in England, where actors judge 
of themselves and are judged of 
by the public according to the 
nominal importance of the parts in 
which they appear; but practicable 
in Germany, where no such rule 
prevails, and where Schréder, the 
greatest actor of his time, when 
at the height of his fame, thought 
the Ghost in “ Hamlet” a part not 
unworthy of his powers. No pains, 
apparently, are spared to make 
the members of this company re- 
spect themselves and the art which 
they profess. All that a liberal 
subvention can do is done to give 
richness and local colour to the 
appointments of the stage, and these 
are selected with a skill, and applied 
with an energy, which helps to keep 
alive in the establishment a spirit of 
emulation, and a wholesome pride in 
the successful results of a common 
effort. 

It was a bold enterprise to trans- 
fer to London not merely the actors, 
but all the scenic appointments of 
a theatre conducted upon such prin- 
ciples, and to place London play- 
goers in a position to judge of its 
merits and defects, as favourable 
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as though they had made a pilgrim- 
age to Meiningen itself. In the 
spacious area of the Drury Lane 
stage, the qualities in which these 
representations chiefly excel had 
ample opportunities for display. 
For, as already indicated, the 
strength of the Meiningen theatre 
lies not in the pre-eminent excel- 
lence of its actors, so much as in 
the pomp and prodigality of the 
scenic accessories. For this mode 
of treatment “ Julius Cesar” affords 
the fullest scope, especially during 
the three first acts. In them the 
mob of Rome play a not insignifi- 
cant part, and Herr Chronegk 
turned to the best account the 
opportunity of making them serve 
as a striking background to the 
main action. The wholesome oper- 
ation of a system which allows no 
point, however small, to be slighted, 
was at once brought home to the 
audience in the spirit and individu- 
ality given to those of the mob, to 
whom Shakespeare has assigned 
short speeches at the opening of 
the play. They were represented 
by actors well studied in their art, 
fit mouthpieces for the shallow, 
unstable mob, who were made visi- 
bly to wince under the taunts of 
Marcellus for the fickleness which 
had led them to bestow on Cesar 
the same acclamations they had so 
recently given to his rival Pompey. 
The key-note was well struck for 
what was to follow in the proces- 
sional entry of Cesar, with an 
array of attendants wellnigh regal ; 
and the striking figure of the sooth- 
sayer, with the single sentence, 
“Beware the Ides of March!” 
admirably delivered, was a further 
proof of the care taken to give due 
effect to the smallest incidents of 
the play by placing every character 
in competent hands. As the play 
advanced, the working of the same 
agra was everywhere apparent. 
n the scene with Portia (Act II. 
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and in in the Senate 
Hoe (Act I iL sc. 1), the sooth- 
sayer became a most imposing 
figure. Scarcely less admirable was 
the small part of Artemidorus; and 
although the minor characters of 
Lucius, of Czesar’s servant, and 
other attendants, were intrusted to 

oung women, probably from the 
impossibility of getting boys to fill 
them, the parts were really acted, 
the words were well spoken—not 
walked through and mumbled as 
is almost invariably the case upon 
our stage. Indeed, several of them 
were represented by actresses who 
subsequently acquitted themselves 
with distinction in important char- 
acters in the other plays of the 
Meiningen répertoire. 

For all this, every true lover of 
the drama felt grateful; and scarce- 
ly less so for the beauty of the 
scenic arrangements,—a very futile 
and misplaced attempt to depict 
what should have been left to the 
imagination, “the tempest drop- 
ping fire,” and the general electrical 
disturbance, described by Casca, on 
the night before Cesar’s death, ex- 
cepted. Nothing but good, how- 
ever, is to be said of the manner 
in which the scene in Cesar’s 
house and that of his assassination 
were presented, or of the way in 
which the grouping and action of 
the characters were described and 
carried out. The actors wore their 
Roman dresses well, and maintained 
each his own individuality in broad 
and marked lines. These scenes, so 
splendidly conceived by the poet, 
were, in short, presented in a way 
at once to stimulate and to satisfy 
the imagination. Nor do we re- 
member to have seen a more im- 
pressive picture than when Marc 
Antony, left alone upon the stage, 
went up to the dead Cesar as he 
lay swathed in his purple robes, 
and, standing at his head, poured 


out his hitherto suppressed anguish. 


and purpose of revenge in the 
speech, admirably spoken by Herr 
Barnay, beginning— 


“Oh, pardon me, thou bleeding piece of 
earth,” &c. 


In all this the stage director had 
given true assistance to both actor 
and poet, and we were again re- 
minded of the excellence of the 
Meiningen system in the genuine 
pathos which the young lady who 
played Antony’s servant threw into 
the exclamation, “Oh, Cesar!” as 
she caught a sight of his body, and 
fell on her knees beside it. It is 
by little touches of this kind, quite 
as much as by elaborate accessories, 
that the Meiningen company jus- 
tify their claims as reformers of the 
stage. These touch the heart, and 
foster the proper mode for appre- 
ciating the purpose of the poet; 
whereas there is always danger that 
this mood may be disturbed, if the 
appeals to the eye be too frequent 
or too vivid. 

Something of this danger was 
incurred in the immediately fol- 
lowing scene in the Forum. Every 
resource of the establishment was 
called into play in order to give a 
sense’ of reality to this scene —a 
scene in which Shakespeare’s genius 
grappled, and successfully grappled, 
with what was certainly one of the 
most striking events in Roman 
story. In the various costumes of 
the vast crowd which filled the 
stage, the student of antiquity was 
delighted to see the results of the 
most scholarly research; while the 
artist’s eye was gladdened by con- 
trasts of colour and variety of group- 
ing, in which there were suggestions 
for many pictures. The general 


disposition of the scene was ex- 
cellent, and quite sufficient for all 
dramatic purposes. But it was in 
the way that the crowd became 4 
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living, seething mass of ill-instruct- 
ed, excitable, passionate human 
creatures,—“ a fierce democratic 
sway’d at will” by the rhetoric 
first of Brutus and then of Antony, 
—that the presiding spirit of the 
company made his power felt. Not 
a hint given by Shakespeare in the 
interjected speeches of the first, 
second, third, and fourth citizens, 
but was turned to profit. The re- 
presentatives seized and directed 
the variable moods of the mob with 
admirable skill, moving in and out 
among them, and driving home 
their speeches with the tones 
and action of accomplished actors. 
The crowd itself, moreover, listened 
to the two great orators as if, in- 
deed, a portentous issue hung upon 
their words, and step by step it 
was wrought up to the frenzy of 
passion, which in Shakespeare finds 
vent in the words— 


* Sec. Cit.—Go fetch fire! 
Third Cit.—Pluck down benches! 
Fourth Cit.—Pluck down the forms, 


windows, anything!” 


and which in reality made the 
Roman populace lay hold of every 
inflammable thing within their 
reach, musical instruments included, 
to make a funeral pyre for Cesar’s 
body in the Forum, not three hun- 
dred yards from the spot where 
Mare Antony spoke his craftily 
devised harangue. 

But the very vividness with 
which all this was acted could not 
_ fail to do some violence to Shake- 
speare, who naturally throws more 
stress upon Brutus and Antony as 
the moving spirits of the scene than 
upon those whom they address, 
whereas upon the stage they were 
somewhat overshadowed by the 
prominence of the mob. An actor 
of less power and accomplishment 
than Herr Barnay would have run 
great risk of being utterly eclipsed. 
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Only his imposing voice and pre- 
sence enabled him to tower over all 
the weltering turbulence of the 
scene, and, despite the somewhat 
too frequent interruptions of assent 
from the crowd, to keep the atten- 
tion of the audience fixed upon 
himself as the central figure. It 
was in this scene, as in the previous 
scene in the Senate House, that 
Herr Barnay—who, we hear, is not a 
permanent member of the Meinin- 
gen troupe—proved himself to be of 
a far higher order than those with 
whom he was associated. His elocu- 
tion, unforced and incisive, aided 
by a flexible penetrating voice, and 
by the graces of free and appropri- 
ate action, told with immense 
effect. When he descended. from 
the Rostrum to a place beside the 
bier, bis tal] and commanding figure 
prevented him from being dwarfed, 
as otherwise he must have been, by 
the crowd which was allowed to 
ress too closely and eagerly upon 
im. Not soon will be forgotten 
by those who saw it, the admirable 
way in which he illuminated with 
voice and action the speech be- 
ginning, “If you have tears, pre- 
pare to shed them now,” — work- 
ing up his audience to the highest 
pitch of sympathy, till he had 
pared them for the climax ‘of his 
rhetoric, as he threw back the 
mantle from Cesar’s face, with the 
words— 


“Kind souls, what, w ‘ou when 
but se wa _ 
Our Ceesar’s vesture wounded? Look 


you here,— 
Here is himself, marr’d, as you see, with 
traitors.” 


By this time he had moved the 
audience in front, as well as those 
upon the stage. He sent the same 
thrill through them by showing to 
their eyes that “poor and bleedin 
piece of earth,” to which the civil- 
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ised world had but the day before 
been bowed in homage. 

The Cassius of Herr Teller was a 
—*, of great merit. He 

ad_ “the lean and hungry look” 
of the ascetic republican, who 
“thought too much,” and filled 
Cesar with distrust. An actor 
of large experience, trained in the 
light of good traditions, he threw 
himself into'the part with the sin- 
cerity of a true artist. His Cassius 
was therefore a figure to remember ; 
and this all the more that in sub- 
sequent performances, the same 
actor proved himself as much at 
home in comedy, as in the higher 
poetical drama. The Brutus was 
not so satisfactory,—lacking the 
dignity of an ardent nature, dis- 
ciplined to self-command, which 
Shakespeare has so wonderfully 
drawn. In the beautiful scene 
with Portia, the absence of this 
characteristic became most promin- 
ent; and its absence had an evil 
effect upon the Portia who, beside a 
Brutus of the highest stamp, would 
not, as she did, address her re- 
monstrances to him with a noisy 
vehemence, strangely discordant 
with the mingled dignity and ten- 
derness which breathes through 
every word that Shakespeare has 
placed in her mouth, And yet 
the actress, Friulein Haverland, 
showed herself a mistress of her 
art in the only other scene where 
Portia appears (Act IT. sc. 5), where 
she is hurried into the street by her 
anxiety to learn the news of the 
attempt she knows is about to be 
made on Cesar’s life. Into this 
scene she threw an intensity which 
carried the audience by storm, and 
to which they delighted to give a 
hearty recognition. 

In “The Winter’s Tale,” which 
almost rivalled “Julius Cesar” in 
popularity, a severer test was ap- 
plied to the powers of the Mein- 


ingen system to do justice to the 
finer poetical elements of the 
Shakespearian drama. The play 
affords scope in Leontes and in 
Hermione for the subtlest histri- 
onic power; while the episode of 


‘Florizel and Perdita, sweetest of 


idyls, demands the most delicate 
handling, not only in their repre- 
sentatives, but also in the portrayal 
of the ideal pastoral life in which 
their story is set. The Drury Lane 
audience were better able to form a 
comparative judgment in this case, 
for the play has been seen, and at no 
very distant date, on both the Lon- 
don and provincial stages. In ex- 
quisite beauty of costumes and of 
grouping, the Meiningen perfor- 
mance left nothing to be desired. 
At every turn it seemed as if some 
of the great pictures of the Venetian 
school had come to life. The scen- 
ery, too, with one exception, was 
all that could be wished; and every- 
where was apparent the same fine 
sense of colour, of picturesque ar- 
rangement, of the value of little in- 
cidents of detail, as in the “Julius 
Cesar,” carried in some respects to 
even an higher pitch of excellence. 
As a mere piece of scenic splendour 
and stage effect, it would be difficult 
to imagine anything superior to the 
scene of Hermione’s trial, and the 
effect upon the awestruck crowd of 
the thunderbolt that sweeps from 
heaven, in answer to Leontes’ sac- 
rilegious words— 


‘*There is no truth at all i’ the oracle” — 


that has just proclaimed Hermione’s 


innocence. But how dearly was 
the triumph of such a scene pur- 
chased by the violation of truth to 
Shakespeare, aad to all probability ! 
Shakespeare places the scene in “a 
court of justice.” Here it was in 
a public street. No doubt Her- 
mione complains of having been 
hurried 
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“Here to this place, i’ the open air, 
{ have got strength of limb”— 


but this merely means that she, in 
her yet delicate state, has been hur- 
ried “through the open air” to the 
place of trial. The temptation to 
strain the words of the poet had, 
however, been obviously too great, 
for it gave the stage-director the 
opportunity of bringing in his well- 
drilled crowds to express, by looks 
and exclamation, their sympathy 
with the unhappy queen, and to 
keep up a running commentary of 
byplay upon the words of the lead- 
ing actors, But the mischief did not 
stop here.- From the desire to com- 
pose his groups well, he subjected 
Hermione to an act of unmanly 
rigour, of which not even Leontes 
would have been guilty; for in place 
of being conducted to a seat, as be- 
fitted a woman fresh from child- 
bed, and that woman an Emperor’s 
daughter, and herself a queen, she 
was made to stand on a raised 
platform, almost jostled by a mob 
of bystanders, throughout a scene 
of more than ‘ordinary length. 
Placed in such circumstances, it 
was perhaps not strange that the 
speeches of Hermione were given 
by Fraulein Haverland with an 
‘almost masculine energy of tone 
and gesture, little suited to ex- 
press that touching combination of 
wounded dignity and tenderness 
with martyr-like sweetness and 
heart-searching pathos which Shake- 
speare has infused into every line 
of this scene. 

In this mode of treating a scene 
of ‘exceptional poetic value, we 
must decline to adopt the teaching 
of the Meiningen school, for it is, 
in the worst sense, a “shouldering 
aside of the dramatic interest” for 
the sake of what is of no moment 
whatever to the right understand- 
ing of the play—nay, more, for 
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what, by its intrusive prominence, 
actually impedes the performers 
from giving due effeet to the con- 
ception of the poet. 

The same absence of sympathy 
with Shakespeare’s purpose was not 
less conspicuous in the last scene 
of the play, where, after sixteen 
years spent by Leontes in mourning 
for the wrong he has done to the 
wife whom he believes to be dead, 
she is restored to him by Paulina. 
The situation is one of the finest in 
Shakespeare ; he has been at pecu- 
liar pains to invest it with every 
circumstance of solemnity. Her- 
mione, sanctified by long years of 
seclusion and grief, through which 
she has been sustained only by the 
promise of the oracle that her lost 
daughter shall be restored to her, 
is to be given back to the husband, 
all whose remorse could not, until 
that child was found, win her again 
to his arms, so wide was the gulf 
which had been placed between 
them by the outrage done to her as ° 
wife, as mother, and as queen. 
Like a strain of sad sweet music, 
the scene brings all the pain 
and misunderstanding of the ear- 
lier acts to a harmonious close. So 
anxious has Shakespeare been to 
indicate the way he wished it to be 
treated, that he places it in “a 
chapel in Paulina’s house.” How 
great, then, was the surprise of those 
who knew this, when the curtain 
rose upon one of those impossible 
fairy groves of rainbow lines which 
precede the transformation scene of 
a pantomime; and this, although 
the text in as many words indicates 
that the curtained recess to which 
Paulina leads Leontes stands at the 
end of a picture-gallery along which 
she has just brought him! If the 


stage-director had not felt the situ- 
ation, as little did the actors seem 
to do so. Hermione, not robed to 
resemble a statue, but wearing 
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the royal apparel in which she had 
appeared in the first act, inspired 
no reverence, for she wore no trace 
on her looks of the “ woman, bright 
with something of an angel light,” 
with which long years of holy 
meditation had suffused them. 
Here, too, Herr Barnay as Leontes 
proved quite unequal to the situa- 
tion. Where were the amazement, 
the awe, the pang of remembrance, 
the welling-up of the old passion- 
ate love at the sight of his much- 
wronged queen, which finds vent 
in the words— 


‘* Oh, thus she stood, 
Even with such life of majesty, warm life 
As now it coldly stands, when first I 
woo'd her ?” 


Where, too, was all the trembling 
ecstasy of mingled hope and fear, 
as, while he gazed, the figure before 
him seemed to stir with life? Re- 
membering what this scene was, as 
last it was seen in London, with 
Macready as Leontes, and what its 
effect upon the audience was, we 
felt that our German visitors have 
yet much to learn before they can 
interpret worthily what is best and 
highest in the Shakespearian drama. 

hat waste of power, too,—what 
disregard of the sense of proportion 
—to expend so much labour and 
wealth of illustration on all the pre- 
ceding portions of the play, and 
then to let it come to a close so flat 
and unimpressive ! 

Space fails us, otherwise we 
might further illustrate this blind- 
ness to the finer poetic aspects of the 
play by the manner in which the 
episode of Florizel and Perdita was 
treated. Hard indeed, we own, 
must it always be to find a young 
actor and actress equal to parts of 
such ideal beauty; and if their 
Meiningen representatives were 
little like what the imagination 
pictures, one is too much accus- 


tomed to such disappointments to 
complain. But the scenes where 
they are the central figures were 
overlaid by the introduction of a 
great deal too many figures, by too 
many garish dresses, and dames of 
the ballet type, which merely de- 
layed the action, and distracted 
attention from what was of more im- 
portance. All praise, however, was 
due here, as in “Julius Cesar,” to 
the care taken with the minor parts 
throughout the play. This exemp- 
lary quality, indeed, distinguished 
all the performances; and set be- 
fore those who take upon them- 
selves the responsibility of conduct- 
ing a theatre an example which, if 
followed, may do much to raise the 
character of the English stage. 

We must not close our remarks on 
the play without a word of warm com- 
mendation for the Paulina of Frau- 
lein von Moser-Sperner, into which 
the actress threw all that intensity 
of feeling which the part requires, 
and with the skill of emphasis and 
action which only an accomplished 
artist can command. Results of 
an average excellence so marked as 
in the case of the Meiningen Com- 
pany, speak volumes for the in- 
dustry and modestly artistic spirit 
with which they must have worked 
through many years to produce so 
prevailing a completeness of en- 
semble. For it is only by years of 
work pursued in this spirit that 
such results are to be obtained. 
There is no royal road to excellence 
on the stage, any more than in any 
other art. Yet when we see how 
far short of what could be wished 
is what even these patient, intellig- 
ent, and practised artists can achieve, 
we may well wonder at the courage 
of those young gentlemen from 
Oxford who seem to have deemed 
it to be their vocation to show 
London, at the Imperial Theatre, a 
few weeks ago, how “ Romeo and 




















Juliet” ought to be acted. 
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In the 
“Agamemnon” of Atschylus, with 
which they entertained their 
friends last year, they were safe 
from criticism. Nine-tenths of their 
audience did not understand a word 
of spoken Greek, and the other tenth 
were very tolerant of an attempt 
which had at least the merit of 
being novel, if not amusing. A 
little common-sense—which, how- 
ever, does not always accompany a 
knowledge of Greek—might have 
taught these young gentlemen to 
distrust the praises of such lenient 
critics, and to return, with laurels 
all untarnished, to “strictly medi- 
tate the thankless Muse,” or to pro- 
secute those other pursuits which 
their Alma Mater is supposed to 
foster. Instead of this, they have 
rushed before the town in the play 
which perhaps of all others in 
Shakespeare imposes the very high- 
est demands upon those who would 
embody it on the stage. The fool- 











ish a of personal friends has no 
doubt not been wanting to gratify 
the vanity which prompted an at- 
tempt, the audacity of which amounts 
to mere impertinence. But it would 
be idle to waste criticism upon the 
outcome of what had no doubt ab- 
sorbed an infinite quantity of time, 
unwisely taken from more fitting 
pursuits. Of all arts, as Voltaire 
long ago said, the art of acting is 
the most difficult. When will 
amateurs learn to realise this truth? 
If act they must, let them do so by 
all means; but let them first qualify 
themselves by all the hard study, 
and still harder practice, which the 
art demands. If the young Oxford 
amateurs wish to find out whether 
nature meant them for the stage, 
let them take to it as a profession. 
Judged by what was seen of them 
at the Imperial Theatre, they will 
scarcely provoke very eager compe- 
tition at present amongst managers 
for their services. 
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BESIEGED IN THE TRANSVAAL. 


THE DEFENCE OF STANDERTON.— Concluded. 


A worp about our position will 
explain much of that which fol- 
lows. 

The Vaal river is a considerable 
stream, running, roughly speaking, 
east and west. On approaching 
Standerton from Newcastle the tra- 
veller sees in front of him the Vaal, 
and beyond it the town stretching 
out towards the north for half a 
mile. Immediately before him is 
the deep cutting which leads to 
the “drift;” on the left, a mile 
away, on rising ground, is the camp 
and fort. The town itself lies in a 
basin, about a mile square, the rim 
of which, to begin on the right of 
the “ drift,” runs away north, when 
it turns toward a high, flat-topped 
hill on the left—Stander’s Kop. 
Between this hill and the camp the 
ground appears tolerably level. 

This rim is dotted with koppies, 
tiny hills of boulders here and there. 
The first, on the right of the town, 
is called Graveyard Koppie, because 
of the graveyard below it; a mile 
further on is another, Hotel Kop- 
pie; a little beyond is North Kop- 
pie; thence the ridge, cut by the 
line of the Heidelberg road, trends 
west to a koppie, a spur of Stan- 
der’s Kop, called by us Froom’s 
Koppie; then a mile of flat and 
the fort. Outside this line of kop- 
pies the open veldt stretches to the 
horizon. 

A curious incident of the siege 
occurred on the 7th January. At 
daybreak we saw that an earthwork 
had been put up in the night on the 
high ground across the river, 900 
yards distant from, and threatening 
the town, as well as all the ground 
between it and the fort. Already 
two sides were exposed to fire, and 


now this work closed up the third, 
besides commanding our line of 
road with the town, where our 
water lay; and the perplexity thus 
caused us may be imagined. The 
earthwork was large enough to hold 
fifty men, lay on the top of a ridge 
against which our advance wouid 
be up a bare slope, perfectly adapted 
to defensive fire, and was command- 
ed by the stony koppie to the left, 
which the Boers held. We had 
been warned against traps, and this 
looked a veritable one. So we 
set to work to put up traverses 
against it, changing round the 
openings in our defended houses, 
intending to wait and see what was 
to come. 

That afternoon two natives vol- 
unteered to cross the river and 
burn a house near the “ drift” which, 
if occupied by the Boers, would 
have caused no great mischief; and 
this done, finding no notice taken 
of them by the new work, which 
was just above, the pair ran on to 
it, crouching much, and with their 
guns ready, reached it, only to find 
it empty. We watched them pull- 
ing it down, throwing the sods 
right and left; in ten minutes it 
was level, and they turned back, 
the Dutch on the koppie walking 
up just too late, and firing at them 
as they came down, which they did 
in safety, bringing with them two 
spades left to finish the work that 
night,—and got a good subscription 
from the townspeople for their 
daring. 

I expected that they would try to 
build it up again during the night, 
and fixed two rifles on a rest, lay- 
ing them on the spot, having first 
got the range with half-a-dozen 
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shots, and fired them at intervals 
through the night, with the desired 
effect, for next morning no fresh 
trace was to be seen. Thus one of 
the most formidable features of the 
siege ended. We heard afterwards 
that the work was constructed for a 
couple of guns provided by the Free 
State, which, however, never came. 

Very frequently we saw the 
rebels with a waggon cutting 
down the telegraph-poles, a long 
way of; but as soon as we went 
after them, they left, and got away 
before we could get up. These poles 
stood up to within 1200 yards 
north of the town, counting from 
our most advanced post ; across the 
river they disappeared much nearer, 
as we could not get about there so 
easily. The mention of traverses 
reminds me of another incident. 
Outside the fort I left the tents 
standing through the siege to show 
the Boers that we cared so little for 
their fire. The men were not in 
them, but this the Boers were not 
expected to know, although at first 
I had great trouble to keep the men 
from using them; and it was not 
till two had been severely wounded 
when sitting under canvas that the 
order was obeyed. 

With the officers it was different, 
their tents were a little further off, 
partly protected by the fort; and 
they were used to dress in of amorn- 
ing. But even for that short time 
in them we were not safe; the ene- 
my knew when we went into them, 
and fired at them all the time, so 
that in a short while there was 
not one but what showed several 
bullet-holes. I had a narrow escape 
myself ; a bullet cutting through the 
tent at my back, striking the carpet 
on which my feet rested, and flying 
up to lodge underneath the table 
on which my glass stood—I was 
shaving at the time. 

To lessen this danger, most of 
us made traverses of boxes inside. 








One more ingenious than the rest 
fixed his in the shape of the letter 
V, each side parallel to the hill that 
commanded it, and from the secure 
position of the apex enjoyed his 
tub and laughed at bullets. These 
traverses got well riddled to show 
how many lives they saved, the 
bullets playing strange freaks with 
the owner’s clothes inside. They 
would go through half-a-dozen ar- 
ticles, making as many holes in 
each as there were folds. One I 
remember went through an Ulster 
coat, some towels, a dress-suit, some 
underclothing, and a blanket—lodg- 
ing in the last, which was too much 
for it. 

There was an opening in the 
wall dividing the fort just large 
enough to creep through by stoop- 
ing, and one day the fellows oppo- 
site must have discovered it, for all 
at once four bullets came through 
it in as many minutes. Inside was 
our sleeping-shed and dining-room, 
a, place about ten feet square, 
usually full; fortunately no one 
was hit, but we at once put up a 
traverse and saved ourselves from 
fresh visitors. All the shots were 
fired at the forts; the town was 
saved from them by these, which 
kept the Boers at a respectful dis- 
tance. This was what I wanted, 
as there were women there and 
little children; and, putting sen- 
timent aside, a wounded woman 
would have tried us sadly. 

One bullet is recorded to have 
hit the town, and became historical 
from its eccentric course. It came 
one night. The parson, who was 
strolling round, heard it but did 
not tumble down, for two reasons: 
it did not hit him; and if he had 
fallen, men, thinking him wounded, 
might have rushed out to pick 
him up, thus exposing more to fresh 
bullets. It then went into a man’s 
trousers-pocket, ran round outside 
him out at the other; hit a volun- 
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teer on the boot, not vitally ; struck 
the roof of the Court-house, nearly 
killing a sergeant on the door-step, 
and then went on another four 
hundred yards, where it hopped 
about on the roof of the hotel, and 
finally disappeared. But that was 
an exception to most of our bul- 
lets, which were not all so comical. 

On the 8th January the fire from 
Stander’s Kop got troublesome, and 
a man having been shot from there, 
we threw up in the night our first 
rifle-pit against that position,—a 
os which grew bit by bit until it 

came our most formidable out- 
work, garrisoned night and day with 
fifteen men, well provided with food 
and ammunition. It could only 
possibly be relieved during the dark, 
on account of the fire it was always 
exposed to. Soon after its construc- 
tion a second pit was made, flank- 
ing it on the left, and held as was 
the first; and to these two works 
out on the open veldt was, I think, 
to be attributed our ability to hold 
the place as we did. This fact was 
well recognised by the men in them, 
and very proud of them they were. 
They made a Union-jack, and hoist- 
ed it under a volley of cheers and 
bullets. On these dropping near, 
they would run out and pretend to 
~ them up, shouting “ Play up!” 

ndeed I had to check their fond- 

ness for the game — it was too 
dangerous. Often the right work 
was knee-deep in water, drainage 
being hopeless; yet the men lived 
on and never grumbled. Towards 
the end of the siege a bit of the 
parapet fell in owing to the inces- 
sant rain, and from it (it was no 
bigger than a tea-tray) they picked 
out 300 bullets. So much for the 
fire it had stood. 

During the armistice the Boers 
wanted to come down the hill op- 
cw to a garden, the same we 

ad occupied on our first sortie; 
but at the first sign of a man try- 


ing to descend he got a warni 

bullet, and ran back faster than 
he came. Thinking it a pity the 
stuff they came down for should 
be wasted (it grew in neutral ground 
of no use to either side), I told the 
men to let the Boers know the 
might come down and pick it. On 
this a man of voice, elected by his 
comrades, put his handkerchief on 
his ramrod, walked out half-way, 
and shouted in a voice strongly 
provincial, which no Boer could 


possibly have understood, “Come: 


down, Johnnie, and pick yer scoff; 
we won’t shoot ye!” which de- 
livered, he returned quite pleased 
with the success of his mission. 
The result was that the Dutch, 
thinking it at least an offer of sur- 
render, sent off for their general, 
who came in post-haste, under a 
bigger flag than ours, to receive 
the conditions; and very much dis- 
gusted he was to find how little 
there was in the invitation. 

A few days later we set up a 
heliograph, made out of some look- 
ing-glasses purchased in the town, 
and directed the flash on Paade Kop, 
a hill thirty miles on the road to 
Newcastle, hoping that it would 
catch the eye of the expected column 
under Sir George Colley ; the men 
being instructed to flash out as 
soon as it was returned, “ Stander- 
ton all well—shall I come out to 
meet you?” Very hopeful were 
we in these early days, litt’e dream- 
ing that it would be just two 
months before we heard a word in 
reply, and then only a vague sug- 
gestion of disasters from the officer 
who relieved us with supplies, after 
the first armistice. The Dutch, 


cunning people, used to light fires 
in a circle when they saw the flash, 
and often obscured it; but we beat 
them in the end, and their fires 
went out, while our flash never 
ceased. 

The days now began to pass 80 
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like one another that the entries 
in my diary could be sammed up in 
such remarks as—“ Eighteen wag- 
gons passing to east. Movement on 
Free State road. Party of fifty men 
advanced on koppie, but retired on 
finding us prepared. Brisk firing 
all day, two men wounded.” 

On January 17th, I find the 
first mention of reduced rations— 
biscuit twice a-week, and one pound 
of wood per man; not anything 
serious, but warning us of what 
might come. 

On the same day a group of horse- 
men rode up to the top of Stander’s 
Kop,—one in front evidently a 

rson of authority,—and for some 
- appeared engaged in devis- 
ing an attack. This, as it happened, 
came to nothing ; but we heard after- 
wards that the man in front was 
Joubert, and that the attack then de- 
vised included the placing of a gun 
in position somewhere on the hill. 
The attack was to be made by nearly 
3000 men, a force being sent from 
Heidelberg to strengthen the one 
already investing us; but matters 
just then looked so threatening that 
the men were ordered to go on to 
the “Nek” instead, and we were 
let off. We were quite ready for 
them, and perhaps the Dutch would 
have got as warm a reception as 
they cared for. 

I find my diary says, jotted down 
at the minute :— 


‘* Made arrangements for a counter- 
attack against theirs; thirty men from 
town to hold sp 8.-W. 58th rein- 
forced to forty-five men, holding rifle- 

it in force, with groups of sentries 
in smaller pits,—rest in support. My- 
self with fifty men ready to move 
against the Kop for a front attack, both 
flanks being well assured. Mounted 
infantry saddled up in readiness to go 
out. Mounted spy at midnight rode 
to the Kop to ascertain if any work 
wag in course of construction at the 
place chosen by the rebels, in which 
case I shall attack and destroy it.” 











However, as we know, the attack 
came to nothing, and the spy re- 

rted all as it should be, no work 

ing visible; so we lay down 
again to sleep in our boots, which 
was comfortable enough after a hard 
day’s work, though it sounds a little 
the reverse to those used to feather- 
beds and sheets. This sleeping in 
our clothes and boots became quite 
second nature: some of us had 
been at it since we landed for the 
Zulu war. Hardly one had slept 
between sheets in South Africa; 
and it was amusing to watch the 
various ways we had of turning in 
on our stretchers. One would ar- 
range his blankets like a bag, and 
gradually wriggle into it, till only 
his nose appeared outside; another, 
Spartan-like in his disregard of 
comfort, lay with his jack-boots, 
inside which were his feet, sticking 
out at one end, while his head, in 
a red night-cap, appeared at the 
other. When it rained, our roof 
was none too clever at keeping it 
out; the drops had an irritating 
way of getting through every hole 
and cranny, dividing into spray, 
and sprinkling us as if from the 
rose of a watering-pot. On these 
occasions waterproof sheets were in 
requisition, and when pulled over 
the sleepers below, gave them a 
striking resemblance to as many 
corpses laid out for burial. 

We held the koppie just above 
the town with a mixed force of our 
own men and volunteers. It was 
quite the key of the position, and 
could be reinforced very shortly in 
case of an attack. To lose it was 
to lose the town. 

One afternoon a good deal of 
firing was heard about this critical 
little hill: stray shots first, then 
volleys from the koppie, answered 
by more distant ones from the 
Dutch, till the firing became gen- 
eral. I could see our men in the 
shelters holding it, and blazing 
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away, so we put out a picket in 
readiness to help them; but by the 
sound of the answering reports it 
was plain the attack was not very 
pronounced. Judge of my disgust 
when I saw them running back by 
twos and threes, making for the 
town! The Boers must have made 
a feint with a small body to eon- 
ceal the real attack by the main 
force, which must be showing all of 
asudden from another point. It 
looked like it, and every moment 
I expected to see the hill crowned 
with Boers; and the town, alive 
with silly people, women and ehil- 
dren, whites and blacks, seemed to 
think so too, and gaped in anticipa- 
tion of so novel a raree-show—all 
at the mercy of the bullets. But 
the officer in charge of the town 
saw his men retreating, and at 
once got out a reinforcement, tak- 
ing it up the hill at the “double,” 
and reaching it before the Duteh, 
who, suspecting a trap as usual, were 
by no means too anxious to be there 
till quite certain we had left it. They 
occupied the koppie 1000 yards in 
front, and made fair shooting from 
the cover of the stones; but after a 
little steady practice on our side, 
they thought better of it and stole 
away. We counted 150 of them 
in one koppie, and no doubt had 
they found our hill not held they 
would have rushed in and given us 
some trouble, as it must have been 
retaken,—and retaking koppies is 
nasty work. 

The mixture of soldiers and 
volunteers did not work well, as this 
affair showed; and from that time 
each did their duty separately, the 
men holding their positions and 
the volunteers others; and both 
behaved excellently. With whom 
the scare started was not easy to 
determine. Certainly a volunteer 
had made himself conspicuous in 
his haste to reach the town, and 
was made an example of. At a 
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parade next day he was dismissed 
the corps, his arms taken from 
him, and a speech delivered not 
altogether flattering to his courage 
as an Englishman. On the same 
occasion two others of the co 
received my thanks for their be- 
haviour during the scare— thanks 
they never ceased to deserve till 
the end of the siege. About the 
soldiers who misbehaved at the 
same time, and their fate, I need 
not speak. 

The tendency of the civilians, 
the women especially, to run out 
of their houses and look on when 
any firing was heard, just as if 
securing the best seats in a theatre, 
was a more serious matter, and 
called for stringent measures. It 
would be terrible to have a woman 
hit before the men; and every inch 
of hospital space was wanted. So the 
Landdrost was put in charge of the 
women and natives, with instruc- 
tions to see them all under cover 
at the first sign of an attack; and 
the arrangement worked admirably, 
though not without remonstrance 
from the fair creatures who were 
thus deprived of their woman’s 
right—the exercise of curiosity. 

The Boers used to jump up on 
rocks behind which they fired, and 
shout, and wave, making insulting 
gestures to the men, which put us 
about a bit, as we had to prevent 
our people from answering back: 
they thought they were bound to do 
so as soldiers. We did not know it 
then, but the tidings of each defeat 
of the column was passed on to us 
with these signs of delight and 
intimidation. One man was par- 
ticularly good at this game, his 
—_ being so full of barrack- 
slang that we had little doubt but 
that he was a deserter from our 
side. Many such were known to 
be fighting against us. That de- 
serters are not all of such a class, 
the following incident will show :— 
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A man deserted from the troops 
at Standerton some time before, and 
got clear away, setting up in busi- 
ness in a town in the Free State, 
where he was doing very well, till, 
hearing that war was imminent be- 
tween his countrymen and the Boers, 
he left his business, came back to 
Standerton, and gave himself up. 
He was put in prison until the case 
was reported, when I released him, 
pending an application to the Gen- 
eral for a free pardon. This I had 
the pleasure of handing to him soon 
after the siege, the poor fellow’s 
lips trembling so with pleasure and 
anxiety that he had not the power 
to thank me. 

“There’s something up, they are 
so quiet ;” or “ There’s a great deal 
of movement round us, something 


must be brewing,” were eommon. 


sentences with all of us; but on Jan- 
uary 28th I find entered, “ Stander’s 
Kop occupied by parties all along 
watching us; evidently some plan 
is being hatched by the rebels.” 
And then extra precautions as 
usual, 

Next morning eame confirmation 
that we were not far wrong. Curi- 
ously enough, on that day I had 
reconnoitred one of; their laagers 
which was up the river. We could 
count eight waggons in it; the 
= about was favourable, and 

resolved to attack it in the early 
morning. But the activity just 
mentioned induced me to put it off 
fora day. And it was a piece of 
luck that I did, for that morning 
my scouts brought in word that this 
laager was on the move—forty-nine 
waggons, with 200 men,—so well 
do the laagers conceal their posi- 
tions, and the force holding them. 
I should have gone with eighty men 
to attack a position I expected was 
held by sixty at the outside, and 
should have met my match, per- 
haps a bit more. So, on the prin- 
ciple enunciated by a character ‘in 











Diekens, I scored a victory through 
having saved myself from suffering 
a defeat. 

The morning of this doubtful 
victory I was lying asleep on my 
stretcher (we all turned out about 
three o’clock until full daylight, 
when those who had been pottering 
about through the night took a nap: 
I was indulging in this), when I was 
awoke by a somewhat truculent spe- 
cimen of my mounted volunteers, 
evidently with a load of importance 
on his mind to deliver. 

He was a grizzly man, strung 
round with cartridges, clutching 
his carbine, and much out of breath. 
The tip of his snub nose was red; 
and he had the reputation of 
a murder, more or less, on his 
shoulders. A short. time previous 
he had brought me a horse to sell ; 
I was mounting the troop. It was 
an old favourite, had carried him 
in the Sekukuni war, and was cheap 
at twenty-five pounds. In the end 
I offered him twenty, when he 
shook his head and went away in 
disgust, to return with the horse, 
and aeeept my offer, provided that - 
he might keep him as his own 
mount. To this I again objected, 
when I got the animal at my own 
terms. I learnt subsequently the 
horse had been intrusted to him by 
one of the townspeople to sell for 
twenty pounds, anything above that 
sum which he eould get being his 
own. Hence the Sekukuni story 
and its additions. 

This was the man who now came 
in upon me and began his tale. 

He had been out on vedette at 
daybreak, and had seen a native in 
the distance coming towards him, 
“ when,” he added with a heroic air, 
“T made for him at once, sir, and 
captured him, and brought him in. 
He says he wants to see you, and no 
one else.” . 

A black youth with a pleasant 
face, shivering with eold and wet, 
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here peeped in with the usual ‘oss, 
accompanied by the arm raised, and 
began to laugh as all natives, Zulus 
more than others, do when they wish 
to be serious. 

“Well, Johnnie; what do you 
want ?” 

“ Me want general, sare ; you gen- 
eral, sare ?” 

“He says he wants to see the 
Commandant, sir,” slid in the grizzly 
one. 

“Yes, that’s me; now what is 
it?” 

“He won’t tell you, sir; he says 
he wants to see you alone.” 

“ Well, we are alone, go on.” 

“ No, sare, oder gentlemans here,” 
said the Zulu, pointing to my 
friends the doctor and one of the 
captains, who were sitting upon 
their stretchers on either side of 
me. 

“They are nothing—they are 
only friends; go on.” 

“No, sare; see you by self, not 
here if you please, sare.” 

“He says he must see you quite 
alone, sir,” echoed the escort. So 
I had to get up and go into the 
office-tent, into which followed the 
Zulu, also the volunteer. The pair 
then with much secrecy pulled the 
curtain down, hooked up the sides, 
and closed the door. We only 
wanted the “ Conspirators’ Chorus” 
to make the scene perfect. 

The Zulu had a small bundle of 
clothes over his shoulder, supported 
by a stick run through the knot; 
this he took down, and pulling out 
the stick, offered it to me. 

“Yes, all right, but where is the 
letter, if that is what you have 
brought?” I asked. 

He replied by tapping the stick, 
still holding it out to me. 

“Tle means it’s in the stick, sir. 
Here, Johnnie, where is it, this end 
or that?” continued the volunteer, 
pulling out his clasp-knife and cut- 
ting away at one end. 


And so it turned out. The stick 
had beén hollowed out, and a small 
roll of paper inserted, the hole be- 
ing filled with a plug, when it was 
qnite impossible to detect that it 
had been tampered with. The roll 
of paper contained a despatch from 
Pretoria, photographs of general 
orders, a a map of the road, all 
microscopic, and containing in a 
space smaller than a child’s little 
finger a whole budget of news, 
It was addressed to Sir George 
Colley, commanding the troops at 
Standerton, where it was fully be- 
lieved that he would be by the 
time the stick arrived. It was, as 
we learned long after, the day of 
Laing’s Nek, when he tried so well 
to redeem his word and to be with 
us. 

The secret of the Zulu being 
given up, he went outside, and at 
once became the centre of an ad- 
miring crowd of soldiers, to whom 
his adventures were like a page 
from the ‘ Arabian Nights’ after 
their newsless life. He was the 
hero of the hour. One man gave 
him a pair of trousers, another a 
coat, and a third an old wide- 
awake, which was immediately 
adorned with a tuft of black ostrich- 
feathers, from under which his face 
peered out with an air of self-com- 
placency most amusing. 

The news he brought in his stick 
was nothing, however, to that which 
he told us. For three days he had 
been a prisoner with the Dutch 
laager from Potchefstroom, which 
had left that place, and was mov- 
ing on to unite with the Boers 
before Standerton to attack us. It 
counted 160 waggons, which, at 
seven men apiece, the usual aver- 
age, gave a reinforcement of 1100 
men. The sudden move of the 
laager which we had noticed, ap- 
peared to back up the statement, 
as it had gone in the direction in 
which the new one was advancing, 
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taking up its fresh position not 
far from the Heidelberg road. 

Here was another menace threat- 
ening my weakest side, and fresh 
measures to meet it must be taken 
without delay. The advancing 
waggons had been left at Waterfall 
River, twenty miles distant, on the 
previous day, and would be here 
the same evening, giving us just 
the day for preparations. 

Breakfast over, we occupied the 
two koppies lying to the north of 
the town, about a mile distant, one 
on either side of the road, and some 
1200 yards apart, and commenced 
a work on each in readiness for 
occupation that evening; a third 
was also started on Graveyard 
Koppie, thus surrounding the town 
on two sides with a line of small 
forts, the main work covering the 
third, and the river the fourth. 
An officer and twenty men held 
each of the new forts, while I was 
ready to start with one hundred 
men to the assistance of any that 
required it. This left a bare hun- 
dred to hold the fort and town; 
but I calculated, that if driven 
back from the outworks, the men 
would retire on the central defences, 
and form their garrisons. 

All day the mounted men were 
scouting about; we should have at 
least twenty minutes’ warning did 
the Boers come on. A second field- 
work was traced in front of the 
fort to assist the one already made, 
and was begun that night, as the 
place was under fire; and until 
cover was obtained all work had 
to be done in the dark. It was 
a day of real hard work, the 
officers and men toiling in their 
shirt-sleeves, neglecting meals in 
their determination to be a match 
for the Dutch; and so well did 
they succeed, that by nightfall the 
koppies were each topped by a 
stout work, loopholed, and strong 
enough to resist any ordinary at- 
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tack. The garrisons were told off, 
and slept in each from that day 
till the proclamation of peace with- 
out changing,—a plan the men 
liked, and one I always found 
worked better than any other. In 
the end we heard that the expected 
waggons had turned off within ten 
miles of us, and had made for a 
“drift” across the Vaal higher up. 
But the report of its advance did 
good service, pointing out our 
weak places, and so enabling us to 
strengthen the position, until noth- 
ing but guns or accident could 
have forced it from us. 

That afternoon I read out the 
greater part of the Kafir’s despatch 
to the townspeople, much after the 
style of the town crier; but still it 
was the shortest and easiest way of 
letting every one know the truth. 
When people literally hunger for 
news it is best to tell them what 
you know, or the result will be 
rumours and reports both false and 
dispiriting. 

The Zulu promised to go on again 
after a day’s rest; so a fresh stick 
was got ready, another despatch 
added, and himself provided with 
some money and food, and allowed 
to strut about, as the hero of the hour 
—a réle he played to perfection. 

The question ever present was 
food, and every day forced it more 
to the front. The soldiers I could 
keep under my hand, but waste 
and extravagance were too prevalent 
among the civilians. They had un- 
limited confidence in my ability to 
produce supplies. So I suddenly 
seized all provisions in the town, 
going through every store and cart- 
ing away the things taken; enter- 
ing people’s houses, and obtaining 
either a declaration that they could 
last so long without coming to me, 
or else taking everything and put- 
ting them on the ration-list. The 
food, when collected, was placed in 
a store under care of the Landdrost, 
8 
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with my former friend, who swore 
allegiance, rather than be shot, as 
store’ keeper-general. A scale of 
rations was drawn up: mighty scan- 
ty it was—the highest eight ounces 
for a woman, either sago or meal, 
soon reduced to half; for children 
a mere mouthful. 

The principal store keeper, a 
man who drove his carriage, and so 
a magnate among the rest, elected 
to find himself. So after a lecture 
on economy, and the necessity of 
keeping to his bargain of holding 
out for the time he had given in, 
he was allowed his own way. A 
few days later I happened te call 
in, when-he said :— 

“Ah, major, I’ve taken to heart 
what you said, and have stopped all 
waste. Even yesterday { went 
into the kitchen and found a lot of 
crusts and bits of stale bread, which 
we usually give to the Kafirs, and I 
had them all put into a pudding for 
dinner to-day.” So much for the 
straits which we starving people 
endured. 

However, to make things fair for 
every one, the same day we reduced 
our own rations again, getting a 
mouthful of bread twice a-week, 
biscuit the remainder. As an in- 
stance of what children soldiers are, 
a little after this reduction, it being 
bread day, a deputation went to the 
“ orderly officer,” with a complaint 
that the bread was heavy, and they 
would like it changed for biscuit, 
—and this when every pound of 
bread-stuff meant ability to hold out. 

Our Zulu meantime found he 
had fallen on such pleasant times 
that he thought he should like to 
stay permanently with us, and it 
wanted some pressure to induce 
him to goon. I think he saw that 
his popularity was on the wane, 
and so at last consented. A second 
native volunteered to go with him. 
He got a big-coat, money, scof'— 
that is, food for the journey—his 


precious stick,—and, after much 
delay, at last started. To conclude 
his history at once: three days 
later he returned, crest-fallen, wet, 
and draggled—he had lain out in 
the open six miles away, within a 
few yards of the Dutch; the coun- 
try was infested by them; patrols 
and sentries were everywhere; it 
was impossible to get through. He 
expected to return, as before, a 
hero. But we were all disgusted 
at being sold, and he was un- 
noticed—the men no longer asked 
him for his adventures; two Hot- 
tentot women at the waggons were 
said to have spat at him in scorn. 
He was broken-hearted, and came 
humbly enough after a day of it to 
ask to be allowed to try again. On 
this being granted, he made a fresh 
pam got put across the river with 
is friend on a horse, and made off. 

It turned out that they were soon 
made prisoners by some Kafirs, and 
brought back to the Dutch laager 
just across the river, where he was 
kept for five days, being armed with 
an assegai with which he promised to 
kill the English if they attacked. 
One night, I remember, we did 
return their fire rather sharply—we 
knocked over nine of them ; another, 
every Dutchman, seized with panic, 
bolted out of the laager, thinking 
that we had got dynamite in by 
some mysterious dodge. At last, 
by the most artful lies, he so im- 
posed on the poor simple Dutch 
that they gave him a pass to the 
Free State, for which he set out, 
taking with him the precious stick, 
and getting through all right. In 
my despatch I asked Sir George 
Colley if he could reward the brave 
fellow with ten cows, and he ac- 
tually received thirty pounds, the 
value of the cows. The Zulu sub- 
sequently turned up as servant to 
the correspondent of the ‘ Standard,’ 
and on arriving at Standerton made 
straight for me, once more a hero. 
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And this was the only message we 
got through in the whole three 
months. 

One dodge—we were full of dodges 
—is worth relating, as it was every- 
thing to magnify our force as much 
as possible, It was our habit to 
relieve the night garrisons of the 
two forts about 3 a.m. with the men 
who held them during the day, as 
attacks might be expected about 
that time, and to meet them the 
garrison was doubled in the manner 
stated, when the men had orders to 
show themselves as much as they 
could, so that the Boers, counting 
them up, would be under the im- 
pression that what they saw was 
always in garrison. 

A second dodge was accidental, 
and did no harm. It happened 
that the attacks we made took place 
on rainy mornings, and in conse- 
quence a rainy morning never came 
round but we saw the patrols 
doubled, searching about with extra 
diligence, heedless of wet and cold, 
expecting us; and many a laugh 
we had at the poor fellows’ anxiety. 
But the best dodge of all was our 
gun. There was a large coffee-mill 
in camp, worked with two fly-wheels, 
and one evening the men turned 
this out on its side, making pre- 
tence it was a gun, running it about, 
loading and firing with great de- 
light. The idea was a capital one, 
and we at once got a wooden gun 
made, mounted ona pair of waggon- 
wheels, when, unless close to it, 
no one could tell the difference. 
This was run out one morning by 
a regular gun detachment, loaded, 
rammed, and the action of firing 
gone through, as if the party was 
at drili. Up ran the Dutch to their 
look-out places, glasses were pointed, 
and when the truth dawned on 
them, bang came a dozen volleys at 
the unwelcome stranger. And to 
our gun we always put down the 
reason of the respectful distance 
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kept by the Boers when 
visible. 

The day peace was proclaimed 
Joubert rode up with his staff to 
shake hands, and tell me he was 
going round his posts to order his 
men to disperse. The gun stood 
opposite the front face of the fort, 
behind it was a small-arm ammuni- 
tion-cart. The take-in was perfect, 
and I saw the Boers looking at it 
most anxiously. After the inter- 
view they rode away, but not near 
enough to detect the sham; and 
several kept looking over their 
shoulders, and discussing it in 
perfect seriousness. 

The four natives who were in pri- 
son on suspicion of the murder of the 
volunteer, above related, afforded 
us a little excitement. It appeared 
that they had been conspiring to 
escape to the enemy ; and one day, 
when working further from the town 
than they should have been, they 
suddenly made a bolt for Stander’s 
Kop. The native guard made after 
them, and our men opened fire 
without effect. Three of them man- 
aged to escape, reaching the top, 
where we saw them met by the 
rebels and takenaway. The fourth 
was not so fast, and after getting an 
assegai through his leg, was cap- 
tured and brought back. I sent 
him for examination before ‘the 
Landdrost, and his guilt being 
proved, I determined to shoot him 
as an example. He was a tall, re- 
pulsive-looking black, with fierce 
eyes, unkempt hair, and the blood 
still trickling from the wound in 
his thigh, At 4 p.m. the guard 
led him away, quite uncoriscious, to 
the place selected for the execution, 
where a party had already dug a 
grave. Facing this, at a short dis- 
tance, were drawn up in line the 
whole native population, about 
three hundred, dressed in their 
best clothes, beads, and ornaments, 
as if for a holiday. Between them 


it was 
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and the grave stood the firing-party 
of twelve men under a sergeant. 
On the far side of the grave rose a 
rocky koppie hiding us from the 
enemy. 

As soon as the doomed wretch 
saw the grave, the line of natives, 
and the firing-party, he recognised 
his position, and covered his head 
with his hands, the only sign of 
emotion he made. The Landdrost 
made a speech to the natives in 
Dutch, translated by the interpreter 
in energetic language and gestures, 
interrupted by loud responses, after 
the Kafir custom; and this done, 
the prisoner, still hiding his face, was 
led to the side of the grave, a cloth 
tied round his head, and left alone; 
on which he squatted on the heap 
of earth thrown up, his side towards 
the party—not a sound, not a move- 
ment in his body. A clear word of 
command—the rattle of the breech- 
loaders—a line of rifles pointed—a 
sharp report—and the body rolled 
quietly over, and lay still for ever. 
Death was instantaneous. I walked 
up to ascertain if he was dead: 
three of the bullets had pierced the 
head—there was no further need to 
look. The men marched off, the 
natives dispersed, leaving some of 
them to bury the corpse, and all 
was done. This execution had a 
wonderful effect on all classes. On 
several occasions when _ill-doers 
were sent up before me, I saw their 
eyes fixed on me most despairingly ; 
they trembled with terror’ when 
brought up for judgment. One 
man, the town scoundrel, when up 
for stealing, was a study, so cowed 
was his manner. On my asking 
him what he thought I should do 
to him for the crime, he faltered 
out, “ You can shoot me, sir. Oh, 
sir, have mercy, and don’t do it!” 
He was left in suspense till the 
evening, and then released—his face 
a picture ; never was transition from 
abject fear to life and joy so well 
portrayed. 


The Dutch, who had been in the 
habit on early mornings of creeping 
in the long grass to within a few 
hundred yards of the vedettes and 
firing on them, at last managed to 
hit a horse, the man coming in un- 
harmed. This game was annoying, 
and made the men unsteady. So 
I arranged a counter-plan to show 
them that I could creep as well as 
they. Their main laager was about 
two miles outside our line of forts, 
in the direction of Heidelberg, a by- 
road from the town leading past it. 
Between our position and this laa- 
ger was a slight valley, and at the 
bottom a line of pans, water-holes ; 
half a mile beyond this line was 
their laager, the ground sloping 
down to the valley on either side. 
To the right, about two miles away, 
was the position they had left on 
the morning when we built our 
forts, now occupied by a_ small 
work and some sixty Dutch. My 
plan was to conceal a body of 
men on the edge of this valley, 
while the mounted men. made a 
feigned attack on the work to the 
right. This I hoped would draw 
the Boers across my front, as the 
nearest line they could take when 
going to the assistance of their 
friends. 

The evening before I had gone 
out with the officer commanding 
the mounted men, and had thor- 
oughly inspected the ground, using 
some discretion, as there were ve- 
dettes opposite with eyes like hawks. 
The men were to move along the 
road leading to the laager, to a cer- 
tain spot which was marked by a 
rope stretched across it, to bring 
me up in the dark, when all were 
to turn off to the right, advance for 
300 paces, and lie down in the long 
grass. 

We mustered about seventy men, 
mostly from the fort ; the rest were to 
be picked up on our way through the 
town. It was three in the morning 
when we started—pitchy dark, not 
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a starin the sky—and I lost my 
way almost at the start: the road 
was as black as the grass, — you 
could not see a yard either way. 
However, I picked it up luckily, 
and got down the hill towards the 
town. Between us lay a nasty 
spruit, passable only at certain 
places on account of deep mud; 
and we made for one of them 
by the telegraph-poles; but even 
these failed me in the darkness, 
and for a second time I found that 
I had lost my way. I knew the 
spruit was on the right, and so in- 
clined that way till I came upon 
the dim glint of the water close 
below me, at the place I thought 
I was making for. Towards it I 
went, and at once tumbled down a 
small precipice, only just escaping 
the filthy water at the bottom. It 
was not the “drift” after all; still 
it was one, though a bad one. My 
tumble, however, stopped the men ; 
and I got up, and felt about till I 
found a place they could come down, 
when we floundered across on to the 
small knoll which lies at the far end 
of the town. Across it we went. I 
had an idea there was a big drain 
eut through it: but time was valu- 
able; so we chanced the drain, and 
soon saw a white house in front 
which we knew. From it we could 
turn and steer a straight course for 
the Court-house, where the rest of 
the party was waiting. They had 
hardly fallen in when it began to 
rain—a cold, sharp drizzle—in our 
faces, looking as if it would con- 
tinue; and it was touch and go 
about turning back. But we were 
wet already, and the worst bit was 
done ; so after explaining to the men 
what they had to do (no commands 
could be given), we moved off. 
Stumbling as little as possible, 
hardly breathing—the old game of 
silence over again—we stole along 
the road out into the open veldt 
—the only sound a low “hush”— 
when some unfortunate coughed 
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above his breath. It seemed a 
long way, though really little over 
a mile, and the ruts were deep and 
very crooked. I began to think 
the rope would never trip me up. 
It was raining bitterly in addition, 
but walking kept us warm. On our 
left was one of the forts, not a hun- 
dred yards distant; yet we passed 
it unperceived, although a couple of 
sentries were on the look-out for us. 
There was barely light enough to 
see the track we were on; but after 
a bit the colour of the soil changed, 
getting black, and then the ruts 
came in handy. We led by stoop- 
ing down continually, and _liter- 
ally feeling our way. At last the 
welcome rope tripped me up, and 
I was all but on my nose. The 
men halted where they were, till an 
officer standing on the road-side 
told them off one by one, when 
they gradually formed a line of 
skirmishers and advanced. 

What had been cold and wet on 
the road became doubly so in the 
grass; and the men’s feet brushing 
through it made a dreadful noise, 
We had 300 paces to go, and hardly 
any breath left to count them with ; 
so it was a relief to find them gone 
and the final spot reached. But 
here the difficulty of making night 
attacks was shown. The movement 
had been simple enough ; the points 
had been carefully laid down; and 
everything seemed to have gone 
exactly as it ought. And yet 
here we were, as it turned out, 
with our backs just where our ‘faces 
should have been. Just as the line 
was extended, and the men were 
going to lie down, one of the officers 
came up and said that he was sure 
something had gone wrong,—that 
we were facing to our rear. 

“ Impossible !” I said. 

“Well, there is Stander’s Kop 
staring us in the face.” 

And so it was— just visible 
against the sky, its flat top cutting 
the grey dawn unmistakably. An 
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hour before we had left this behind, 
and now we were facing it. Never 
was any one more puzzled; worse 
—one felt almost hopelessly lost. 
There was little time for delibera- 
tion, light was growing in the east, 
what had to be done must be done 
quickly. So I faced the men about, 
passing the word in whispers, and 
went straight to our rear for two 
hundred yards. Luckily the move 
was the right one, and we hit off 
_ the edge of the valley just where 
we wanted, the men still facing to 
their rear, now the front. 

The grass was almost up to our 
knees, and when the men lay down 
covered them entirely. Strict or- 
ders had been issued against raising 
the head; firing was to be expected 
from our own men, and no one was 
to peep when it came. Great-coats 
were not allowed—they made us 
bigger marks for the enemy; we 
lay down just as we were in that 
cold sloppy grass, and tried to keep 
warm. 

What a weary wait it was! I 
remember shivering quite audibly, 
and thinking that the men would 
hear me, and say I was funking it. 
One man began to snore and was 
poked awake with a neighbour's 
ramrod. The rain had stopped, 
and the grey in the east began to 
show streaks of red; but with the 
dawn came a bitter wind, and it 
grew colder still. 

Curiously enough, although lying 
in an ambush into which the enemy 
were’ at any minute expected to be 
drawn, the thought of it hardly 
crossed my mind; all that was 
there was the wretched cold, and 
the longing for a dry change of 
clothes, 

Still the day crept on, the ob- 
jects around lost their indistinct- 
ness and happily showed that we 
were just in the right place. About 
a thousand yards to our right front 
was a solitary house occupied by 
the Dutch; exactly in front the 


smoke from their laager rose; the 
slope between was vacant; the ex- 
pected vedettes were not there, 
It was quite light enough for the 
mounted men to attack, but all was 
as still as death; the sun would be 
up before there was a shot fired, 
and we wanted to begin and be off, 
—anything better than this horrible 
cold. 

But we waited on, and the sun 
rose, and the birds began to 
twitter, and still no sign. I be- 
gan to think something had mis- 
carried, and that we might as well 
go home. Never was patience more 
tried. 

At length, not far from seven 
o'clock, when we had been four 
hours at it, a welcome shot rang 
out on our right, then a few more, 
answered faintly, followed by a 
volley waking up the sleeping 
scene; then more volleys crashing 
across the veldt, and startling the 
friends we were waiting for. I 
could see the hill over the laager 
black with figures running out to 
see what was up; others were after 
their horses out grazing. A couple 
rode out first, crossing our front; 
then came more in threes and fours 
streaming across the slope, a party 
of a dozen heading towards our 
right. Straight on they came; I 
thought they would ride over us; 
but the sly fellows stopped short 
of us by fifty yards, just hiding in 
the valley where they dismounted, 
and we could hear them jabbering 
in Dutch, “Wait here, and we 
shall catch them.” This was indeed 
ambush on ambush. 

Still the firing kept up briskly 
on our flank, the mounted men 
were making it hot for the Dutch 
in that direction, and they buzzed 
off towards it like wasps that have 
been poked up by a mischievous 
boy. 

My attention thus far had been 
taken up with what was going on 
upon the right; I had hardly turned 
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my head since the fight began. It 
was lucky that something just then 
made me look round. What met 
my eyes as I peered over the grass 
stalks was startling. A big Dutch- 
man on a horse, with his rifle ready, 
was walking slowly along our front, 
looking at us, but evidently not 
seeing us. He wasa fine man with 
a thick, dark beard, a brown coat; 
and he was also excellently mounted. 
Beyond him, in a patch of green, 
was & man on a grey horse, well 
known to us by sight as one of 
their most energetic generals, with 
some fifty mounted Boers behind 
him. Another instant and we 
should be discovered. 

Lifting my head the least bit I 
whispered in a voice delightfully 
stagey; to the men nearest me— 
“Look out men, point - blank, 
and straight in front—ready— 
when I shout, up on the knee and 
let them have it—Fire !” 

The Dutchman saw me as I rose 
in the grass, he heard my voice 
shout out the order, and bending 
double over his horse’s neck, rode 
for dear life. Crack went a dozen 
rifles after him, but he gallopped on 
unhurt, and in a few seconds reach- 
ed the valley in safety. The men, 
cold and numbed, fired wildly ; it 
was as much as they could manage 
to hold the rifles, and starting sud- 
denly from the grass they did not 
know what they were firing at. 
For many a day that Dutchman’s 
face will haunt me: never was 
death more plainly written on any 
man’s face than on his. 

All this took place in half a 
minute; all the men were on the 
knee now, and firing steadily at the 
man on the grey horse and the men 
with him. Several loose horses 
were gallopping away, their riders 
on the ground; our fire must 
have been deadly at the distance. 
Straight for us dashed the troop, 
the grey horse leading, and I 
thought they would try to charge 
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us. But they rode for the valley, 
in which they were under cover, 
horses and men, and in a marvel- 
lously short space out of the long 
grass fringing it came a line of 
puffs of smoke, about a hundred 
yards in front of us—puffs, too, from 
the right, where our friends were in 
waiting to “catch them.” Toall of 
which we replied promptly, aiming 
at the puffs as they blew off, put- 
ting them out, sometimes shifting 
them a little as it got too hot be- 
hind them; bullets whizzing fast 
all round, and no one hit as yet. 
Their laager was now saddled uP» 
and a great cloud of men were co 

lecting in support of their advanced 

parties. We had done what we 

came out for, and had caught them 

fairly. Nothing else remained but 

to get the men safely away before 

they could bring their whole force 

against us. 

So one-half of the men retired 
skirmishing, the other half remain- . 
ing on the knee facing the Dutch, 
and keeping down their fire, ‘till 
the first line had gone back a little 
way, when they in turn took up 
the fire and the front line fell 
back. 

It was really a pretty sight: the 
sun’s rays slanting across the grass, 
glistening with raindrops; the red 
coats,—many in wideawakes, which 
showed less in work like this than 
the helmets,—walking along as 
steadily as on the parade ground, 
dropping on the knee and sending 
out a sharp crack; the puffs of 
smoke all round and very general, 
hanging heavy in the damp air; 
one young officer with his cap off 
made the picture look quite like a 
battle-piece. A fat-faced boy in the 
Ordnance Department, out without 
leave, I fancy, stuck close to me 
and fired most steadily, his stolid 
face looking into mine for orders, 
adjusting his sight to the distance 
I gave him, taking deliberate aim, 
and after firing watching where the 
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bullet hit, as cool and as fat as if it 
were all greens and bacon. 

Another thing that forced itself 
upon one was the noisy way in 
which bullets, fired at you, do their 
work. They are so spiteful, even 
when they hit the ground, sound- 
ing like a boy’s cheek when he gets 
a good sound box on the ear—they 
dig into it as if trying which can 
get in the deepest, and fling up 
clouds of dust as if in scorn of the 
fellows just before them. Those in 
the air are always in such a hurry, 
they can’t stop a second, but buzz, 
and scream, and vanish singing in 
the distance. Those that bit men 
do it quietly as if ashamed; a poor 
fellow lies on the grass writhing, 
and you know that a bullet has 
done it, that is all. 

We had kept up this game for 
about twenty minutes, sometimes 
retiring, halting now and then to 
shut up their fire, when we heard 
firing on our left, and some bullets 
came in hastily, crossing the others, 
and making the men fire at this 
new attack. 

“Don’t fire,” I shouted; “they 
are our own men.” I had put a 
party on this very hill, expecting 
the enemy might bother us from 
it. 

“No, sir, they’s Boers,” replied 
the fat-faced one, and as he spoke 
down fell a man beside me, the 
first one hit. 

It was a bit nasty. That they 
were Boers was now plain; how 
they got there was a mystery. I 
could see about twenty-five of them 
blazing away, the bullets hitting 
all about us. So we faced round 
and went at the place. Four hun- 
dred yards I gave as the distance, 
and it was just the thing. The 
Dutch are capital shots at buck, 
but let the animal have a rifle and 
know how to use it, and they will 

o without venison for that day. 

Their fire slackened before we had 

gone a hundred yards, the Boers 
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skulking under stones. Then they 
came out, collecting in a group, fir- 
ing hardly at all, almost stupefied 
as it seemed. Then after a minute 
or more they ran behind the koppie 
where their horses were, and rode 
away. Several pools of blood upon 
the koppie told us a little later of 
the cause of their stupidity. 

This was the last of it, bullets 
from long ranges dropped about, 
and we counted about 600 horse- 
men on the hill which we had left. 
These had collected within the 
hour from their posts many miles 
apart, thus showing what excellent 
organisation they possessed. I drew 
off the men, the wounded man re- 
fusing to be carried—he was shot 
through the arm—and the whole 
laughing and telling their own 
stories until we got under cover of 
the fire of one of the forts, the one 
we had passed in the dark, its gar- 
rison on tip-toe on the parapet get- 
ting what view they could of our 
battle. A quick walk home to the 
fort, a cup of coffee, and a change 
of clothes left us none the worse 
for our outing, wet and dismal as 
it had been. 

This skirmish taught the Dytch 
a lesson—it sent them back ano- 
ther mile, made them respect our 
vedettes, and mistrust every patch 
of grass that grew. When we met 
them on the proclamation of peace, 
they admitted that we had knocked 
over eleven of their own men; but, 
as I said to the man on the grey 
horse, “ we did not get you.” 

“No, meinheer; but I tried very 
hard for you.” A pleasant bit of 
rejoinder, showing that even war- 
fare has its amenities. 

One fine day we saw two fine bul- 
locks strolling towards the “ drift,” 
followed by a lot of Boers at a dis- 
tance; but these not daring to come 
within range, we soon had the plea- 
sure of seeing a party of our own 
men cross the river, and drive them 
in as spoils of war. Excellent beef 
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they made, the marks on them be- 
ing those of a noted rebel who was 
known to be shooting at us. 

A frequent cause of suspicion 
was the display of lights at night 
in the town. All lights had to be 
out when the bugle sounded “ lights 
out,” but there were lights that con- 
tinually defied orders; and, as it 
sometimes seemed, were answered 
by others on the hills round, though 
these turned out more than once to 
be only a setting star magnified in 
the sentry’s imagination into a sig- 
nal light. That traitors were in our 
midst I think was undoubted, but 
they kept so quiet that we never 
discovered one. We occasionally 
sent out after these same lights, 
only once catching the offender in 
the act, when with all due caution 
a party crept down towards one 
that flashed distinctly enough, to 
put all doubt out of the question. 
Without the slightest noise they 
stole along, over walls and ditches, 
the tell-tale light always in front, 
till they could see that it came 
from a housein the very centre of 
the town; the ground was more 
level, and they quickened their 
pace, and ran it to earth at last, 
to find the “signal light” came 
through a loop-hole in the court- 
house, on the other side of which 
the gallant captain who defended 
it lay reading in bed. 

Another night I was roused out 
to look at some rockets thrown up 
by the relieving column. Excite- 
ment was intense. Cries of “ There 
they go!” “ There’s another !” were 
heard all round,—with remarks of 
the good things in store to-morrow 
for the poor hungry fellows. The 
rockets were only a star rising, but 
all day I was beset by the towns- 
people with questions about the 
column, and the news the rockets 
had sent in. 

Heavy rain set in towards the end 
of February, making sad breaches 
in our walls, and giving us plenty 
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of work at putting them up again. 
One particularly rainy morning the 
mist cleared for a little, and our 
vedette found himself close to a 
Kafir who was trudging along the 
road towards town. On _ being 
questioned he showed a Dutch 
pass, and a letter which he was 
taking to his master in the main 
laager, and on being told that he 
was going all right, followed the 
volunteer quite unsuspecting. Soon, 
however, a mounted infantry man 
wearing a red coat rode up, and the 
Kafir discovered his mistake with a 
loud yell, thinking that instant death 
would be his lot. On seeing the 
houses of Standerton he was fairly 
aghast, the Boers having told him 
that it was destroyed, and all the 
English killed. As a specimen.of 
Dutch letter-writing the note is 
worth copying :— 

‘*Lovine Huspanp,—We are all 
quite well, for which we cannot thank 
the Lord enough, and hope to hear the 
same from my loving husband; and 
if it is otherwise with you, it would 
grieve me exceedingly much, loving 
husband. [have no news to write you, 
only that I long very much, my loving 
husband, to see you. Sammie can 
walk already, and the children long 
very much for their papa. Dear, I 
send you tobacco and one loaf of bread. 
Dear, everything is allright, and papa 
sends youaman. Dear, I wish you 
God’s blessing and health. Now I 
shall close with the pen, but never with 
the heart. Farewell, from your loving 
wife and children.” 


And these were the people who 
day and night tried to kill us. 

Amongst the garrison was a 
colour-sergeant, somewhat of a fire- 
eater. His animosity against the 
Dutch was intense, and he longed 
to do something to satisfy it. His 
wrath was directed principally 
against Stander’s Kop—it was his 
company which held it in check. 
For many a day they had endured 
the taunts of the Dutch upon it. 
Several times he hinted to me that 
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its capture was easy, and that he 
was ready to go at it; but the 
scheme did not suit me, and so 
dropped. He was a teetotaller, 
but one day he indulged in a few 
glasses, and they took effect, as 
was natural after long abstinence. 
In the canteen that evening the 
conversation got on the everlasting 
subject of Stander’s Kop, and some 
commissariat men being present, 
one of these declared himself ready 
to take it with ten men. This put 
the sergeant’s back up, and he 
replied that he would do it with 
only five, leaving shortly afterwards. 
He went straight to his hut, called 
for five volunteers, not saying what 
for, and set out with them about 
9 o'clock in the direction of the 
Kop. Two hours after this I was 
roused by a man with a message 
from him. He was close up to the 
top of the hill,~and wanted rein- 
forcements. A party was sent out 
with an officer to bring him back, 
but they retired at daylight, not hav- 
ing found any trace of them, and I 
feared that he must have fallen into 
the hands of the Dutch. Shortly 
after daylight, however, we heard 
a volley, followed by an undoubted 
cheer from the top of the hill, then 
a couple more volleys, and all was 
still. The truth now became ap- 
parent: he had climbed into the 
“sconce” the Boers occupied, find- 
ing it empty, and lying there 
through the night till they came 
up for the day, when he greeted 
them with a volley. 

It was an awkward position. 
They were sure to come up in 
strength — it was their principal 
position, and they would do any- 
thing rather than lose it; yet there 
were our five men on the top, more 
than a mile from camp. I got- out 
all the men and sent them skirmish- 
ing towards the hill, with orders to 
open fire if the enemy appeared, 
and bring the men in under its 
cover. 


And appear they did, riding up 
cautiously along the top with about 
fifty, another lot of the same 
strength showing round the base to 
cut us off that way, the whole firi 
at us down below in the open; oa 
very hot it was, our men replying 
with a will. We could see the 
tiny group of our men scrambli 
down the rocks to the garden-w 
spoken of before, under which they 
lay hid till our skirmishers, coming 
on, kept up so hot a fire that they 
were able to come out and rejoin 
them unhurt, though fired at inces- 
santly. 

Their story was what we ex- 
pected. Once in the little “ sconce,” 
they lay down waiting for the 
Dutch, receiving the twenty odd 
men that came up with a volley 
which knocked over three, the rest 
bolting as hard as they could at the 
unwelcome surprise. The hero of 
this exploit was rather astonished 
to find that he had done wrong; it 
seemed only a necessary feature of 
the siege to take the Kop, and to 
be put under arrest for doing his 
duty was not what he had calculated 
on. However, the General in the 
end released him, with a caution 
not to take Kops again on his own 
responsibility. 

We had our jokes, bullets or no 
bullets,—stale, probably, but always 
fresh among us besieged ones. A 
never-failing one was the habitual 
fear of the Dutch which seized us 
all about noon every day—so terri- 
ble, indeed, that we became weak 
and prostrated—and only saved our- 
selves from sending out a white flag 
with an offer of surrender by turn- 
ing into the mess-shed and taking 
a glass of “ square-face” all round. 
And this joke went on every day 
for three months. 

Our only playmates were two 
cats, each named by the men, as is 
usual, from their place of abode. 
One, a tabby, was the “ laager cat ;” 
the other, a tortoise-shell, the “ hut- 
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cat; and the latter was the strang- 
est of her kind. She preferred to 
lie in the wet grass to a blanket; 
followed the men about like a dog; 
slept in a loop-hole in the advanced 
work, and was never known to 
urr. Her society was not agree- 
able to the “laager cat,” who lived 
in the mess; quarrels, with much 
spitting and swearing, were the con- 
sequence of a visit: our cat was 
an officers’ cat, and would not mix 
with a soldiers’ cat. Rations formed 
the only exception, and then both 
sat on mealie bags, facing one 
another, and chewed away at huge 
chunks of raw beef. 

We had also many dogs, all curs 
of a genus which appears only in 
South Africa. A wonderful mixture 
of every dog, known and unknown, 
used generally to run down wound- 
ed buck, or to hunt up partridges 
or other game. To all dogs the term 
“footsack” is familiar, always an- 
ticipated, invariably obeyed. It 
means in Dutch “be off;” and 
according to the tone in which 
it is uttered, so does the dog 
obey. Used conversationally, he 
slinks off with his tail between 
his legs; authoritatively, and he 
runs, looking behind him fearfully ; 
savagely, and he is gone with a yell 
before the accompanying stone can 
- reach him. 

Our pack was no exception to 
the rule. There were pointers, 
greyhounds, setters, mastiffs, deer- 
hounds, bull-dogs, and even a 
poodle. This was a small black 
cur which a soldier had shaved into 
a sham poodle: his head was like a 
weak-minded lion, each foot carried 
a boss of hair, and his tail ended in 
a black tuft, and in this the charac- 
ter of the animal came out. Never 
was a row between the other curs 
but the poodle made for it hot- 
footed, yelping vigorously, his tail 
revolving like the screw of a steam- 
boat as if to give’ him fresh impetus. 
Once at the row he joined in with 
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a will, till his turn coming, he was 
seen flying before the pack, his tail 
still going round with redoubled 
energy. Poor poodle! as his hair 
grew and the exigencies of the siege 
prevented his master from reshav- 
ing him, he gradually pined, his 
spirits left him, and his tail hung 
limp and tuftless, in readiness for 
the all-dreaded “footsack.” The 
dogs not being allowed in the fort, 
were exposed to the incessant fire, 
and three of them were wounded, 
showing the shower of bullets un- 
der which we lived; but all, strange 
to say, recovered. 

After the siege the officers put 
their dogs into a scratch pack to 
hunt possible hares—each owner 
riding to the meet with his whi 
thong tied round his dog’s mal 
who dragged behind in danger of 
strangulation. Once a hare was 
found, and the whole started in 
pursuit, the master crying out in 
agony,—“ For goodness sake, gen- 
tlemen, don’t crack your whips, or 
they’ll all run home.” 

On February 28th there was con- 
siderable anxiety among the Boers, 
their vedettes stretching across the 
Newcastle road for miles. We 
thought it must be on account of 
news of the column, and so it was, 
but not of the kind we were look- 
ing for. The day before had taken 
place the defeat of the Amajuba ; 
perhaps it was as well that we did 
not know of it. 

On March 7th we repulsed a 
determined attack from the south, 
the Boers occupying a long hill 
1000 yards from our advanced 
works, and firing furiously for two 
hours. So galling was their fire 
that I put all the men under cover, 
and let the enemy blaze away, rein- 
forcing the works facing them with 
difficulty,—the 58th running into 
them under a hail of lead, and then 
gradually driving them off. I always 
dreaded that they would occupy that 
position as it completely enfiladed 
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the fort, and it was quite impossi- 
ble to take it without heavy loss, 
owing to its steepness, and the 
fact that Stander’s Kop commanded 
it. The cause of the attack was 
to secure a punt which had been 
. eut away from Standerton before 
the siege, and had floated down 
during the floods to the Boer lines. 
They had got it afloat on the previ- 
ous night, but could not get it far 
enough away before daylight, when 
we opened fire on them, making 
them let it go again, when it floated 
down the river and was of no further 
use to them. 

The end was now drawing near. 

On the 11th March we saw a 
number of waggons coming along 
the Newcastle road, nearer to us 
than was customary, till they turn- 
ed off and were hidden in a valley 
under the Dutch position, barely 
1500 yards from our fort. It 
looked nasty, and the general im- 
pression was that a fresh laager 
was being formed for the final 
attack, which we knew would cer- 
tainly precede the column. The 
Dutch began to show on the kop- 
pre opposite, looking out and tak- 
ing in our position. Stander’s Kop 
was crowded; they hardly seemed 
to care for our shots, which, accord- 
ing to custom, we fired now and 
then to make them keep in; they 
bobbed and then came out again. 
On the koppie across the river, 
where their strongest laager was, 
they were swarming, some coming 
down to pick up lead in the shape 
of our bullets. So, as it was getting 
too much of a good thing, I told the 
sergeant in charge of the marks- 
men on the roof of our shed to fire 
ashot, and to our delight a Boer 
dropped and was carried in by two 
of his comrades, evidently badly hit. 
It was the last shot of the siege. 
Hardly had we knocked the man 
over when two Boers rode out of 
the koppie heading towards the 
town “drift,” and, to our horror, 


carrying high over their heads a big 
white flag. 

The Boers now covered the bill, 
on horses and without, sitting about 
on the stone parapets they had been 
firing from; they seemed to know 
that the flag made them safe. 

Still on came the flag. It was a 
bad quarter of an hour. The men 
stood about with eyes wide open 
till I sent them to their posts to get 
rid of them. It could only be one 
thing. The column was beaten, 
and this was a demand to surrender, 
now further resistance was useless, 
Every one of us thought so, but 
no one spoke his thoughts. In all 
the three months, that was the worst 
time we had. 

Determined to be ready for any 
stratagem, I occupied all our forts, 
crowded the men into the defences 
at the drift, and lined the koppie 
above it, till, when the Boers came 
down, at least one hundred rifles 
were pointing at them unseen. 

They were met by an officer sent 
down, and held up a letter, the 
fatal summons; and a native was 
sent across swimming — the river 
was too high to ford—and_ brought 
it up to the fort. I never loathed 
a letter so much in my life, and did 
not open it altogether as eagerly as 
a man who has not had one for 
three months might do. Our fears, 
as it turned out, were groundless; 
the letter containing a note from 
the Dutch general before me, writ- 
ten on a scrap of paper lined for 
accounts, a copy of the first armis- 
tice, and a private note from the 
officer who had brought the sup- 
plies. We did not want the armis- 
tice a bit, and in my reply I told 
the Dutchman as much. They 
wanted me to send over for the 
provisions, and to tell. them if I 
had any wounded whom I wished 
to send away. I said as long as 
they did not come an inch nearer 
the town than they were now I 
would not fire on them; that if 
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they sent the provisions to me I 
would receive them; and that if 
the officer came personally to me, I 
would tell him what I chose about 
my wounded, if I had any; and 
with this answer the flag went back, 
and we heard no more of it that 
day. 

But in the town consternation 
reigned, and bets were made that 
we were the victims of a hoax. The 
most awful things were predicted, 
and I was looked upon as a poor 
fool, so I heard afterwards. Yet 
when morning came four waggons 
were seen “trekking” towards the 
“ drift,” with ten Boers, unarmed, as 
I had said I would permit, follow- 
ing; and in rear of all the officer 
of our own regiment. The towns- 
people paid up their bets and said 
no more; the waggons came down 
to a place | pointed out, and com- 
menced to’ “ off-load,”—the officer 
asking that I might be sent for, as 
he had the Boer general’s permis- 
sion to talk to me. So down I 
rode, and stood on the river’s bank 
opposite to him, the Boer guard 
staring curiously at the man they 
had been trying to shoot for the 
last three months in vain. It 
was a pretty sight. The Vaal be- 
tween us, rolling fast and deep; 
the Boers long-haired and dirty, 
squatting round and watching 
every movement; and myself, with 
another officer, and a mounted 
orderly with his carbine on his 
thigh, upon the other. What 
questions rose to our lips but died 
again! How we longed to hear if 
there was a column, where it was, 
and what were the troops that 
formed it! We knew nothing, 
absolutely nothing. One word let 
drop told us of the death of the 
General—bad news that sent a thrill 
through all of us; a bare suspicion 
that we had been defeated down 
below came across our minds. It 
was hardly a pleasant meeting. 

Again a native swam across and 
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brought back the papers signed. 
We saw the Dutch questioning him, 
and found afterwards that he had 
humbugged them. 

“ Are they dying of starvation ? 
Have not we killed a lot? We 
never see them out, so we know 
they are dead. We know that we 
shot young G@ that day you 
came out, and his body lies up 
behind there.” Just then young 
G himself came down to me 
with a message, and the Boers 
looked like fools. To all their 
queries the native said yes. 

The Boer spokesman shouted 
that they had no liquor, so we sent 
him across a bottle of whiskey, 
when the crew gave a weak cheer, 
and said they would drink Mein- 
heer’s health. The officer asked if 
we could spare him some stores, 
and we sent him some tins of beef 
and milk and jam, and half a dozen 
“ square-face ;” it was nearly the last 
we had, and the Dutchmen stared : 
starving men to have so many 
things to spare—something was 
not quite right here. 

Before the relief we had made 
a punt by lashing eight barrels to- 
gether with telegraph wire, and 
putting a platform on them; and 
this came in handy now, for 
though we did not tell the Boers, 
we wanted provisions .badly. The 
next day we had a bite of bread, 
and very nice it was. 

There was a history about that 
punt. A few days before the relief, 


‘the river rose in flood about twenty 


feet, and down went our poor punt 
till it stuck under the hill which the 
Dutch held, only a few hundred 
yards from it. Fortunately the bank 
was high, and it rested on the slope, 
where they could not see it, while 
our fire kept them from comin 

down. But we wanted it badly ; and 
so a dozen men who could swim 
were made to get across some dis- 
tance higher up, and sneak down 
under the bank to where it lay. 
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‘We chose a foggy evening, through 
which we could see the Boer 
“sconces,” With their sentries mov- 
ing about, dimly. It was touchy 
work—twelve naked men on their 
side, a raging torrent between them 
and us, while I stood on this bank 
directing them. One man might 
pass unnoticed, more and they 
would open fire, and the punt 
would be lost. So the naked men 
worked hard, making no noise, till 
they got the punt into the water 
and hauled it up stream for a mile, 
until it was in our own water, and 
was safe. It took all that evening 
long after dark, and we rewarded 
the willing fellows with a “tot” 
apiece of Cape rum, which they 
thought ample reward. Four hours 
nakedness, with the enemy close at 
hand ready to kill you at the slight- 
est sound, all for a glass of rum! 
Throughout the siege we had 
given a girl’s name for the counter- 
sign. The men liked it. Every 


night some of them felt that the 
garrison was watched over by her 
he loved best, and it came to be 
the evening’s topic with them who 
she was to be when the orders 


were read out. It put us abouta 
little to find names, but we did it, 
only standing out against Jemima, 
and published a fresh name every 
night. The first name we hit upon 
was Alice. Many of us had an 
Alice we loved at home, so we put 
her in the front rank. Later on, 
when the fort was clean enough, 
we christened 
Fort Alice is now the official title 
of the fort which held Standerton. 
Many were the discussions the 
men had over these names. Violet 
was one, and I remember hearing 
an obstinate fellow silenced, on ob- 
jecting that it was a flower, not a 
“ gal,” by a comrade, who explained 
that “Violet is the flower, we all 
know that, but a girl’s called Vio- 
lette, with an he.” Another time, 
when the password was Mag, the 
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following conversation took. place 
outside the fort between a sentry 
‘and a late comer :— 

Sentry. ‘“ Who comes there?” 

Late-comer. “ Friend.” 

Sentry. “Stand, friend. Advance 
one, and give the countersign.” 
Late-comer. “1 don’t know it.” 

Sentry. “ Why, it’s Mag!” 

Late-comer. “Oh, Mag.” 

Sentry. “ Pass, Mag, all’s well.” 

The outcome of the news of the 
armistice would have perplexed the 
Dutch not a little. It was an order 
saying that it must have been ar- 
ranged by the General to gain time 
to bring up his troops, and that we 
must in consequence be prepared to 
last another month at least. As it 
was issued in perfect good faith, it 
is worth copying here. 

‘“STranDERTON, March 23, 1881. 

‘*From information received it a 
pears that the column under Sir G. 
Colley was engaged with the enemy at 
the Ingogo river about the end of last 
month, and has remained some six 
miles in advance of that river in posi- 
tion; General Wood, in command,on 
the death of Sir G. Colley, probably 
thinking it desirable to wait until 
fresh troops arrive before attacking 
the strong position the rebels hold on 
the top of the Drakensberg Range. 

‘The reinforcements are now on 
their way out from England, and a 
further column is at Newcastle; but 
as the final advance may not take 
place until the arrival of the reinforce- 
ments, it will be safer not to anticipate 
any relief until the end of April at the 
earliest. Up to that date supplies on 
the present scale have been calculated ; 
our forts are completed; ammunition 
is ample; and the health of the gar- 
rison and town is excellent. 

‘Under these circumstances the 
commanding officer trusts to meet 
with the same cheerfulness and 
promptitude in carrying out his or- 
ders as has been hitherto the case; in 
all ranks, military and civil, he has 

eat pleasure in saying that he has 

ound every one bearing the irksome- 
ness and tedium of the long confine- 
ment without a murmur. 

‘* The store-keepers have lent him 
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their aid in om g discipline and 
acting strictly up to his injunctions as 
to the sale of liquor, and he has full 
confidence in their continuing to act 
as they already have done to the end. 
In conclusion, he must add that as the 
weariness increases, a certain amount 
of slackness is - to creep in, and he 
wishes to remind every one under his 
command that he will continue to en- 
force the strictest attention to disci- 
pline and obedience, and will not hesi- 
tate to check any deviation therefrom 
with the utmost severity permissible 
by military law.” 


The armistice would finish on 
Wednesday night at twelve, and in 
the forenoon of that day we made 
extra preparations to meet an at- 
tack at the hour when it closed, 
anticipating an attempt at surprise. 
But about noon out came another 
flag of truce, with a letter, which told 
us of the renewal of the armistice. 
Shortly after arrived a second re- 
lieving officer with more provisions, 
all which we treated as we had done 
the first. On the fourth day of the 
second armistice a third flag came 
down, requesting me to meet the 
Boer general, which I agreed to, 
and went out toa spot out of sight 
of our defences to meet him. 

I was accompanied by my orderly 
officer, and bugler,—the Dutch party 
consisting of a very fat and very 
dirty man, of some five feet, any 
way you measured him, introduced 
as General Otto; Mr. Cronje, the 
man on the grey horse I had tried 
to shoot; a thin fellow, Van Buck- 
stroom, the interpreter ; and an old, 
frowsy-looking thing who carried 
the flag. They brought a letter, 
also on a scrap of account-paper, 
from Joubert, saying peace had 
been made. This they read out 
to me, saying at once, without 
waiting for me to answer, “Of 
course you don’t believe it, but we 
wish to tell you what we know.” 

To which I replied that I could 
only act. on an order from my own 
general, but would consent to allow 








matters to goon as they had done, 
and not fire so long as they did not 
come near. This satisfied them, 
and we parted. 

Early on the morning of 26th 
March, I was roused by the news 
that the Dutch were crowding 
down to the “ drift.” We went up 
to the hill above it, and saw about 
two hundred of them, with their 
waggons inspanning, evidently about 
to cross. A few indeed had come 
down to the river and crossed 
while I was looking. They were 
all unarmed. I saw that it was as 
had been said; peace was pro- 
claimed, and these were the Boers 
going home. 

But I wished to show them that 
it was not yet all their own way; 
at least Standerton was still an 
English town which they had not 
been able to take from us; so the 
mounted troop rode off to the “ drift,” 
and drew up across the road with 
their carbines ready. The men 
occupied their places in the de- 
fences facing the river; and the 
Boers were sent back much quicker 
than they had come. The whole 
crowd of them then squatted on 
the further bank in sulky silence. 
Their oxen were outspanned, and 
they evidently made up their minds 
to stop there all day. 

At eight a.m., the officers bear- 
ing the official message from Sir 
Evelyn Wood rode in and delivered 
it, when we had breakfast, and 
then rode down to the town. The 
volunteers were formed up for the 
last time, and disbanded; the gar- 
rison was moved up to camp as 
sharp as possible; the men were 
withdrawn from the defences; civil 
law in the person of the Landdrost 
once more established ; and last of 


all, word was sent to the Dutch on 
the river’s bank that the “ drift” 
was open. 

Over they came in troops, crowd- 
ing the stores in search of “ French,” 
as they call brandy. Our best efforts 
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had been used to clean up the town 
for the arrival of the column, and 
it was spotless; before evening it 
had regained its original state, and 
was as filthy as the dirtiest Dutch- 
man could wish. 

So ended the siege, after lasting 
eighty-eight days of close invest- 
ment, beating Etshowe by nearly a 
week, an event we were not a little 
proud of. 

Camp was pitched on the clean 

between Stander’s Kop and 
Fort Alice—safe enough now, though 
the bullets lying about everywhere 


told visitors that it had not been . 


so always. The bugles once more 
rang out, the men saluted their 
officers as of old; practices both of 
which we had to drop during the 
siege, the Dutch getting to know 
the bugle-calls for meals, pickets, 
fatigues, and so on, and firing 
steadily at the place where the 
men fell in. As for the salutes, we, 
the officers, were too well known 
to care for our own men making 
us a further mark for bullets. 

A greater luxury than the rest 
was the ability to turn in without 
our boots, some amongst us going 
as far as to undress before going to 
bed; a practice many of us found 
so unusual that they remained as 
before, minus only the boots. 

One thing we especially rejoiced 
at—the good feeling which had 
existed throughout between our 
soldiers and the civilians. Though 
martial law had been in exist- 
ence for so long a time, and its 
powers carried out to the letter, 
no case of serious disagreement 
had occurred. The following ad- 
dress from the townspeople of Stan- 
derton, presented on the proclama- 
tion of peace, speaks truly enough 
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of how matters stood between 
us :— 

‘* We, the inhabitants of Standerton, 
desire to be allowed the privilege 
of testifying, in the presence of the 
General, our sense of gratitude to you 
for your gentlemanly and considerate 
kindness towards us as a community 
during the past few months. 

‘It isto your provident and watch- 
ful care, and the gallant men serving 
under you, that we are indebted for 
our safety during the siege; even 
when surrounded by overpowering 
numbers of the enemy. A sense of 
security pervaded all, every one feel- 
ing that a masterly mind and a firm 
hand was at the helm of affairs in our 
littlé township; your kindness, as 
well as the officers under you, making 
it extremely pleasant for us all. 

‘Through you we also desire to 
tender our grateful thanks to the non- 
commissioned officers, rank and file, 
under you, and serving with us; their 
good behaviour and gallant bearing 
has endeared them to usall,—in mov- 
ing back to camp it was like parting 
from old friends. Men of the 94th, 
58th, and others, we can never forget 
the alacrity and cheerfulness with 
which, at the call of duty, you went 
forth to meet our enemies, willing, 
even to the shedding of your blood, in 
our defence. Soldiers of camp and 
garrison, accept our deep and earnest 
thanks, 

‘*To you it is due, major, whom we 
are all proud to call our own, that the 
defence of Standerton has been so 
successfully maintained. Words may 
not express our sense of admiration, 
but grateful and kindly thoughts of 
you will for ever dwell in our hearts. 

‘*When the time arrives that we 
must part, may you have a happy 
reunion with all the members of your 
family; and wherever our country’s 
call and the path of duty may lead 
you, rest assured our best wishes 
follow. 

‘*May God’s blessing attend you 
and yours, is the prayer of us all.” 
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